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GOLDENHEAD. 


RY WILLIAM SHARP. 





BLUE as the June skies 

Were her wondering eyes; 

And her laugh was as glad and free 

As the south wind on the sea— 
Summer, ah, summer is fled, 
And with it Goldenhead. 


Dear little Goldenhead— 
How sweet must her laughter be, 
Happy her childish glee, 

Now that her feet are led . 
Where the shining pathways rise 
Through Paradise. 

Summer’s gone, but she is not dead, 

Our little Goldenhead. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A PRAYER. 


BY ETOILE DE LOREZ. 








MAKE Thou the ocean of my soul, O God, 
Like to that southern bay—of soundless deeps; 
And make Love’s billows, as the years shall speed, 
Break down the narrow walls that self has raised, 
And with resistless might o’erflow my life! 
O Father, many come to me athirst, 
And I would give them of my very soul. 
Oh! | would fill their vessels to the full, 
But krow my waters are not pure enough. 
Then light for me the fiercest fire of trial, 
So all my waters seethe and rise in vapor, 
To boil again, till, rising yet once more, 
They leave behind soil, sin, and greed for self. 
So all my being shall be pure distilled, 
Fit beverage forthe drink of thirsting souls. 
And Thou, O Mighty Master of All Ships, 
I pray Thee, trust me with Thy laden barks! 
Not those alone that journey to and fro 
Between near ports, but those that, far away, 
Where no man hath cast anchor, search for spice; 
And if my billows be not strong enough, 
Or if my bosom be not deep enough, 
I pray Thee, with the dredge of patient pain, 
Yea, with the dredge of anguish if need be, 
Enlarge the shallow basin of my soul, 
Till life, nor death, nor anything that is, 
Can tell the depth and measure of my love. 
New YORK CIrTy. 
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TO BEETHOVEN. 
BY JOHN B. TABB, 
WHEN at thine ear sad Music stood, 
To find no answering look from thee, 
She touched thy hand—and lo, a flood 
Of tears, and burst of harmony! 
Sr. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLicotr Crry, MARYLAND. 
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A LANDMARK IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





THERE lies before me a dingy little volume that seems 
as remote from the busy present as if it were some 
vellum-bound copy of Aulus Gellius or Aristophanes. 
The names of its authors, indeed, have more wholly 
faded from mortal memory than theirs. Yet they were 
the chosen wits of their time; they chanted or chirruped 
to one another in verse; their composite work was, 
perhaps, to them the dawning of a new national litera- 
ture; and they doubtless opened their respective copies 
in the sure confidence that now Parnassus was climbed. 
The very title of the battered volume recalls the high- 
sounding phraseology of the period; it brings back a 
short-lived national name more resounding than our 
own, and one which, if we had but clung to it, would 
enable us to approach the great Quadro-centennisl Anni- 
versary more handsomely. The book in question is ‘‘ The 
Columbian Muse. A Selection of American Poetry, from 
various Authors of Established Reputation.” It was 
published at New York, in 1794, having been ‘“‘printed by 
J. Coney, No. 91 Broad Street.” 


indeed the opening poem is Joel Barlow’s ‘‘ Conspiracy 
of Kings”: 
“ Eternal truth, thy trump undaunted lend, 

People and priests and counts and kings, attend!” 

The book is full of verse relating to ‘‘The President’s 
Birthday,” and ‘‘The Genius of America,” and ‘‘ The 
Migration to America”; of addresses to the Contimental 
Convention and descriptions of the First American Con- 
gress; and of separate celebrations of ‘‘American Sages,” 
‘* American Poets” and ‘* American Painters.” So much 
exuberant patriotism of feeling, with so little of the ver- 
nacular in utterance; such anti-colonial feeling put forth 
in a literary style so essentially colonial could not have 
been paralleled at any later day. The monotonous 
couplets, the resonant adjectives, the personifications, 
the italics, the exclamation points, all belong to their 
period—the time when ‘‘ Inoculation! heavenly maid!” 
was a supposable appeal. The very love-poetry was 
patriotic and took the form of a disquisition ‘‘On Love 
and the American Fair, by Colonel Humphreys,” who 
also contributes a similar discourse, perhaps the most 
interesting contribution in the book, because the most 
prophetic, on ‘‘ The Future State”—not as it would have 
been a century earlier, of ‘‘the Impenitent’’—but ‘of 
the Western Territory.” 
* Then cities rise ani spiry towns increase, 

With gilded domes and ev'ry art ot peace. 

Then Cultivation shall extend his pow’r, 

Rear the green blade and nurse the tender flow’r. .. . 

Where fair Obio his pure current pours, 

And Mississippi laves th’ extended shores.” 
Beyond the Mississippi his vision extended not; but 
when we consider that Colonel Humphreys spent ten 
years of his life in representing his country at different 
European courts, it is something that he kept his pro- 
phetic power so clear in regard to the prospects of his 
own land. 

The only literary allusions in the book are found ina 
few quotations, from Ovid and Horace, and a rather im- 
probable translation of a little French song, whose au- 
thor's name is not given. Yet, aside from political allu- 
sions, there is no local coloring whatever —the birds, the 
flowers, are foreign and conventional; the “ lilies of the 
field” are Scriptural, not American, and it is doubtful 
whether the ‘‘ Robin Redbreast,” to whom one poem is 
addressed, is the home-bred or the English bird. A 
dozen lines about a firefly come the nearest, perhaps, to 
a recognition that a new continent was to supply a new 
arsenal of poetic allusion, altho Richard Alsop, in ‘‘ An 
Elegy written in February, 1791,” and flagrantly imita- 
tive of Gray, has the following commendable bits of the 
American flora: 

“There the Wild-Rose in earliest pride shall bloom, 
There the Magnolia’s gorgeous flowers unfold, 
The purple Violet shed its sweet perfume; 
And beauteous Meadia wave her p umes of gold.” 
What this latter flower was, Ihave not yet been able to 
ascertai® it would be interesting to think that Mr. 
Alsop had thus anticipated the popular vote which has 
lately accepted the golden-rod as our national flower. 
Atany rate he has given an example of local coloring, 
such as was rare indeed in days when, as we find in the 
same volume, ‘‘ W. M. Smith, Esq.” could thus appeal to 
American farmers to celebrate a birthday: 
* Shepherds, then, the chorus join, 

Haste the festive wreath to twine: 

Come with bosoms all sincere, 

Come with breasts devoid of care; 

Bring the pipe and merry lay, 

Tis Eliza’s natal day.” 
This is perhaps. the low-water mark of the volume, in 
proportion as mouthing patriotism 1s better than.senti- 
mental platitudes. 

Andif the allusions are faded, so alas! are the names. 
These poets believed in one another, and called aloud to 
each other, as from peak to peak: 

“Why sleepst thou, Barlow, child of genius! Why 
Seest thou, blest Dwight, our land in sadness lie? 

And where is Trumbull, earliest boast of fame ?” 

Some of: these bards belonged to t .e once famous circle 
of ‘‘The Hartford Wits,” and were celebrated by M). 
Frederick Sheldon in a capital paper ‘‘ The Pleiades of 
Connecticut” (Atlantic Monthly, XV, %87); but most of 
them had not even the good luck to be Pleiades and are 
simply extinguished scintillations that never really 
shone. Some Columbian authors were dignitaries in their 
day, however. There is a poem of seventeen solid pages 


Esq., late Governor of the State of New Jersey, etc., etc., 
etc.”; and yet there is nothing in the long series of 
couplets to win our thanks unless it be the fine example 
of philosophic acquiescence bequeathed to later ex- 
Governors. A few names of these bards are yet pre- 
served in the Encyclopedias. Richard Alsop was a leader 
among the Hartford wits; and ‘‘ Doctor Ladd,” Joseph 
Ladd by name, was once famous in Rhode Island for his 
poems, signed ‘‘Arouet,” and deserves remembrance for 
acertain chivalry in the manner of his death, having 
been killed at Charleston, 8. C., just before the publica- 
tion of this volume, he having voluntarily fired in the air 
and then fallen by the bullet of his adversary. Trumbull 
is still vaguely recalled as the author of ‘‘ McFingal,” a 
poem in Hudibrastic verse and one which has contributed 
to the quotation-books two indestructible passages, both 
usually credited by the newspapers to Hudibras itself. 
“ No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 
And 
“For any wap with half an eye 
What stands before bim may espy; 
But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 
The one name which among all these retains a certain 
modernness is that of Philip Freneau, whose poems still 
find occasional republication, and whose varied career 
links him with our national records. He is here only rep- 
resented, however, by a serio-comic condensed epic 
called ‘‘ Sketches of American History,” and by a rather 
thoughtful poem of his early voyagings, entitled ‘*‘ Writ- 
ten at Sea in a Heavy Gale.” Captain Philip Freneau he 
is here entitled; but his best poems are not here, and 
perhaps were not published until a little later. It is 
worth noticing—while we are still looking out for local 
coloring--that he wrote poems on the Honey Bee and 
the Wild Honeysuckle, which are discreetly preserved 
by Mr. Stedman, whe also has, of course, included the 
one touch of imaginative poetry to which either Freneau 
or his American generation attained—the verses on ‘‘The 
Indian Burying Ground,” which Longfellow had already 
preserved in the amber of his volume ‘* The Waif”: 
* By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer—a shade !” 
But the names of most of these contributors are not 
merely dead; they seem never to have actually lived. 
The editor himself appears not to have actually known 
them; so that ‘“‘James Allen, of Boston,” and ‘*-—— 
Bradford” and ‘‘ —— Bayard” and ‘“ Evans” and 
‘‘___ Fentham ” and ‘‘—— Dawes” appear but ghosts 
of names haunting some dim realm of history into 
which they were never fully born. Mimnermus and 
Stesichorus, and the half-suspected authors of this or 
that nameless verse in the Greek Anthology, seem to 
represent existences hardly more shadowy and quite as 
near to our imagination. The truth is that poetry came 
to the American Republic. as Cicero says that it did to 
the Roman, after its foundations had been laid in states- 
manship and oratory. ‘‘Sero igitur a nostris poete vel 
cogniti vel recepti.” (Cicero ‘‘ Tusc. Disp.” i, 2.) 
CAMBRIDGE, MAB8S8. 
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HOW TO GIVE A PERMANENT IMPULSE TO 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY EDWARDS A. PARK., D.D., LL.D, 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








THE friends of the American Board are now concerned 
in answering two questions: Why should a new impulse 
be given to the cause of missions, and How shall the im- 
pulse be given? The present article is devoted to the 
second of the two questions. It specifies not all but 
some of the means, not of a sporadic, still less of a 
spasmodic, but of a permanent impulse to the mission- 
ary cause. 


1. The missionary movement would be quickened if 
its friends were more obviously governed by a self-deny- 
ing love to Christ. There would be no want of mission- 
ary candidates and no want of missionary funds, if the 
men who have consecrated themselves to the service of 
their Lord would renew and intensify their consecra- 
tion; in more senses than the common one, ‘Charity 
begins at home.” The stream of generosity flows from 
the fountain of a penitent spirit. Itis the poor wise 








It was the period of lingering political defiance; and 


on ‘Philosophic Solitude,” by ‘ William Livingston, 


| man who saves the city, altho he may not be remem- 
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bered. The spirit of self-denial, as manifest in the life 
of Adoniram Judson and Ann Hasseltine, of Samuel 
Newell and Harriet Atwood, has brought treasures of 
gold and silver into the missionary service. During the 
earlier decades of the American Board the humble and 
self-sacrificing life of missionary. candidates had an ob- 
vious influence in awakening the churches from their 
torpor. It wasa still, small voice, but it was heard in 
the silence of the night. At the present day it is not 
easy to form an estimate of the degree in which our 
early candidates were oppressed by extreme poverty, by 
the opposition of their friends to the missionary enter- 
prise, or by a distrust of their fitness for the enterprise 
which was formerly more embarrassing than itis now. 
Their patience in suffering was itself an appeal for the 
sympathy of the churches; a whispered appeal, but so 
much the more affecting. 

Many unpublished records give evidence of the disci- 
pline to which these missionary candidates submitted in 
order to equip themselves for their lonely work in un- 
known lands, Year after year some of them met to- 
gether for the purpose of correcting each other’s real or 
supposed faults. 

One of these candidates, after having been saddened 
by privately reflecting on his own pride, literary ambi- 
tion and love of popular applause, made a record of the 
criticisms passed upon him by thirteen of his brethren 
who met in hisown room. As ascholar he was superior 
to his critics, and, after recording their remarks upon 
him, he added: 

‘“‘ Most of the above remarks I am conscious are just, tho 
I think one or two are rather severe. I am thankful to my 
brethren for their faithfulness. . . . At the same time 
I am conscious of other faults more heinous and more dan- 
gerous to my own soul and to the cause of Christ than any 
specified above, such as” etc., etc. . . . “AfterI had gone 
to my room I could but weep before God over my numerous 
faults so faithfully exposed,”’ etc., etc. 

This confession fairly illustrates the character of many 
who aspired for the missionary work sixty years ago. 
They were models of self-consecration. They did not 
shrink from being examined or from being criticised by 
their fellow-candidates or by the Prudential Committee 
of the Board. The appropriate emblem of their self- 
sacrificing spirit was the picture of the ox, the plow, 
and the blazing altar, with the under-written motto: 
‘* Ready for either.” 

In the second decade of the American Board a well- 
known missionary agent began his appeal to some theo- 
logical students with the words: ‘‘ I have come to find a 
man who will spend his life where no other man will 
dare to go.” He portrayed the evils to be endured and 
the perils to be encountered as if these were the most 
efficacious motives for enlisting a brave soldier of the 
cross. Men of worldly wisdom complained that the 
American Board was defeating its own designs in at- 
tempting to raise missionary recruits by plain disclos- 
ures of the hardships attending missionary life. But 
the moral sublimity of this life was seen in its surmount- 
ing these hardships. When, in 1829, Mr. (afterward 
Rev. Dr.) E. C. Bridgman was about to embark for bis 
mission to China, his friends and schoolmates assem- 
bled at his rural home to take their leave of him. The 
President of Amherst College was invited to express the 
farewell sentiments of the company. In this address 
he frankly stated that, while it was possible, it was by 
no means probable that the youthful missionary would 
ever revisit his birthplace, and, accordingly, the com- 
panions of his childhood were now looking at his face 
for the last time on earth. This was the uniform im- 
pression made at the farewell meeting of the mission- 
aries. Jn that day it was the true impression. It re- 
vealed the apirit of self-sacrifice characterizing the 
youthful missionaries. In that spirit lay their power 
over the churches. The young men were courageous, 
and their courage inspired the older men of the com- 
munity. They did not stipulate for the pleasant 
parts of the missionary field, but they avowed their 
willingness to labor in the most unpleasant parte. 
Their spirit was contagious. It enlisted new allies. 
Many of them became successful missionaries before 
they reached the heathen shore. The martyrdom of 
Lyman and Munson was an incalculable loss to the 
American Board, but their willingness to go where they 
were in danger of being martyred was an inestimable 
gain. How rich was the harvest reaped by Henry 
Martyn and David Brainerd on pagan soil is unknown 
here below; but their influence continues to be an ap- 
peal to sympathetic men for a large increase of mission- 
ary workers and for a new influx of misssionary 
funds. If a hundred pastors of our churches, not 
older than those two missionaries and breathing their 
self-abnegating spirit, would now say to the American 
Board: ‘*‘ We will leave our native land; send us to the 
land of flowers or of thorns, of civilized or half-civilized 
or savage men; send us anywhere so we may preach 
the Gospelto men who never heard it before”—what 
would be the effect? Our rich men of their abundance 
would cast their gifts into the treasury, and the poer 
widow would cast in more than they ll. 


II. The missionary movement will be quickened if its 
friends would acquire a deeper faith than they now 
have in the truths which lie at the basis of the move- 





ment, If we aim to enliven the benevolence of men, 
we must enlighten their intelleet. Their right action 
depends on their right feeling; their right feeling de- 
pends on their right belief. Their benevolence rises into 
beneficence when the Divine Spirit gives them a pro- 
found conviction that the Scriptures are an infallible 
guide into spiritual truth, that Christ has offered an 
atonement for all men, that on the basis of this atone- 
ment all men who die penitent will pass at once into 
Heaven, that all men who die impenitent will pass at 
once into their eternal penalty. On these four topics 
the Founders, the early Secretaries, the early Mission- 
aries of the American Board have been earnest and de- 
cided, The missionary literature of various evangelical 
denominations has borne impressive testimony in favor 
of the truth that the heathen who die in their sins will 
perish forever. One important part of this literature 
is the sermon on ‘‘ The Moral Dignity of the Missionary 
Enterprise.” This was an epechal discourse. It was 
preached in 1823, by Francis Wayland, afterward the 
distinguished President of Brown University. Its dis- 
tinctive power consisted in paragraphs like the follow- 
ing: 

“We have considered these beings [the heathen] as im- 
mortal, and candidates fér an eternity of happiness or 
misery; and we cannot avoid the belief that they are ex- 
posed to eternal misery. Here, you will observe, the ques- 
tion with us is not whether a heathen, unlearned in the 
Gospel, can be saved. We are willing to admit that he 
may. But if he be saved he must possess holiness of heart; 
for without holiness no man shall see the Lord. And 
where shall we find holy heathen? Where is there the 
vestige of purity of heart among unevangelized nations? 
It is in vain to talk about the innocence of these children 
of Nature. It isin vain to tell us of their graceful my- 
thology. ‘heir gods are such as lust makes welcome. Of 
their very religious services it is a shame even to speak. 
To settle the question concerning their future destiny it 
would only seem necessary to ask, What would be the 
character of that future state in which those principles of 
heart which the whole history of the heathen world devel- 
ops were suffered to operate in their unrestrained maligni- 
ty? No; solemn as is the thought, we do believe that, 
dying in their present state, they will be exposed to all 
that is awful in the wrath of Almighty God.” 

Another impressive discourse was preached in 1829 by 
Alonzo Potter, afterward the Episcopal Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania. The following extract from it deserves to be 
repeated in every pulpit which is consecrated to the 
welfare of the heathen ; 


“Remember then—I speak to each individual—there 
is one pagan souk a soul which must live forever; a 
soul for which your Saviour bled; a soul which 
can feel and suffer and enjoy as well as you: there 
is one such soul that depends for salvation on you 
and on you alone. After all that benevolence has done, or 
during the present age can do, millions will still remain 
unenlightened. Select one of these, and reflect that for 
you it is tosay whether that soul shall receive the offers 
of redeeming mercy! You cap, humble as may be your 
station, scanty as may be your means, you by your pray- 
ers, your example and your bounty, can create an influ- 
ence, which, going forth in the multiplied forms of Bibles 
and tracts and schools and missionaries, shall constitute 
a moral impulse sufficient—I am conscious of no exagger- 
ation when I say it—sufficient to bear at least one soul 
triumphant into the joy of its Lord! But restrain those 
prayers; refuse this bounty; co-operate not in this cause; 
speak and act against it, and thus palsy the energies of 
others, and that soul is lost. You cannot delegate its con- 
version to another; you cannot bequeath it to posterity. It 
has no protracted existence; is it contemporary with your- 
self; with you it will descend into the tomb; for you there- 
fore—O that the Holy Spirit would write this truth on 
your inmost hearts!—for you, whose are the means of its 
salvation, and without whose remissness it shall not be 
lost—for you, it isto say, whether at the last day there 
shall be upon your heads the guilt of its blegd, or the 
glory of its redemption!”’ 

Both of the above-named sermons might have gained 
the popular ear by portraying the influence of missions 
on the domestic life of the heathen; on the educa- 
tion and civilization of well-nigh imbruted men; on the 
commerce, the arts, the science, the civil polity of the 
world. But they uttered a louder voice; they struck a 
heavier blow; they pointed to the eternity of joy or of 
sorrow. The mind of man was made for the thought of 
eternity. It is impressed by the truth of eternal recom- 
pense as by few other truths, for eternal recompense 
suggests the entire character of God. Nations, it 
is said, are ruled by an idea. So is the Church. When 
the Apostle said: ‘‘I am debtor both to Greeks and to 
Barbarians,” he awakened the missionary spirit in mul- 
titudes of hisreaders. The young disciple who says with 
deep feeling: I am debtor to the pagansg I owe to them 
all possible intercessions in their behalf; I have faith 
that if I breathe the right spirit and make the right 
effort for pagans my work will be crowned with success; 
in this view I feel responsible for the conversion of some 
man whom I neversaw and never shall see until I meet 
him at the bar of God—the youthful disciple who feels 
himself to be thus responsible for the heathen, will be 
either in person or by proxy a missionary of the Gospel 
to them. Both of the sermons above named admit that 
if men without the Gospel become penitent for sin they 
will be saved on the ground of the atonement; but the 
two germons unite in expressing the conviction that in 
the vast majority of instances the character developed 
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§ without the gospel gives no sign of penitenee and war- 


rants ne hope of future blessedness, 

As a departure from true doctrine has checked the rise 
of missionary zeal in recent days, so a return to true 
doctrine will cause the zeal to rise again. The mission- 
ary spirit has been chilled by error; it will be warmed 
into activity by truth. The truth is, that we must hoid 
out and hold up.before our churches the penalty as well 
as the precept of the Divine law. An opposing error is, 
that the fear of punishment is selfish in its very essence, 
Now, if the fear of punishment be selfish in its very es- 
sence, then the hope of rewarc is selfish 1n its very es- 
sence. But our Maker is incessantly appealing to our hope 
of reward and also to our fear of punishment. He is ap- 
pealing to them in our moral sense and in the Sacred 
Scriptures, This fear of punishment and this hope of 
reward may be unselfish and holy; or it may be 
unselfish and constitutional, neither sinful 
nor holy. We may and we should make an appeal 
to these holy or innocent principles as motives to the 
discharge of duty. True, there is a hope and there is a 
fear which involve a supreme love to self. Te these 
sinful’ principles we need not, and we must 
not appeal. But when we are told that the principle of 
fear is itself ignoble and sinful, we are virtually told that 
God has implanted in the human soul a sensibility that 
is unworthy of being noticed. When we are cautioned 
against attempting to awaken a fear that the heathen 
will perish unless they receive the Gospel, we may repeat 
the emphatic words: ‘‘ Go into all the world. Preach 
the Gospel to the wholecreation. He that believeth shall 
be saved; he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” 
‘* He that believeth shall be saved.” Here isthe Redeem- 
er’s appeal to hope. Is the hope selfish? Saved from 
what? Saved from the penalty that would have been 
inflicted on all men if God had not given ‘‘ his only be- 
gotten Son that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have eternal life.” Saved from the penalty 
that would have been inflicted on all of us if God had 
not commended “ his own love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” Saved from 
the penalty inflicted on the rich man who did not 
hearken to Moses and the prophets. ‘‘ He who disbe- 
lieveth shall be condemned.” This is the Redeemer’s 
appeal to fear. Is the fear selfish and ignoble? Con- 
demned to what? Condemned to the penalty threat- 
ened in the entire Bible from the first of Genesis to the 
last of the Apocalypse. Condemned to the death which 
is “the wages of sin.” Does the Saviour require the 
missionary enterprise? We must obey him; Does lie 
give a reason for it? We must not despise the reason. 
Does he present a motive for it? We must present the 
same motive, The objector adds that our prominent 
motive in rousing the missionary spirit must he our love 
to Christ and not our desire to deliver the heathen from 
punishment, Does not the objector know that the de- 
sire to save the heathen is the same essential motive as 
the desire to honor Christ? Does he say to the mother, 
bending over the couch of her agonized infant, that she 
must be moved to relieve the infant, not by the infant's 
cries, but by love to the Redeemer? Does he need to be 
told that if she be not stirred by pity for the child 
whom she hath seen she will not be stirred by love to 
the Redeemer whom she hath not seen? 

A more radical question is: Why do we exercise love 
to Christ? A profound answer is: ‘‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us.” We are impelled to serve him by the 
love which he manifests toward us. He died for us that 
we should not live to ourselves but to him. He died for 
the salvation of all men who will repent of sin. We 
are thus pressed onward to labor forthe heathen whom 
Christ died to save. So faraswe can we imitate him. 
We spend our life for the eternal salvation of men in 
whose behalf he laid down his life. Thus our article 
closes as it began: We need a spirit of deeper consecra- 
tion to our Lord than we have exercised hitherto, It is 
time for us to stop our disputes on the minor details of 
the missionary work, to stop our effort for making our 
catholic Board a sectarian one. It is time for every 
Christian to adopt the words of the Apostle : 


“Brethren, I count not myself yet to have apprehended. 
but one thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind, 
and stretching forward to the things which are before, I 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high call 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” 

ANDOVER, Mass. 
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EVANGELISTIC PREACHING. 


BY GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 











DuRING the last decade there has been a distinct ad- 
vance in the direction of evangelistic preaching. By 
evangelistic preaching we mean more than evangelical 
preaching. It is assumed that the doctrine of the great 
mass of our pastors is evangelical as distinct from 
rationalistic or Unitarian. This may be quite true, and 
yet it does not follow that evangelical preaching is 
evangelistic. By evangelistic preaching we mean the 
Gospel preached with a view of bringing about imme- 
diate results im the conversion of men and wgmen who 
hear; that manner and stgle of presenting the Gospel 
that says distinctly to the hearer: ‘‘ God commands you 








now to repent and offers you forgiveness and salvation 
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now,” and that follows this declaration up by such argu- 
ments and appeals as are calculated to lead the uncon- 
verted hearer to act upon the message. 4 

It may be urged that all preaching ought to have that 
element of present and immediate urgency in it. Very 
true; but as a matter of fact it is not so. It would be 
perfectly safe to say that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
preachers would be surprised if in the course of their 
regular mmistrations they were informed that men and 
women were being constantly converted. What a sen- 
sation it would be to many pastors if it should happen, say 
even twenty times during the year, that as many different 
persons should call upon them and tell them that during 
the preaching of such and such a sermon they had been 
converted. This, of course, happens now and again, but 
itis not usual. Not many pastors expect such imme- 
diate results, nor are many sermons prepared with that 
end in view. The ordinary teaching and preaching goes 
on from Sabbath to Sabbath, and now and again (to the 
extent of less than an average of ten to a church during 
the year) there are found those who meet the sessions 
and committees of the churches and declare their con- 
version, or at least their readiness and desire to unite 
with the Church. Of the sum total of all these, the bulk 
will be found to have come from the Sabbath-schools, as 
the result, more of the personal and direct dealing there 
or the part of faithful teachers, than of pulpit ministra- 
tion; or else from some special meetings, say, during the 
week of prayer, or at other seasons. 

Now we are not disposed to condemn without qual- 
ification our pastors in this matter. The pastor's duty 
is pre-eminently to teach and edify his flock; but at 
the same time, under our present system of single 
ministry, every pastor is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of evangelizing the people, as well as feeding the 
flock. The tendency, however, is for the single minis- 
ter to fall into the habits of the teacher; and he rarely 
rouses himself to the importance of direct and evangel- 
istic preaching with the almost necessary after-meet- 
ings and other arrangements needed to give the hearer, 
who may be awakened or converted by the preaching, 
an opportunity of further inquiry or of avowing his faith 
and taking his place among the believers. 

Again the tendency in these days is strongly toward 
“study.” By this we mean not so much the study of 
the Word for the purpose of gathering fresh messages 
for the people and new combinations of Gospel truth 
with which to move on the hearts and consciences of 
men; but the “study” of the exciting and absorbing 
questions involved in modern criticism and theological 
debate. Almost every minister feels that he must be 
“abreast of the times” in these matters, and so he de- 
votes much time to these questions, which it must be 
confessed ate very attractive and fascinating. Well, 
having spent the week over some new book, or in the 
investigation of some new phase of modern theological 
thought, it is hardly possible not to yield to the desire 
to embody the fruits of that study in asermon.- And 
so it comes to pass that while the congregations are in- 
structed and so far edified, as a rule the unconverted 
portion of the people are rather led to wonder “ if these 
things be true” than to cry out: ‘‘ What must I do to 
be saved ?” 

To correct this tendency there ought to be, and must 
be, some heroic determination to preach the good news 
to men, simply, directly, and with imperative demand 
upon their consciences to heed God’s Word. A pastor 
said to us recently substantially these words: ‘‘1 quite 
agree that we do not have enough evangelistic preach- 
ing in our pulpits. Ido not preach in that way myself 
as I ought to do, and as I would like to do; but the fact 
is, lam constantly impressed with the necessity of show- 
ing the people that the Gospel is true, before I can feel to 
urge upon them the acceptance of Christ.” No doubt 
many pastors feel this; but they are mistaken in the sup- 
position that there is as much skepticism among the peo- 
ple as there is in the ministers’ studies. By this we mean 
not in the ministers themselves, but in the books they 
are reading and the debatable questions which are so ab- 
sorbing them. Indeed, we are persuaded that much of 
the present unbelief among the people is the result of 
unwise pulpit discussion of questions raised by the athe- 

istic and intidel criticism of the day. Much of this criti- 
cism would die out and perish of itself, if. it were not 
kept alive by constant pulpit discussion. Not one per- 
son out of a hundred in our congregetions ever hears of 
these things until they are introduced by the pastors into 
their sermons. 

The best answer to these questions whith tend to 
skepticism is the direct, warm-hearted, Holy Ghost-in- 
spired preaching of the Gospel. The best way to prove 
that Jesus is the Christ is to do it from the Scriptures, as 
Paul did. If the modern critic objects to this method 
on the ground that the witness of the Scriptures to 
Christ is the very matter in dispute, our answer would 
be that we are willing to let the Holy Spirit take care of 
that question, and that the conversion and sanctifica- 
tion of sinners shall be the proof of the truth of the 
Seriptures, 

Let the debate between faith and unbelief, as now be- 
fere us, be carried on by the few men who are pre-emi- 
nently qualified to do it with their pens, putting their 
results in book-form for those who need or want them; 


preaching of the Gospel directly to the hearts of their 
people; and the work of the Lord will go forward with 
far more satisfactory results. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 
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LIBERTY AND PROPERTY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER. 








M. De LAVELEYE says: ‘Property is the essential 
complement of liberty. Without property man is not 
truly free.” : 
It will be worth while, taking this dictum as a text, to 
unravel it and distinguish its elements of truth and 
falsehood; for it is as pretty a specimen as could well be 
found of the sort of social philosophy in which confu- 
sion of termsand unclearness of thinking set apothems 
in circulation which easily pass as the profoundest wis- 
dom, when they are really null, or, still worse, are true 
or false just as you take them. 
The specimen before us may mean either of two 
things. It may mean that every man has a right to be, 
and expects to be, a free man; that to be such he must 
have some property; therefore, that the authority which 
is responsible forsecuring him his freedom is bound to 
see to it that he gets some property; or, it may mean 
that freedom is a thing which every man should seek to 
win and acquire; that it is not possible to acquire it 
without property; therefore, that every sober,. indus- 
trious, and socially ambitious man should properly seek 
to get property. Which of these two does the proposi- 
tion mean? By its terms it is impossible to decide. It 
is a proposition which two persons might understand 
and employ at the same time in the two opposite senses 
with perfect good faith, and thereby lay the foundation 
for a ‘‘ social discussion” of great magnitude, the only 
fruit of which would be to find out at.last how they had 
misunderstood each other from the beginning. We have 
seen numerous instances of this kind, and it can hardly 
be disputed that the propositions which admit of such 
differences of interpretation are extremely mischievous, 
If the proposition is taken in the former sense, the 
notion of a ‘‘ free man” is taken to be something simple 
and definite, which can be made the basis of deductions, 
and upon which obligations of social duty can be con- 
structed, aimed especially at the State, which guarantees 
liberty as a political right. Property then becomes a 
right of the individual, in his relation with society or 
the State. He would not forfeit this right to have 
property unless he should get some property by his own 
effort. If he did that he would fall under the “duties 
of wealth,” the first of which, as we learn from current 
discussion, is to.substribe to or contribute the fund by 
which the State makes others free. 
If the proposition is taken in the latter sense, the no- 
tion of a free man cannot beset up a priori. A free man 
is such a man as results under the limitation of earthly 
life, when he has individual and social power sufficient 
to bear up against the difficulties which harass us here. 
The proposition would then say that no man can do this 
witheut property. Property would, therefore, bea duty, 
not aright. A man could not lay claim to it against 
anybody else; he would be bound to produce it from 
his own energy, and by the use of his own resources. 
Property would, therfore, arise, in the social organiza- 
tion, from the obligation of every man to pay his way in 
the body of which he is a member, and to carry the bur- 
den of others for whom he is responsible; first of all, of 
his wife and children. It would not arise, as under the 
first interpretation, from the fact that he needs some- 
thing which he has not. 
According to these two interpretations, the proposition 
contains neither one or the other of the two great phi- 
losophies which are now in dispute on the social 
domain. They might, in fact, be defined as affirm- 
ing, one, that property is a right of him who has it 
not, and a duty of him who has it, looking 
always simply at the distribution of that which is ; the 
other, that property is a right of him who has it, anda 
duty of him who has it not, viz.: a duty to work and pro- 
duce some. 
We need not stop for any long discussion of the defi- 
nition of property; for it does not seem to be involved 
in the issue beforeus. By property I mean the sum of 
things which serve the wants of men, and the appropri- 
ation of which to individual use and enjoyment is as- 
sured by the power of society. Such seems to be the 
sense in which the word is taken in the passage quoted 
also, so that we are at least free from the constant con- 
fusion between property, the metaphysical notion. of 
property, the right of property, and the moral justifica- 
tion of property. The author of this thesis has not, 
therefore, a balloon at band, so that when he is beaten 
on the ground he can take to the clouds. The property 
which a man needs to make him free is food, clothes, 
shelter and fuel to release him from the slavery of want. 
These are material things, goods, wealth, products of 
labor and capital, objects of appropriation, sources of 
exclusive satisfaction 60 him who consumes them on 
himself, therefore objects of strife, occasions of crime, 
definitions of meum and tuum, things about which law 
turns, chief subjects of the moral law, leading facts in 
the history af civilization, having their origin far back 
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. we can follow. That is what is meant by property when 


it is said that without property a man cannot be free, no 
matter which interpretation we give to that proposition. 
One of the best medieval scholars of this century, Gue- 
rard, wrote: ‘‘ Liberty and praperty entered the hut of 
the serf together’; “ Liberty and property increased to- 
gether and justified each other”; and he often repeats 
statements to thesame effect. Another scholar, Pigeon- 
neau, has written that in the boroughs which were built 
up around the seats ef bishops, princes and abbots, 
commerce created wealth, and wealth created liberty. 
The history of the Middle Ages, when studied objectively 
and not romantically, fully sustains these dicta. The 
history of modern civilization from the ninth and elev- 
enth centuries, about which these writers were speaking, 
down to the present time, reveals the course by which 
liberty and property have been developed together; but at 
the same time it reveals that they have grown together 
only when property has been secure, and the right of 
property hasbeen strictly maintained, and that nothing 
has ever been more fatal to liberty than socialistic abuse 
of property. . 

In the view of liberty which I have tried to present, 
liberty is a conquest. It does not lie at the beginning of 
history and of the struggle of the human race on this 
earth. It lies at the end of it. It is one of the richest 
and finest fruits of civilization. We should not, there- 
fore, if we gave up civilization, fall back into permanent 
rest in the primeval state of ‘‘ natural liberty.” We 
should, on the contrary, lose liberty, if we lost civiliza- 
tion. It is liberty which is unstable, and always in 
jeopardy, and can only be maintained by virtue and dili- 
gence. The two great means by which men have won 
liberty in the course of civilization have been property 
and knowledge. Whenever the distribution of property 
has been arbitrarily interfered with, either because the 
State became too strong or too weak, liberty has de- 
clined. Civilization has not always suffered because, as 
in the formation of the great States, civilization. under 
circumstances, might win, altho liberty was arrested. 
Civilization will win any time at the expense of liberty, 
if discipline and coercion are necessary to the security of 
property. Therefore the truth is that liberty and prop- 
erty go togetker, and sustain each other in a glorious 
accord, but only in the highest and best civilization 
which men have yet attained; and to maintain them 
both together, or to maintain that order of society in 
which they are consonant and co-operative, is a task 
which mankind has never yet succeeded in accomplish- 
ing save in a most imperfect way. 

The serf first obtained chattels and then land in prop- 
erty. On them he won his first power, and that meant 
his first liberty, meaning thereby his personal liberty. 
His title to these things, that is, his right to appropriate 
them to his own exclusive use and enjoyment, and to be 
sustained by the power of the State in so doing, was his 
first step in civil liberty.- It was by this movement that 
he ceased to be a serf. This movement has produced the 
great middle class of modern times, The elements in it 
have been property, science and liberty. The first and 
chief of these, however, is property. There is noliberty 
without property, because there is nothing else without 
property on this earth. How can any one dispute this 
who will think for a moment that property means 
food, and clothes, etc., the first things necessary that we 
may exist at all; and that we use the word property 
rather than wealth or goods when we mean to refer to 
their appropriation to the exclusive use of individuals ? 
Therefore, liberty and property are not inseparable, and 
if they are separated, it is property which is fundamen- 
tal and permanent, and not liberty. 

Hence the proposition which we undertook to examine 
does not bear analysis well. The dictum that no man 
can be free without property is entirely true or false as 
we construe it one way or another. Freedom and prop- 
erty are not inseparable. If they are separated, it 
is liberty and not property which is the adjunct. If 
they are united, they do not simply coalesce, but their 
combination belongs to anew and higher order of civili- 
zation, calling for new-social knowledge, and wisdom to 
maintain it. 

New HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE POSTAL SERVICE IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


BY THE HON. JOHN M. GREGORY. 





THE ideal of the American postal service seems to be 
to carry the mail from post-office to post-office; that of 
Europe is to take it from writer to reader. Here, except 
in the larger cities, letters are taken from one town to 
another, and each man is left to seek at the nearest of- 
fice, often miles distant, the letters which may lie there 
days awaiting his coming, he being tn the mean time ig- 
norant of their arrival. The European Service, on the 
contrary, aims to do for the whole country what our 
free delivery system does only for the chief cities. Take 
England, for example, where the modern postal system 
was born; throughout its rural districts and villages, as 
well as in its great towns, the postman goes daily, at 
jeast, from door to door, carrying and receiving the 
mail matter and hurrying it to its destination. The 
completeness of such a service and the incompleteness 
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sided in the rural districts of England or Germany, and 


who have also had occasion to depend on our own vil-. 
lage post-offices, and have seen at these ¢ ffices the little. 
crowds of expectant correspondents which gather there. 


around the postmaster’s desk or window, two or three 
times a day, when a mail is due—the business man or 
his clerk looking for letters from business correspond- 
ents: the farmer or his boy who has come in a mile or 
two from the farm to get possible letters or papers: the 
anxious mother, wearied with ber long walk to get news 
from absent son or daughter; and people of all classes, 
from miles around, who have left their labors to see if 
the mail has brought aught for them, and anxiously 
wondering if their letters sent to country friends had 
reached their destination. ° 

Contrast this picture with that of a similar English 
village or rural community, whose members never think 
of going to the post-office, but remain quietly at their 
homes and business, sure of the postman’s coming, and 
certain that if any mail matter is on its way to them it 
will not pause till it bas reached their doors. So, also, 
the sender of mail matter knows for a certainty that 
what he sends will be delivered without delay, and he 
can count the hour when his correspondent will receive 
it. From Writer to Reader, with due speed and safety— 
surely this is the true ideal of a good postal service; and 
nothing less than this will meet modern wants and busi- 
ness. 

True, the denser populations of Europe render this 
ideal easier of accomplishment there than it would be in 
many of the newer communities of our own country; 
but the chief difficulties in our way lie not in our more 
scattered populations; they are found, rather, in the in- 
ferior theory of the service which forbids the attempt, 
and in the rates of wages for carriers, which render the 
service too costly to be easily extended over the whole 
country. 

Our postal system was established at a time when the 
pioneer settlements were remote from each other, and 
the natural conception of the work was to get the mail 
transported from one settlement to another, leaving 
each person to look out for and fetch his own letters to 
and from the office. In the larger cities we have ac- 
cepted the European ideal, and carry letters from door 
to door; but no Postmaster-General has yet been found 
bold enough to think of extending the free carrier ser- 
vice to the whole country. The present head of the Post- 
office Department is a man of energy and business capac- 
ity; and in place of the inquiry directed by a recent res- 
olution of Congress to ascertain the cost of extending 
the free delivery service to cities of 3,000 inhabitants, be 
may institute the far nobler inquiry as to the means of 
giving free delivery of mails to all the people of the land, 
writing on the banner of the Service the worthy motto, 
From Writer to Reader. 

Evidently the first condition of establishing a univer- 
sal free delivery is to establish a rate of compensation 
within the means of the Department. Our carrier ser- 
vice, thought of only as a luxury for the great cities, 
was established with city rates of pay ; and even these 
were exaggerated to meet the views of politicians who 
were to dictate the appointments, and naturally wished 
the “Spoils” to be as attractive as possible. ‘The free 
delivery was thus made needlessly expensive even for 
the cities, the carriers receiving much more than is paid 
for other work requiring equal strength and ability. 
Six hundred, eight hundred and a thousand dollars a 
year—the common pay of our city letter carrierze—are, as 
wages go, disproportionate for a service which requires 
only a good pair of legs and intelligence sufficient to 
read the addresses on Jetters and remember the location 
of afew houses and streets. The extension of the ser- 
vice to country villages and districts on such jay is ob- 
viously impossible. But are there not thousands of 
competent men and stout boys who would be glad todo 
the work in the rural districts for one-third of these 
rates? No pay is reallysmall when numbers greatly in 
excess of the demand are ready to leave other employ- 
ments and undertake the work for the compensation 
offered. 

The pay of the English carriers or postmen, tho larger 
than that on the Continent, and confessedly less than it 
ought to be in Great Britain, 16 shillings a week (nearly 
$208 a year) for beginners, and only 28 shillings a week 
(near $364 a year), for the most experienced—still never 
fails to attract as many competent men as are wanted 
for the work. Fifty per cent. added to these rates, or 
say $300a year for beginners, and $500 a year for the 
oldest and ‘most experienced, would be ample pay for 
the service in the small towns and country villages of 
the United States, and would be eagerly sought at those 
rates by an abundance of applicants of good character. 
In England, in the country places, half-time men are 
employed for some part of the service. The postmaster 
at Redhill in Surrey told me last summer that he had 
two outlying country districts which he served through 
a shoemaker and a tailor, who, after their day’s work 
on the bench, were glad to take an hour or two of walk 
in the country for the small compensation of seven shil- 
lings a week each. In this way the whole’rural district 
is reached at little cost. 

If the enormous expense of this extension of the free 
delivery system seems appalling, a brief calculation will 
show how much it now costs the people to get their 





mail, and how much would therefore be saved them by. 
the proposed reform. Given a village post-office serving 
a hundred families withi-a radius of three miles—an 

office fairly representing thousands throughout the 

country—allow to these families an average of: one hour 

a day spent in seeking or sending mail, the total cost at 

10 centsan hour would be $10 a day, or $3,650 a year. 

Supposing the service to be done partly by children, and 

the average cost to be but 5 cents an hour, or $5 a day 

for the whole district; this would still amount to $1,825 

a year, or, omitting Sundays, to $1,565 the year. One 

carrier at full time and one on half time would easily 

deliver the mail twice a day to all within one mile, and 

at least once a day to all outside of that distance, walk- 

ing only the 16 miles a day expected of the English 

postman in the country. The cost of this delivery would 

average less than two dollars a day. 

If in place of our many small post-offices, where the 
service is almost necessarily inferior and often ignorant, 
large postal districts were formed, each under one chief 
and each covering the territory served by six or eight of 
these sma | offices, all the postmasters, except the one 
being replaced by carriers or postmen, mounted or on 
foot as the distances might require, the free delivery 
could be introduced with scarcely any increase of cost, 
and, in some cases, at a positive saving. Let the people 
think; there is no reason for giving free delivery of 
mails to the dwellers in the cities and refusing it to those 
in the country places. Itis inthe country and its villages 
that the carrier’s service is most needed. The greater 
distances and the absence of good sidewalks and lighted 
streets, double the difficulties of sending to the post- 
office without at all diminishing the necessity. It is ad- 
mitted that no other branch of the public work comes 
so home to the business and bosom of all the people as 
this of the postal service, and none therefore demands 
such wise and liberal care on the part of our statesmen 
to give it the utmost stretch of convenience and ef- 
ficiency. 

If it be urged that the change here advocated implies 
a large increase of the number of public servants, it is 
frankly admitted and boldly defended. It is not an 
evil but a good to have a large number of people serving 
the public, providing for all, rich and poor alike, public 
conveniences, and rendering them services which only 
the Government can provide and render. Shall we lessen 
the service done the public because politicians abuse the 
appointing power? As well insist upon going afoot. 
because railroad officials abuse the trust confided to 
them. The argument is good for a sound and sufficient 
civil-service reform, but not at all sound against any 
and every increase of the civil service which the con- 
venience and happiness of the people demand. 

It may not prove possible to organize at once a free 
mail delivery for the whole country. In England, it cost 
in some districts more than twenty years to perfect all 
the arrangements. Its need and feasibility are beyond 
question, and its certainty in the future is beyond doubt. 
It should be at once accepted as the true ideal of the 
service, and all efforts, from the Postmaster-General's 
down, should be bent to its accomplishment. Given the 
will, the way will be found. 

Ihave aimed here merely to show the inferiority of 
our postal service in the single matter of free delivery. 
I have no space now to portray the other large and im- 
portant services rendered the people by some of the 
European postal systems, which are as yet refused by 
ours. The Postal Telegraph and Post-office Savings 
Bank must and will come in good time, And so with 
other services. 

WASHINGTON, D: C. 
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CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 








An American friend, of whose catholic sympathy I 
have the highest opimion, tells me that “‘ British criti- 
cism is insular and ignorant.” Insulat in comparison 
with Continental criticism, I suppose, and ignorant in 
comparison with that of America. The censure may 
serve as well as another text for a discussion of modern 
critics and criticism in general, at home and abroad. 
First, as to our insularity. We cannot, of course, help 
living on ‘‘an island off the French coast,” unless we 
emigrate; but if ‘insular’ means that we are more un- 
duly wedded to our own ideas and tastes than other peo- 
ple’s, we may venture to demur. My American friend, 
Mr. Brander Matthews, knows as well or better than I 
whether French criticism, since Saint Beuve, takes much 
heed of anything that is not Frexch. The most amus- 
ing. tho far from the most serious, of living critics, M. 
Jules Lemaitre, professes that he does not even read 
English; and when he reviews a play of Shakespeare’s, 
he gets it upinatranslation. M. Paul Bourget, on the 
other hand, who really is a serious critic, and who knows 
much of English (and I dare say of American) literature, 
frankly admits that he does not read Greek. M. Brune- 
tiére confines himself, I think, pretty closely to the wide 
literature of his own country. It was a French critic 
who translated Poe, and introdticed him to France; but 
it was the same critic who, speaking of Emerson 
and the transcendentalists, talked of doctrines that 
“came from Hell, or Boston.” If an Englishman, 
instead of Charles Baudelaire, had spoken thus, he would 
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justly have been thought insular, not to say insolent. In 

short, of living French critics, probably no one now but 

M. Tusserand has really a wide and exact knowledge of 

English literature, Russian and Norwegian plays and 

novels. Tolstof, Dr. Ibsen, Dostoievsky interest both 

French and English critics, but mainly in translations, 

We are no more or less insular in regarl to these than 

our neighbors. As to the Germans, it is notorious that, 

in serious studies, except in physical science, they pay no 

attention at all to what is done in England. ‘Lhis lordli- 

ness is not without its justification. An amusing exam- 

ple occurred to myself. .An eminent German reviewed 

a book of my own, first candidly observing that he had 

not read it, but that a young relation of his had read it, 

and told bim things about it. One might have preferred 

a criticism by the young relation, who seemed to be a 

sympathetic youth. However, I think Mr. Brander 

Matthews would have cailed it ‘‘ insular,” if Mr. Lecky, 

let us say, had criticised him without opening his book, 

on the strength of some remarks, by a nephew, who had 

read him. In short, however enormous our English de- 

ficiencies, we certainly spend much time over German 

books; we do not neglect them, we are not so foolish and 

so insular as that. And, however little our books may 

be worth, we are not, in this regard, so insular as the 

Germans. We might more plausibly be accused of using 
them, and borrowing from them too much and too free- 
ly. As to Ttaly and Spain, there is little literary traftic 

between us at present, tho every one of the profession 

knows scholars like Signor Comparetti, and a few 

novelists of the Southern Latin races are being translated 
‘in England and America. Thus, on the whole, we are 
rather less than more insular than the French and Ger- 
mans, tho none of us have the literary catholicity of 
Holland. It must bein regard to America, then, that 
we are “‘ insular.” Yet perhaps this means no more than 
that we certainly do not know American contemporary 
light literature as much as Americans know ours. But 
for this defect perhaps a pitiful regard for copyright, 
observed by most of our greater publishers, is as much 
responsible as our insular exclusiveness. We do not get 
copies of Mr. Howells’s and Mr. James’s novels for. noth- 
ing, thrown in as a * bonus” on our purchases of soap or 
sugar. Nosuch luck! As to serious American criticism 
or serious literature, the writing of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve and his allies, of Professor Whitney, of Mr. E. D. 
Perry, of Professor Child, of Mr. Parkman in his de- 
lightful histories, of Mr. Bancroft, of scholars in short, 
why, every one who is interested in such studies owes as 
much to them as to their German or French or Italian 
confréres But not many persons in any country are 
devotees of austere studies. If we were to say that any 
American philosopher or living historian is as well 
known here as Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
Froude are known in America, it would be untrue. But 
possibly Mr. Spencer and Mr. Ruskin are better known 
even in America than Mr. McMaster snd Prof. Jo- 
siah Royce The English writers are older men, no 
doubt, and have had a longer time wherein to construct 
a reputation. It is not the mere conceit of islanders 
that has made us more familiar with Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Froude than with Prof. Josiah Royce and Mr. 
McMaster. Where, then, does the insularity declare it- 
self? 1 shall try to show later where this wicked qual- 
ity declares itself. 

The other charge is that of ignorance. Our British 
criticism is ignorant. This isa fatal charge. A critic 
should be a man who brings to his judgment of books a 
knowledge, as far as possible, of all good literature. 
Ideally speaking, he should be familiar with everything 
good, from the Veda to the Talmud, from Homer to the 
Roman ballads, from the Upanishads to the Sagas, from 
Beowulf to Mr. Swinburne, from Omar Khayyam to 
“Uncle Remus.” from Chaucer to the Chansons de 
Geste. But life is short, languages are many, and of 
mapy books there isnoend. An adequate knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman literature, of European literature 
—especially that of France, Germany and Italy—is as 
much asa critic can be expected to possess. Now are 
our English writers igndrant of all this? Does Mr. 
Brander Matthews really think that Mr. Ruskin, Mr. J. 
A. Symonds, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Mr. Pater, Mr. Saintsbury (to whose knowledge of 
French literature M. Paul Bourget pays a deserved co-n- 
pliment), Mr. Frederic Harrison, in ‘Semitic poetry 
Prof. Robertson Smith, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Trail, Mr. 
Theodore Watts, are ignorant men—critics unacquaint- 
ed with the best literature of the world? I name only 
a few; some of them are writers with whose estimates 
of this author or that, with whose manner or style one 
may even violently disagree. But the knowledge of 
him who calls any one of them ignorant must be ency- 
clopedic; his reading must exceed that of Wolf or Ca- 
saubon, Macaulay or Scott. The censure, then seems to 
me not to be aimed at these students. Indeed, were I to 
attempt anything so invidious and provincial as to 
draw up a rival list of living American critics, whose 
acquaintance with the best books, new and old, Eng- 
lish, French or Greek, is equally wide and minute, | 
should be graveled: perhaps, of course (and very prob- 
ably), owing to my own insularity and ignorance. But 
these personal qualities are not the point at issue. The 
name of Mr. Lowell, of course, occurs to every one who 





! thinks of modern criticism; and Mr. Howells, in an es- 
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say on this subject, mentions Mr. Stedman and Mr. T, 
gs, Perry, doubtless with justice. 

One is writing, of course, about criticism—serious 
criticism of considerable authors, not about the daily 
and weekly toils of the common reviewer. He is very 
seldom—tho he is occasionally—a true student; and 
even when he is a true student, he is hurried and 
hustled a good deal in the attempt to keep up with the 
press of new and generally rather second-rate books. 
By critics I mean men who have a standard of excel- 
lence within them derived from a life-long acquaintance 
with what is best—with Homer and Sophocles, with 
Lucretius and Virgil, with Aristotle and Plato, with 
Longinus and Burke, with Montaigne and Pascal, with 
Shakespeare and Rabelais. I am not thinking of per- 
sons whose knowledge of literature is enormous; but 
all of it is in the monthly magazines, and the novels of 
the last twenty years in all languages. 

In no country are there many critics of high caliber, 
and, when they do exist, they should refrain, perhaps, 
from reviewing new novels and commonplace new books 
of verse. Stepping down from the crystal hights of 
universal excellence—from the hights where many an 
old philosopher divinely sung—they will find themselves 
ina very different country, and their criticisms thereof 
may be false or may be flippant, tho not necessarily 
either flippant or false. True, they should be the very 
first to welcome a new genius if they meet it; but how 
seldom do we meet a new genius, and how easily are we 
deceived by some contemporary hallucination! Some 
one complained, lately, that Mr. Matthew Arnold never 
made discoveries of young genius. Perhaps Mr. Arnold 
did well to abstain. It was, however, the critics, not 
the public, who first welcomed Mr. Stevenson, to take a 
modern instance; perhaps because what is excellent in 
Mr. Stevenson, while original in its essence, declares 
itself in style derived from what is excellent in the lit- 
erature of the past. 

In regard to Mr. Brander Matthews’s complaint, then, 
it is partly just, no doubt, if we scrutinize Euglish 
criticism with a standard of the perfect, of the ideal, in 
our minds. All things fail in comparison with this 
standard. Our critics do fail, of course, in urbanity, in 
catholicity, even in knowledge, as “fallible creatures 
must ever fail. ‘‘The beautiful is difficult,” says the 
Greek, and so is all perfection. But, comparatively 
speaking, and looking only at their contemporaries in 
other countries, I do not see that the English critics al- 
ready named are more insular than the French gentle- 
men, who only know their own language, or the German 
gentlemen, who disdain foreign work so much, or the 
Americans, even. ; 

Their failing, 1f I may speak generally, not drawing 
an indictment against a whole nation, is that of being 
too contemporary, too much limited to the work of to- 
day, of the generation. Their interest, as is natural in 
a young country, in young people always, is too much 
absorbed in what their co-evals are doing; and, above 
all, in what they are doing in fiction. The world is 
wide, the world is old; no mere studies of certain phases 
and ‘‘ movements” and characteristics of thirty years or 
less can ever be the crown of all literature, nor the goal 
of all literary endeavor. The names, the ways, the 

passions of the hour are not everything. Nor can we 
really judge them well and fairly; they are too near us, 
too much present with us, too much mixed up with so- 
cial and political passions. The novels of to-day, like 
the ‘Golden Ass” of Apuleius, in a day not very unlike 
ours, may be valuable historical documents, such of 
them as survive a thousand years hence. To-day, also, 
they may be of poignant interest to readers especially 
who are all inwrapped in to-day, and are, in fact, 
rather careful of society, politics and religion, than of 
mere literature. These readers are perfectly in their 
right: politics, religion, society, are interests much 
more pressing than literature. But they are not the 
same thing. Dr. Ibsen is not really a rival of Shakes- 
peare or of Moliére, nor is Mr. Edward Harrigan, nor 
Mr. Denman Thompson, perhaps. We are quite certain 
about Crashaw and Carew, in their way; but we are 
less certain, necessarily for the present, about Mr. 
J. Madison Carvein, and Mr. Edgar Faweett. 
In the same way we are certain, in spite of Mr. 
Howells, that an average piece of fiction in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine cannot be compared for excellence to 
one in “ Tinsley’s Magazine fifty years ago,” because. 
fifty years ago, Tinsley'’s Magazine did not exist. With 
magazine fiction at large, criticism has very little to do. 
The average of the work seems higher now than it was 
fifty years ago, except for what Thackeray and Edgar 

Poe and George Sand and Alexandre Dumas and Thé- 


ophile Gautier and Hawthorne may have been doing | 


for magazines in 1840. But one is not so sure that the 
modern magazine to-day has better work than theirs, 
one rather thinks not. As to the general run of the 
copy, it is better paid, and, I think, better done. With 
all this kind of thing serious criticism has not very much 
concern. The modern, the “topical,” the personal in- 
terest isso much stronger for us in what is of to-day, 
that we are not good judges. Where now is the form 
of the Chaldee Manuscript, or of much that made our 
fathers merry in Noctes Ambrosiane, or the rollicking 
of Maginn? Sufficient for the day is the magazine 


to-morrow. A not unamiable conservatism prevents 

me from thinking that “an average essay in one of our 

periodicals” is as good as an average essay of the best 

English time, and I prefer Steele and Addison to our 

modern essayists—if we have more than one. But this 

may be mere personal bias, and a romantic love of 

what has lasted well for two hundred years. Essayists 

are the very rarest of writers; three or four good ones 

were allies of Addison, and, in a later day, Hazlitt, 

Leigh Hunt, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Stevenson, continued or 

continue their tradition. It may be mere Toryism that 

makes one reader think “‘ the old is better.” 

At all events, let us give the old atrial. Not to try 

the old, not to read Steele and Herrick in the lightest 

literature; not to read Homer and the Sagas, ‘* The 
Arabian Nights,” and Bunyan, Montaigne and Cicero's 
letters; Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,” Fielding and 
Scott, while we do read all the monthly magazines and 
all the ‘‘ cultured” new polyglot novels, and go to »1l the 
new plays—that is indeed to be “ insular” and to be “‘ ig- 
norant.” I do not mean to say that the studies of any 
critics, in any country, are thus restricted; but I do 
think that the “tendency” is in this direction—in the di- 
rection of an excessive modernité, excessive concern 
with the last thing out. Everybody feels the tempta- 
tion. To read the new is to read in the line of the least 
resistance, unless, indeed, you are very fond of the old, 
the established authors, and then the least resistance is 
rather at the other end of the pole. Finally, if by call- 
ing our criticism ‘insular,’ Mr. Brander Mattbews 
means that it knows much less about recent American 
light literature, and cares much less, than some Ameri- 
can critics do, he has us there. Perhaps Russian, 
French, and Portuguese critics know it better. I have 
not remarked that, with the exception of reading bret 
Barte’s and Mr. James’s charming novels in translations, 
the French really devote much time tc American fiction. 
They do as much even for us. I have seen ‘‘ Treasure 
Island” in French, and the ‘‘ New Judith” in German. 
But if our reviewers do not treat American light litera- 
‘ture with extreme reverence, or approach it with much 
_ knowledge, I fear they are not more serious about our 
own. Reviewers are rarely critics, and they are often 
' very tired, very casual, very flippant. Let us hope that 
their indifference arises from the prodigiously lofty ex- 
cellence of their literary standard, the ideal within their 
bosoms. I can offer no more charitable hypothesis, and, 
if Mr. Matthews allows me—‘‘I speak of him but 
brotherly”—I shall extend the charity to himself and 
assume that when he calls our critics ignorant and in- 
sular, he also has a high and almost unapproachable 
ideal. 
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starting with phenomena formulated by Space and Time, 
and going on to the Categories, or the various forms of 
logical judgment. Under the head of Dialectics, he in- 
quires what validity there is in the structure which he 
has rearea. 

Rising above Sense, rising above Understanding, the 
mind can form Ideas of Pure Reason, as he calls them. 
These are Substance, the Interdependence of Phenomena, 
and God. These Ideas give us a Rational Psychology, 
a Rational Cosmology, and God. We feel now as ifa 
domain were thrown open to us, wide and pure as 
Heaven itself. We hasten to enter it, and hope that we 
have here a lasting possession where we can abide for- 
ever, and hold communion with the loftiest thoughts. 
But Kant proceeds to tell us that this grand scene is a 
mirage. 

Kant is too powerful a logician not to see, and too 
honest a man not to admit, that these Forms of Sense 
and Categories of the Understanding cannot give us 
known and objective existence. He uses stronger lan- 
guage than I have done in showing that neither sense 
nor understanding can reveal reality. They do not pro- 
fess to give us this; they cannot give it; for they do not 
themselves have it. Hitherto he has been rearing an 
edifice, stone upon stone, all of Cyclopian dimensions. 
Now the giant takes as much pains to pullitdown. The 
constructive work is.ended; the destructive work begins. 
As Hamilton puts it, the intellectual Samson pulls down 
the house upon himself. 

As to Substance, we have an Idea of it, and it seems to 
stablish us; but it is only a form in the mind. He ex- 
amines Descartes’s fundamental argument, ‘‘Cogito, ergo 
sum.” If the ergo be in the cogito, it is a mere assump- 
tion; if it is not in the cogito, we cannot put it in the 
conclusion without having more in the conclusion than 
in the premises. 

As to the Interdependence of Phenomena he labors to 
prove that on the supposition that phenomena are facts 
and not mere forms we are landed in a .succession of 
contradictions or Antinomies, As an example, we are 
led, on the one hand, to hold that the world has a begin- 
ning in time, and, on the other, that it has had no begin- 





thereof; sufficient for the day, but not for the day after 





In the Esthetic and Analytic, Kant is building up; 


cannot establish either of these positions; but Kant 
holds that it can prove both, and that the two counter- 
act each other and leave us only zero. 

As to the Idea of God, we are obliged to contemplate 
him theoretically; but we caw prove his existence only on 
the principle of cause and effect; but we have no evi- 
dence that it is universal, and so the argument is not con- 
clusive. Speculatively there is a God; logically and 
really there is no proof of the existence of God. 

Let us realize the position to which we have been 
‘brought. Let us see where we stand, on rock or quag- 
mire? In Sense we have some reality in phenomena, 
which are subjective, but imply an external reality. 
In Understanding we have less reality, but we have sub- 
jective Categories binding the appearances. In Reason 
we have only the ghosts of departed realities. Our in- 
heritance does not consist of coins, but only of paper 
currency, with no guarantee behind. 

It might seem as if in being led to do all this work, 
and passing through all these difficult passages, we had 
been deprived of our promised wages. But Kant denies 
this, and reminds us that he has never given us any as- 
surance of our finding reality. There is no deception, 
for there has been no promise. But he admits fully and 
proclaims decidedly that there is Illusion. We all fall 
naturally and necessarily into the illusion, just as when 
we stand on the shore we see the ocean level and not 
rounded; just as when we look up into the sky we see it 
as a vault and not an expanse. 

Kant calls in Moral Reason to save us from the nes- 
cience of the speculative Reason. This Moral reason an- 
nounces a fundamental law; it is expressed in the Cate- 
gorical Imperative (an admirable phrase), and is simply 
a modification of our Lord's supreme law, ‘“ Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you.” It is 
‘** Act according to a rule which might be applied to all 
intelligences.” This implies that man is free, and asa 
corollary that he is responsible ;that there is a judgment 
day and, therefore, a future life and a God to guarantee 
the whole. Morality, immortality and God are thus 
bound up together. 

I think that Kant means us to understand that he has 
here reached reality. The moral law and its corollaries, 
freedom, responsibility and a judgment day, are all 
actual existences. He thus held resolutely by great 
truths which preserve us from skepticism, and lead the 
way toand guarantee other truths. I am inclined to think 
that he meant these moral truths to sanction the valid- 
ity of the truths of the speculative reason, specially the 
existence of responsible beings who are under the moral 
law. He thus counteracts by his moral principles the 
nescience of his speculative principles, Viewed under 
this aspect the tendency of his philosophy is all for 
good, 

However, it has been doubted whether he can reach 
and retain an independent moral reason in consistency 
with his speculative nescience. The nescient princi- 
ple carried out logically seems to bear against the 
moral reason quite as muchas the speculative reason. 
How does moral perception comein? He says that the 
senses alone have the power of intuition which he de- 


nies to the Reason. But if the reason have no power of 
intuition, how can we come to discern and appreciate 
moral good? If it comes in by the gate of sense, shaped 
by the categories and idealized by pure reason, then we 
are landed in nescience by the moral reason as we are by 
the speculative reason. Whatever may be Kant’s doe- 
trine on this subject, it is evident that his moral law, if 
it has any meaning, must apply to living beings who are 
supposed to be under it; but we can know that there 
are such beings only through the forms of sense, the 
categories of the understanding, and the ideas of pure 
reason; and these he shows are illusions. Ido not see 
how he can logically reach the reality of the moral 
power or its corollary which he derives from it, the 
existence of God. From ideal, that is, illusory pre- 
mises, we can draw only ideal and illusory conclusions, 
From ideal facts we can infer only an ideal God—this 
in truth seems to be all that some of the theologies of 
Germany have. 

It has been urged all along—ever since the publication 
of the‘‘ Kritik,”—that Kantis inconsistent in standing 
up for thereality of the moral and denying that of the 
speculative reason. I believe that both stand on the 
same foundation, which is a foundation of reality. 
But, whether consistently or inconsistently, Kant has 
done immeasurable good by standing up so resolutely 
for the reality and validity of the Moral Reason. 

I may notice here the tendency for the last few ages 
to acknowledge that the intelligence of man leads to 
infidelity, from which we may be saved by Faith or 
Feeling. This style of speaking was derived from Kant 
and Jacobi, and has been adopted by many German, 
British and American thinkers. They tell us, with a 
sigh, often of affectation, that the understanding leads 
to skepticism, and then, with Jacobi, call in faith to lift 
them out of the slough. I do not believe that there is 
any such schism in the mind which God has made in his 
own image. I deny that one part of our nature con- 
tradicts another. I deny that the understanding, follow- 
ing its laws, issues logically in skepticism. I am sure 
that he who thinks that intelligence ends in skepticism 
will not be broaight back to truth by a loose appeal to 





ning in time. For myself I hold that pure Reason alone 


faith. The skeptic who has attacked the validity of 
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reason having tasted blood will, on a like principle, at- 
tack the trustworthiness of faith. I am sure that intelli- 
gence and faith both reveal truth to us, each in its’ own 
way; the one of things that are seen, the other of things 
that are not seen. 

In the philosophy of Kant there are two powerful 
but discordant elements, the ideal and the nescient, each 
of which has produced its proper effect. The ideal ran 
its course in the first instance; passing through Fichte 
and Schelling and culminating in Hegel, being panthe- 
istic throughout. I do not wonder that Kant, who 
wished to be regarded as a realist, was offended with 
Fichte, who seized certain of his principles and followed 
them out.to a pure idealism. Schelling worked to cor- 
rect the one-sidedness of Fichte and brought in object 
as well as subject; but made the two identical and both 
subjective, so that we can have no objective reality. 
And what shall I say of Hegel? He has dived down 
into depths and mounted into hights to which I cannot 
follow him, and in which human logic as it appears to 
me has no place. When I find that he employs his 
é-priori powers to set aside the demonstration of New- 
ton, that he holds Being and Not-Being as identical, 
that Being and thinking are the same, and that con- 
tradictories may both be true, I regard his system as a 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole of his philosophy. 
I have heard in Berlin an eminent professor of bis school 
proving to his own satisfaction that all is one; that you 
and I, God and Nature, mind and body, truth and error, 
good and evil, are all one.» In his all-comprehensive 
system, which embraces everything, he has a reality 
claimed by him, but it is a reality merely in his a- 
priori forms. He would turn away with disdain 
from the reality which I am pleading for and which in- 
sists that we intuitively know things as they are. 

Upward of two hundred works have been published 
in Germany, besides dozens in other countries, on the 
philosophy of Kant, who has been almost deified for 
one hundred years by his followers, as Aristotle was 
deified for five hundred years in medieval times. Most 
of the works are liable to the objections which 1 have 
taken to Kant. There are some, however, who are long- 
ing for reality in philosophy, and, perceiving that Kant 
has nut furnished it, have endeavored to discover it by a 
course of theirown. But they have been so bound as by 
cords with the forms of Kant, that they have not been 
able to break forth into full and independent liberty. 

In seeking to avoid the extremes to which Hegel led 
his admirers, there has been a loud cry of ‘‘ Back to 
Kant!” I believe this to be a wiser course than to go on 
with Hegel or beyond him. Kant’s ‘‘Kritik” is, efter all, a 
more consistent structure than that of any of his fol- 
howers. In many of his logical analyses, and in his 
ethical principles, he has expounded truths on which 
the mind may rest in the assurance that it will never be 
moved. But should philosophy be brought back to the 
position of Kant, being in a state of unstable equilib- 
rium, it will run on in one or other of the courses which 
Kantism has hitherto followed, either with idealism or 
agnosticism; or, more probably, with an incongruous 
mixture of the two which will not amalgamate. 

In examining the New Kantian School I have fallen in 
with a work by Staéhlen, which seems to me to state and 
review the more eminent system of that school fairly and 
searchingly, and I take advantage of the criticism 
urged.* 

There is Lange, author of a learned and elaborate 
work, ‘‘ History of Materialism.” This is esteemed by 
the New Kantians as the most philosophic performance 
of the present day. The author is regarded as an apos- 
tle of the Kantian view of the world, and the leader of 
the new movement. ‘‘It is decidedly and at once sig- 
nificant of the direction which Lange’s thought takes, 
that he sets aside the realistic factor which Kant’s the- 
ory of knowledge endeavored to retain.” ‘‘The thing in 
itself is simply a limitative or regulative conception. 
We do not know whether things in themselves exist.” 
‘* His own presuppositions leave him no alternative but 
to teach that the entire phenomenal world, as well as 
the organs by means of which it is apprehended, are a 
product of our representation.” 

There is Lotze, whose instructions have been attended 
by. so many Americans as well as Germans. He hasa 
kind of reality. He assumed ‘the existence of an in- 
finite multiplicity of simple beings which constitute the 
basis of the world of sense, and, after Herbart’s exam- 
ple, designates them the reals. In Lotze’s view, these 
same reals are of the nature of souls, spirits, because of 
their independent existence.” Surely all this is a specu- 
lative fancy, which explains nothing, and of the exist- 
ence of which we have no proof from sense or con- 
sciousness. ‘‘ What, then, becomes of the world of 
sense? It is a miere phenomenon; and not even object- 
ive phenomenon, but phenomenal in a purely subjective 
sense.” Space and Time are ideal. ‘ But if space is a 
mere form of subjective intuition, that which we intuite 
in space is as exciusively in us as space itself; outside of 
us there is nothing. Time also, in like manner, is a 
form of intuition; the temporal-spatial world itself is 
phenomenal.” He proceeds a step farther. ‘ According 
to Lotze, the being of things is a standing in relations. 
It is of the very idea and essence of that which exists to 
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stand in relations; there is no such thing as existence 
without relations; there is no other sort of actual exist- 
ence but the standing in relations.” 

Stéhlen seems to be justified in his strong statements. 
‘The corner-stone of the ‘Kritik of Reason’ is, We do not 
know even ourselves as we are in ourselves, but merely 
as we appear to ourselves.” He concludes: ‘‘ The edifice 
of the Kantian philosophy has fallen in ruins before our 
eyes, crushed beneath the weight of its own contradic- 
tions; and even the ruins themselves have disappeared 
in ‘a bottomless pit. In so far, therefore, the result of 
the critical system is null. We have seen that it cannot 
possibly be the system of truth; that, on the contrary, 
the consequences are utter illusion and nihilism.” 

While Kanthad a strong ideal element, he had an 
equally strong—in the end a stronger—nescient ele- 
ment. It is affirmed that the mind begins with pheno- 
mena in the sense of appearances, and can never know 
things as they are, either without or within us; in fact, 
either body or mind. This view, as we shall see im- 
mediately, was adopted so far by Hamilton, and from 
him has been taken up by a powerful speculator who 
has the advantage of a large acquaintance—as an ama- 
teur—with physical science, who argues powerfully 
that things exist, but with equal power that we can 
never know their nature. We see now how it is that 
Agnosticism is so prevalent; is, in fact, the prevalent 
heresy of our day. Professor Huxley, President of the 
Royal Socicty of London, who sits in the chair of New- 
ton, and has adopted the skepticism of Hume, and Mr. 
Spencer, who is the most powerful philosophic specula- 
tor of our time, have brought us to this blank issue. 
Agnosticism is in the air, and our young men are 
obliged to breathe it as they read the pages of many of 
our popular journals. Not that the writers or readers 
are able to follow the concatenated reasoning of Kant, 
Hamilton and Spencer; but they catch the results and 
carry them out to their practical consequences. 

But our souls cannot live in this void any more than 
our bodies can live in a vacuum, and there must soon 
be a rush out of this confined, this dark and damp 
malarial cellar, into the free and open, the pure and 
healthy air, where we can live and breathe, walk and 
run. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 











Every working day sees Pennsylvania Avenue 
thronged with a stream of people at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. It is so noticeable an increase of the number 
that is usually seen that every one says: ‘‘ The depart- 
ments are out; it must be four o’clock,” A new-comer 
in Washington looks at them with great interest—these 
people who do the Government work. They are all nice 
looking, not fashionable, as if they were at the top of the 
tree, but far enough up to have a comfortable outlook; 
some of them young and fair, girls and men of twenty 
and thereabouts, and others middle-aged or old, up to the 
white hairs of Dr. Scott, who is the father of Mrs. Har- 
rison and is nearly eighty. The present Mrs. Stanley 
Matthews was once aclerk in one of the departments, 
and Mrs. Brewster, wife of the Attorney-General in the 
Administration of President Arthur, had also been a 
clerk. She was the daughter of the Hon. Robert 1. 
Walker, Secretary of the Interior, one of the first of the 
secretaries of that department, which is the youngest, 
except the Department of Agriculture; that, as we all 
know, being very young indeed, tho agriculture itself is 
sach a very old business. A Miss Mason, of Alexandria, 
was the first woman regularly employed in any of the 
departments. She came up every morning to her work; 
and the fact of her being appointed as male clerks had 
always been, and only males, made quite u buzz. But 
she did her work as well as a man, and others were ap- 
pointed. Before that, it had been an object of desire 
only when young ladies wanted more ribbons and gloves 
than their fathers could afford them. Then they would 
say to the head of a division in some bureau—sometimes 
he was the father who could not from his salary provide 
the feminine finish to their gowns that they desired, or 
he would be simply some friendly clerk in a bureau— 
they would say, ‘‘ Remember us when you have extra 
work.” Healwaysdid, and they took home the writing, 
or whatever it was, and earned their coveted gloves in 
that way. But now they earn a living, and go down to 
the departments and work from nine in the morning 
until four in the afternoon. Their office duties give the 
women a quiet, steady, decorous work, a decent home, 
and many of them help to support a relative. Someone 


ent, they meet men in society frankly and on equality; 
this makes them with their health and brightness very 
agreeable. It is also said that they marry off fast 
enough to prevent any necessity for the official weeding 
that becomes necessary, sooner or later, among the male 
clerks. 

Every bureau of the departments—and there are al- 
ways many such divisions in each—has its legends, or 
interesting true stories. In ‘the Interior Department, 
they say they have a nobleman in the posting room—the 
Duke of Normandy; he is actually a duke, without the 
means of sustaining his title. Letters come to him from 





* “Kant, Lotze and Ritechl,” by Leonhard StAblen, translated 
by D. W, Simon, Ph.D. 


has said of them, that being thus pecuniarily independ- | 
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and works like other men. He is the son of a younger 
son, and all the others died between him and the title, 
leaving him the name, but no houses or lands. The 
son of ex-rebel General Pickett is also a clerk. He 
wears his father’s watch, and sometimes shows it, when 
asked, with the Southern pride which they still cherish, 
as if making war on their country’s flag were a praise- 
worthy thing. A Mrs. Yates, whois a granddaughter of 
Chief-Justice Marshall, was in the Interior Department 
as a clerk for a few years, and then left her place to 
marry Count Michtkewitz, whose name we heard of two 
or three years ago as a person who was trying to obtain- 
Chinese concessions to America for banking privileges, 
He is a count, but there was always something of the 
flavor of an adventurer about him, and her friends felt 
that Mrs. Yates was going into a very uncertain matter 
when she left her comfortable, independent position to 
marry him. He did, however, obtain the concession 
from the Chinese viceroy which he desired, altho our 
Government, with its usual timidity, declined to give 
the sanction which the Chinese asked, and vexed the 
business men in New York and Philadelphia, who felt 
that it might have done as much as that to facilitate 
commerce between the two countries. 

- Miss Meeker, who died of heart disease a year or two 
ago, was the daughter of an Indian agemt on one of our 
Western Reservations. They were attacked by the In- 
dians, the father killed, the mother and daughter taken 
prisoner, and the latter subjected to terrible treatment 
by the enraged Indians in the first hours of her captivi- 
ty. They were rescued at last, and the daughter given 
a place in the Interior Department as clerk. Some one 
who knew her there describes her asa girl that looked 
like a hawk—as if her terrible experiences had been cut 
into her face, and had made it keen and almost savage in 
itsexpression. Her eyes were cold and bright, in keeping 
with the rest of her face. They tell of her struggle to 
save her mother—the latter was quite an old person, and 
was made to walk by her captors. As they got up into 
the mountains it began to grow cold—they were both 
thinly clad, for their station was in a warm valley. A 
chief, seeing that the mother was beginning to flag, 
raised his gun to shoot her. It was more than the daugh- 
ter could bear, and she sprang upon the man and seized 
him by the throat with her bare hands. Ae threw her 
off, but after a struggle, and he admired her desperate 
courage, and made them treat both mother and daugh- 
ter better after that, and gave the former a pony to ride. 
But the horror of the whole thing developed heart dis- 
ease in Miss Meeker, and she died in a year or two after 
her return, and before she had been in the Department 
a great while. 

The Department of the Interior shows women’s work 
in another and a different way from the other depart- 
ments. ‘They have the handwriting of women on their 
vouchers, on their record and account books, and that 
isall. The Patent Office has them as patentees. The 
first one issued to a woman was in 1800, and was given to 
Mary Kies,and was for weaving straw with silk and thread 
mingled. The second was for something about a corset, 
and was given in 1815, and then there was an interreg- 
num until 1843, when a Mrs. Nancy Johnson patented an 
ice-cream freezer and made some money. There is a 
little joke among the Bureau people that she was the 
tirst one who gave a practical expression of the regard 
for ice-cream, which the newspapers say is peculiar to 
the sex. 

Society had three different directions for one day last 
week, all of them agreeable. One was a party for early 
ages, and therefore early in the day. The daughter of 
Senator Dolph, a school-girl, gave a luncheon to her 
friends of her own age. ‘Lhetable was pink—as if there 
were not pinkness enough on cheeks of that period in life: 
and after the luncheon was over they had a dance. The 
names of some of the guests suggest their parents, and 
show whom Miss Ruth Dolph had with her: Miss Marian 
Cockrell, the Misses Greeley, Miss Ruth Harlan, Miss 
Alice Rochester, Miss Audrey Pauncefote, Miss Edith 
Morton and the Misses Owen, the latter granddaughters 
of Admiral Queen. Among the beaux also of their own 
age, who came to dance with them after the feast, were 
Master Eugene Hale, Master Dyer, Master Thompson 
and Master Vivian Barnett. Lest it should be inferred 
that these were only invited when the youthful ladies 
had eaten all there was, I hasten to add that there was 
a regard for boys’ appetites shown, and suitable refresh- 
ments followed the dance. It made, as one of the very 
young ladies said, ‘‘ a two-story party.” 

The other directions in which society moved that day 
were toward the British Legation, where the British 
Minister gave a dinner, followed by a party in the even- 
ing, with dancing for the younger part of the guests, 
and an informal reception at Mr. John Hay’s, to meet 
General Armstrong from Hampton. The dinner at the 
Legation was for twenty-eight people, with the Speaker 
and Mrs. Reéd, Baron and Baroness Sternberg, the latter 
a daughter of Mr. Sam Ward, Senator and Mrs. Jones, 
of Nevada, Count and Countess Sponneck, Senator and 
Mrs. Hawley, General and Mrs. Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. Calderon Carlisle, Mr. 

Edwardes, the Hon. and Mrs. Charles Tupper, the son of 
Sir Charles Tupper, who is here from Canada, and who 
is attending to the fisheries question, with many 
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ily and the host and hostess, to make twenty-eight: 
The evening added many more people in the parlors: 
General Meigs, Senator and Mrs. MacPherson, Admi- 
ral Jouett, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Foster, and other 
well-known people. | 

The third attraction was an informal reception given 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Hay to General Armstrong, from 
the Hampton school. It was like a party, except that 
instead 6f having to talk one’s self all the evening, there 
came a time when, as Mr. Hay said to his guests: 
‘* You would all like to talk to the General, and as the 
evening would not be long enough to give each one a 
chance, he will talk to you all.” And the General did 
for a few minutes. Two or three of the pupils of his 
school followed him, both Indian and Negro, one of 
them a great six foot Sioux Indian, talking in his own 
language part of the time, with another one standing by 
him interpreting. Then the whole five sang some of the 
Negro camp songs, in a way that recalled days the older 
people present could remember, when the same songs 
were sung by the light of pine knots in wooden-walled 
cabins on Southern plantations—that made Miss Risby 
Seward say to a friend: ‘‘I can remember when the 
fathers of such boys as those were fugitives toward the 
north star. I have been awakened, as a child, by hear- 
ing a half-smothered tap on the window-shutter, and 
gone down and whispered to my father, awakened from 
his sleep, that there was somebody out there that wanted 
help, and heard them get up, moving as silently as pos- 
sible, while they attended to the hunger of their guest, 
and hid him so that the servants should not know of him, 
and so that he could go on his way in the morning. 
Those days of the underground railway! They seem 
like a dream now.” 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Fostor gave what might be called 
a Spanish reception at their home one evening during 
the week. People who spoke Spanish, either by birth or 
education, were invited. Senator and Mrs. Chandler 
are from New Hampshire, where the Castilian is nota 
common language; but they were among the guests. ' 
Mrs. Chandler is the daughter of Mr. John P. Hale, who 
was our Minister to Spain for a number of years, and 
Mrs. Chandler learned to speak the language by the 
best teaching—that of hearing it spoken by the natives 
themselves. Mrs. Romero, another guest, is the wife of 
the Mexican Minister, and is an American who has been 
much in Mexico; besides this there were the Spanish 
Minister and one of his secretaries, and some of the gen- 
tlemen from the South American provinces, who are 
here as Ministers for their Republics, and who, of course, 
speak Castilian as their native tongue. It was the lan- 
guage of the evening; a bit of English was looked upon 
with great disfavor, and it only needed high combs and 
veils to make one feel very much abroad, and as if one 
could not come out on the streets of an American, 
Yankee city at the end of the party. Mr. Foster, with 
the memory of his experiences in Mexico as our Minis- 
ter there, some years ago, gave the Literary Society at 
its last meeting a paper upon the attempted conquest of 
Mexico by Maximilian in °66 and °67,ending with the 
death of theunhappy man. It was an admirable article, 
with just enough personal experience to give it a touch 
of life, and yet it was a solid chapter of history. As 
one of the members said in congratulating Mr. Foster, 
“It was in our own day and so is too near -us to be 
written history; but it is as important to know as a 
chapter of England in 1620, and one is glad to have it 
presented in compact form, without having to make it 
out from the newspapers of that day.” 

The Blair Biil has provoked sectional debate if noth- 
ing more, and gave Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, a chance for 
some of his keenest talk on that burning subject the 
suppression of the Negro voters in the Southern States. 
‘*The black man’s ballot is taken from him, the South- 
ern States are back in the Union, secure in their State 
Governments and wielding a swollen and dispropor- 
tionate power by reason of the silent Negro vote in 
the affairs of the nation.” 

It called out an answer from Mr. Butler, of South 
Carolina—an answer of a certain sort. A Southern 
man never acknowledges that any one has done any- 
thing infamous in his part of the country until it is all 
over. No Southern man knew anything about the 
Ku-Klux Society and its works of sin until after it 
had ceased its operations. When it had been put down, 
then they acknowledged that there had been such an 
organization and its deeds had not been strictly just 
or kind, always. 

Mr. Butler probably had the massacre of Negroes in 
his own district at Edgefield, when he was first 
elected, before his eyes, and it made him a little sensi- 
tive, 
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Dr. NAWSEN, the Arcticexplorer, in a lecture before the 
Geografiske Selskab at Christiania, explaining his plans 
for a North Pole expedition, advocated the employment of 
a ship built with a special view to strength, and having its 
sides constructed at such an angle that, instead of being 
crushed by the ice, the vessel will be raised by it. The 
route proposed by Dr. Nansen is through the Behring 
Straits, where advantage is to be taken of the favorable 
current to carry the vessel northward, and thus attempt to 
reach the New Siberian Islands as soon as possible. Here 
the vessel would enter the ice floes and would proceed 
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fine Arts. 


THE TWO SALONS. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THE existence of the French Salon has been threatened 
more than once since its first establishment in the seven- 
teenth century. Paris has known revolutions artistic as 
well as political; and tho each convulsion has brought a 
menace of destruction, it has in the end wrought righteous- 
ness. Whether thenew Society that has recently broken 
away from the Société des Artistes Francais proves perma- 
nent or not, there can be no doubt that this breeze, which 
has really assumed the violence of astorm, will tend to 
purify the mephitic air that has of late years rendered the 
Salon unhealthy. 

The French Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
received its letters-patent from Louis XIV, in 1648. Fifteen 
years later the king, counseled thereto by Colbert, ex- 
pressed to the Academy his wish that its members should 
exhibit, year by year, the work they had produced. So, on 
the day before Christmas, 1663, the Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture voted to hold each year, in April, a 
public exhibition in which its members should be bound to 
participate. This resolution, however, remained inactive 
for a little more than three years. Colbert having ruled, 
meanwhile, that this Academic function should be exercised 
in Holy Week, and not oftener than every other year, that 
the artists might have time to produce new works. The 
tirst attempt made by the Academy to exhibit its work was 
in April, 1667, followed by other efforts in 1669 and 1671; 
but it was not till its fourth attempt in August, 
1673, that the exhibition im the court-yard of the Hotel de 
Krion of 150 pictures and statues by members of the Acad- 
emy, which was composed of one hundred artists, made a 
display of sufficient artistic importance to deserve the name 
of Salun. Out of compliment tothe great monarch, this 
exhibition was held on St. Louis’s day. The larger pictures 
were ranged on the walls of the Court, the smaller ones 
aud the statues, rest on benches, and thus, without tent or 
protection of any kind, these pictures of the first Salon 
were exhibited, if not painted in “open air.” A catalog 
was published, and Le Brun, the leading French artist of 
the times, exhibited there his ‘‘ History of Alexander,” the 
most famous of his Louvre paintings; and Van der Meulin 
his ‘“‘ Conquests of Louis XLV.”’ 

In the founding of the Academy, twenty-five years before, 
Charles Le Brun had been the leading spirit. He had 
originated the first life class in Paris, had created a demand 
for the professional model, and it was his energy that or- 
ganized an Academy that required its members to work in 
public, teach and draw from life. T’sis is how the phrase 
so familiar in the schools, “faire wne académie,” came 
into vogue; a phrase which means simply, to make a draw- 
ing from life. {t is, then, upon Charles Le Brun chiefly, 
that the benediction of Viderot must rest, who wrote con- 
cerning the Salon: 

“ Blessed forever be the memory of him who, in instituting 
this public exhibition of pictures, excited emulation among 
artists, gave to all orders of society, and above all to men of 
taste a useful exercise and a sweet recreation; retarded for us 
the decadence of painting, and made the nation better in- 
structed and more accurate in this line. Why did the ancients 
have such great painters and sculptors? It was because the re- 
wards and honors awoke their talents, and because the people, 
accustomed to observe Nature and tocompare the productions 
of art, were redoubtable judges.” 
It is this very matter of awards and honors, of judges and 
juries, that has from the first produced strife. 

With many ups and downs the Academy pursued its way. 
Often through lack of funds or place, or loss of members, it 
failed to exhibit. It had hard work to collect pictures 
enough for its sixth exhibition in 1681; but its eighth, 
in 1699, was more successful. It had a catalog, pub- 
lished by Perrault, and was the first Louvre Exhibition, 
being held in the great gallery of the Palace. During the 
reign of Louis XIV, the Academy gave ten exhibitions, and 
during the reign of his successor, Louis XV, twenty-five; 
the first being held in 1725, the last in 1773. 

To have called an exhibition given before 1725 a salon has 
been a solecism on my part; for it was not till then that the 
Academy took possession of the Salon Carré of the Louvre 
for its public shows, and as it occupied the same salon for 
many years, by a figure of speech the name of the place oc- 
cupied by the exhibition became identified with the exhibi- 
tion itself, so that, wherever held thereafter, it still re- 
mained the Salon. 

The number of exhibitors under the old monarchy never 
exceeded a hundred, because only academicians, professors 
appointed by the Academy, or thosé affiliated with it, had 
any right to exhibit. 

Naturally, there were other exhibitions. It had been an 
old custom of Parisian artists to expose their pictures for 
several hours in the Place Dauphine, at the head of Pont 
Neuf, on the day of the Féte Dieu. ‘The walls of the houses 
were decorated with rugs and hangings, the balconies were 
gay with ladies, the streets were crowded with spectators. 

Kager multitudes examined the pictures ranged along the 
walls. After the formation of the Academy, its ranks were 
recruited from the crowd of artists who exhibited yearly in 
this way. This open appeal to the public was not given up 
till, in the Revolution, the privileges of the Academy were 
abolished, and the doors of the Salon opened to all. 

David, the Meissonier of his day, was one of the first to 
destroy the privileges and reform the abuses which 
abounded in the management of the Salon. Being himself 
a member of the Convention, he offered a petition of the 
free artists, demanding the suppression of the Academy. 
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cher, whose art: Millet found so repulsive. ‘He did not 
paint naked women,” complained Millet, ‘‘ but little un- 
dressed creatures.” Notwithstanding the jury, all who 
affiliated with the Academy were still received. 

The year before David presented his petition, the National 
Assembly decreed that all the painters of France were equal 
in talents and rights, and so the Salon was freely open to 
all, the Director of the Department of Paris having the di- 
rection of the Salon. The year following David's petition 
was granted, all Academies were suppressed, and a general 
commune of arts was appointed which he transformed into 
a jury of arts charged with judging the concourse of paint- 
ings and sculptures opened by the State. This jury was 
composed of sixty members, men of arts, letters, science, 
action, even of war; but the law of 1795 in creating the Na- 
tional Institute abolished this jury, tho the new Academic 
body had no right over admission to the Salon. 

Under the Empire a jury of admission was appointed, 
composed of six members—the director of the Museum, two 
amateurs, and three artists, named by Government. This 
jury of six continued under the Restoration; but the works 
of new exhibitors alone were submitted for examination, 
the other artists, academicians, medalists and decorés be- 
ing passed without question into the Salén. It is this pass- 
ing without question, as hors concours or exempt, no less 
than the decision as to who should be permitted to exhibit 
and who should elect the jury, which has excited discussion 
among French artists down to the present time. Conces- 
sions have been made inthe course of years. After the 
revolutionery year of 1848, when more than 5,000 works 
were admitted without examination, the jury was re estab- 
lished. In 1863 three-fourths of the jury was elected by 
those artists exhibiting who had already received an award 
of some sort, the last fourth being appointed by the ad- 
ministration—the artists who elected the jury being ex- 
empt—from submitting works tothe jury. before the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, there were already 950 artists lors con- 
cours or exempt, whose works must be received without 
question. In last year’s Salon about 570, or three-fifths of 
these privileged ones, exhibited. 

in the Paris Universal Exposition of 1878, there were 228 
awards given for painting and sculpture, only 100 of which 
fell to foreigners, and but four of these came to the United 
States. Mr. Bridgman received a second-class and Mr. 
Dana a third-class medal, while Messrs. Lafarge and Shir- 
law received honorable mention. Last year, however, the 
Exposition Jury of Fine Arts, of which M. Meissonier was 
president, gave awards to 493 artists, only 73 of whom were 
French. ‘this would nearly double the number of those 
whose works have free admittance to the Salon, bringing 
up their number to 1,443, who could, tho there is no likeli- 
hood that they would, occupy nearly half the available 
space of the Salon. 

On the 26th of last December the Committee of the Société 
des Artistes Francais which controls the Salon, met at 
the Palais de Vindustrie, where the Salon has been held 
for the past thirty-five years, and the question of the worth 
of Exposition medals was then discussed. Should a first or 
second-class Exposition medal render its owner hors con- 
cours or, in uther words, eligible for no further award than 
the medal of honor, and should a third-class medal exempt 
its owner’s work from the jury’s examination? ‘These are 
the privileges prized of the medalist—should the Exposition 
medals be shorn of their special glory? Messrs. Meissonier, 
Roll, Geryex, members of the Kxposition Jury, felt 
strongly that these awards, to mean anything, must grant 
the accustomed privilege, and, actuated by the principle 
noblesse oblige, they urged their view on the Committee. 
Messrs. Bouguereau and Kobert Fleury led the opposition, 
which resulted in the withdrawal from the Committee of 
most of these who had served on the Exposition Jury, and 
the meeting adjourned without settling the question. The 
next day, in a general meeting of the Société des Artistes 
Francais, where nearly a thousand were present, M. Meis- 
sonier had great difficulty in obtaining a hearing for the 
letter in which he explained why he and his colleagues, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus Duran, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Cazin, Duez, Gervex, Roll and Waltner had resigned. 
These reasons, as given briefly by the Art Interchange, 
were as follows: 

“That the foreign artists had sect their works to the Exposi- 
tion with the understanding that the awards which might be 
given should have the same value as those of the preceding uni- 
versal Exhibition, that nothing had been given out to the con- 
trary, and that to bring the question up at this late date seemed 
to them to be something dishonorable, and they refused even to 
take part in any such discussion. In concluding he expressed 
his regret that the artists assembled in mass-meeting as they 
were, ‘ men of heart, of honor, above all Frenchmen,’ could not 
rise sufficiently above self interest to comprehend that 
there was a patriotic sentiment which should dominate all 
others, and that France should not seek, through the action of 
any of her sons, to diminish the value of the reward which the 
strangers had received publicly from her hands.” 

This letter provoked a storm of opposition, and a demand 
for an immediate vote was made on which Meissonier and 
his associates left the hall and at once added to the letter a 
paragraph to the effect ‘‘ that he could not possibly admit 
that a vote should be taken on a question which concerned 
the national honor and which should not be considered a 
subject of discussion.’’ About a hundred artists subscribed 
their names to this letter; but the question had already been 
put to vote and decided that recipients of Exposition awards 
should not be exempt at the next Sdlon. This vote was 
passed by 405 against 82. 

The natural result of this grave difference of opinion has 
been the formation of the Société Nationale des Beaux 
Arts, M. Meissonier, President, which will open its own 
exhibition on the 15th of May, in the Palais des Beaux 











Various liberal modifications had been made from time to | Artson the Champ de Mars, Other distinguished mem- 
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ander Harrison and Sargent—as members of its jury. Itis | present winter term. It is 20,007, or 484 less than during the 


to be expected that many Americans will exhibit in both 
Salons. Of pictures that are designed for the new Salon, 
mention has been made of ten paintings by Alfred Stevens, 
two portraits by Carolus Duran, a pastel portrait by Made- 
laine Lemaire by Besnard, ‘“‘The Conscripts,’” a large 
painting by Dagnan-Bouveret, and others by Messrs. 
Courtois, Aublet, Harrison, etc. Messrs. Constant, Gerome, 
Laurens, Lefebvre, and a number of the French-American 
artists whose works are already exempt will exhibit at the 
Palais de V Industrie. 

As is the case with members of our own societies, it is to 
be expected that members of the New National Society of 
Fine Arts will have the right to take part in their own ex- 
hibition. Yet one cannot but hope that the time may come 
when all work, whether that of a member or not will be 
subjected to criticism, and will be entered or rejected on 
its own merits. M. Meissonier, as President of the Fine 
Arts Jury of the Exposition, said in jest that if his own 
works had been exhibited unsigned, they probably would 
not have been awarded any distinction. This may be true. 
When honors go by worth, when pictures are admitted for 
exhibition solely on their merits, when there are no privi- 
leges of exemption, and when rich Americans buy a good 
picture painted by an American rather than the poorer 
work of a foreign painter, then the millennium of art will 
have surely come. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Science. 


IN a recent issue of the Botanical Magazine, Sir 
Joseph Hooker figures and describes a member of a peculiar 
class of plants that in popular language may be termed 
plants that keep hotels. An Italian botanist, Beccari, has 
written a complete monograph of them, comprising 212 
pages and giving 54 plates, under the title of Piante ospi- 
tatrice. The larger number of them belong to the natural 
order Rubiaceaw, and are indeed very closely allied to the 
partridge berry of our woods— Mitchella repens; tho no one 
would suspect the relationship from a mere glance at the 
plant figured by Hooker, which he names Myrmecodia 
Beccari, and is a native of tropical Australia. It is an 
epiphyte, growing on trees as some orchids do, and, like 
orchids, develop the lower part of the plant into a sort of 
pseudo bulb, which has a corrugated surface, and is for all 
the world like a huge osage orange ball. The little nodules 
covering the surface are, however, each crowned by a 
short spine, and the tint of the pseudo-bulb, or tuber, is a 
bark-brown, instead of yellowish-green, as in the osage 
orange. Thick stems a few inches long grow from the top 
of this tuber, crowned by thick leaves, which at first sight 
one might take for leaves of our Kalmia, or wood-laurel. 
What purpose in the economy of the life of the plant these 
bulbs perform is not manifest; but in the economy of 
Nature they serve as hotels for the entertainment of in 
sects, chiefly ants. These hollow them out into chambers 
and galleries that would doubtless delight the heart of our 
eminent formicologist, the Rev. Dr. McCook As we 
judge from Dr. Hooker’s brief remarks, some species of 
ants have taken to these plants, and they have become their 
native homes, just as some swallow took to the chimneys 
on the advent of civilized man. .The relation between 
plants and insects has been believed of late to be one of 
mutual advantage, and the parts, and especially the floral 
parts of plants, have been supposed to have become espe 
cially modified in order to adapt them especially to receive 
in proper style their insect visitors, who in turn for the 
visits confer inestimable favors. Just what advantage 
follows the generosity of this plant in keeping open house 
for the ants does not appear from the short chapter of Dr. 
Hooker; but it seems to be with similar results as in other 
departments of the floral kingdom. There we generally 
find that those plants that have taken on special adapta- 
tions have a hard time in getting along, and are in many 
cases threatened with extinction, while self-fertilizers and 
those which in other ways are self-dependent, like purslane 
and chickweed, are the best fitted for making their way in 
the world. This plant is from the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
Dr. Hooker says “‘is extremely rare there,” so that the 
hospitality afforded the ants does not seem to have heen 
reciprocated by these creatures at any rate. 


....Prof. R. N. Roark, of the Kentucky State College, 
Lexington, writes us: 


I note-in your issue of March 13th, in“ Science,” some com- 
ments on the “soltiped” hog. I have seen the breed at Green- 
ville, this State. The animals differed in no respect from other 
hogs, except in the csatter of the hoofs being in one piece. They 
were called *“ mule-footed.”” They were considered a special 
variety, but no attempt was made, so far as I know, to maintain 
the characteristic by breeding. If I remember truiy, only the 
fore feet were solid. 

Let mesuggest the hybrid name “ monungulate” as preferable 
to the misleading“ soliped.” 











School ant College. 


THE attendance at Board schools, as the public non- 
sectarian schodls of England are called, has increased in 
sixteen years from 8,726 to 1,378,006. The attendance at 
Church schools has also increased in the same period, but 
in no such proportion. The Church of England schools re 
port an attendance of 1,664,076, which is larger by about 
286,000 than that of the Board schools; Dissenting schools 
(Protestant), 384,799, an increase of upwards of 88,000; Dis- 
senting schools (Roman Catholic), 188,086, an incre:se of 
more than 108,000. The voluntary contributions for the 
support of the Anglican schools amounted to over 350,000,- 
000 in the period between 1870 and 1888, Diocesan inspec- 
tors class the Anglican schools thus: Excellent, 10,969; fair, 
3,851; indifferent, 284. 


_...For the first time for many years the total attendance 
at the German Universities show a decrease during the 
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past summer. In general, the increase in the last three 
years has been small, and not to be compared with that 
from 1879 to 1887, when it advanced from 19,769 to 28,763 and 
gave rise to the strange social spectre, ‘‘a learned proleta- 
riat.". But even as matters now stand the supply of tech- 
nically educated men is far in excess of the demand. 


....-A committee, among the members of which are Lord 
Salisbury, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Granville, 
and the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, London 
and Dublin Universities, has been formed in England to 
collect and forward gifts of books to the Toronto University, 
Canada, whose library was recently destroyed by the fire 
which consumed the University buildings. All the univer- 
sities, the British Museum, and a number of private firms 
and individuals have promised to assist the Committee. 


.-.. The City Council of Milan recently solicited the votes 
of the parents sending children to the public schools as to 
whether they wished to have them receive religious instruc 
tion or not. Out of a total school attendance of 27,515, 
such instruction was requested for 25,380. In Rome, the 
City Council has decided that religious instruction can be 
given in the elementary schools during the last hou: on 
Saturdays, but attendance is compulsory only at the writ- 
ten request of the parents. 


....Mr. Simon Tandes, of Indianapolis, has given fifty 
thousand dollars for the erection of a fire-proof library 
building for Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. In 1888 
he sent ten thousand dollars for the library, and last fall 
forty thousand dollars for the endowment of the professor- 
ship of English Literature. The three bestowments aggre- 
gate one hundred thousand dollars. 

....Contracts have been closed by which a new Methodist 
college, to be known as the University of the Northwest, 
will be erected in Sioux City, Ia. The University is to have 
an endowment fund of $300,000. Funds sufficient to erect 
the buildings are at the command of the Board, Mr. E. C. 
Peters alone having given property valued at $100,000. 


....Prof. Wm. H. Appleton, acting president of Swarth- 
more College, has been elected to the presidency, and will 
be installed next month. 


. .-The Presbyterian Wealaka Mission school, in the In- 
dian Territory, has been destroyed by fire; loss, $40,000. 


...A conference of educators of colored youth is in ses- 
sion this week in Washington, D. C. 








Pers onalities. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG, ina recent lecture at South Ken- 
sington on “‘ How to Fail in Literature,” among other 
things, said: 

* He who would fail could not begin too early to neglect his 
education, and must take good care not to observe life and lit- 
erature. To cultivate a bad handwriting was a precaution often 
overlooked. Those who would court disaster shoul i be as igno- 
rant and reckless as possible. As a matter of style, they should 
always place adverbs after the word * to,” as, “ Hubert was de- 
termined to energetically refuse to entangle himself with such”; 
and should use more adjectives than words of all other denomi- 
nations put together. They should also hunt for odd terms, as, 
**a beetling nose.” and should have startling descriptions, as, 
“the sun sank into a caldron of deathly chaos.” Unusual 
terms should be put where they would cause the reader the 
most surprise—as, for instance, trees round a man’s house, 
might be called his “*domestic boscage.” ‘ Fictional,” for 
* fictitious,” was to be distinctly recommended; “ all the time” 
might be employed for * always,” * back of ” for * behind ” and 
*“ do like he did ” for ‘“‘doas he did.” Reversing the advice of 
Cesar, it might be said that he who would fail must avoid sim- 
plicity like asunken reef. He who would fail could not begin 
better than by having nothing to say. It was an excellent plan 
to notice nothing, to take everything in the lump; togothrough 
the world with eyes and ears shut, and then to embody the re- 
sults in a novel or a poem.” 

.... Kossuth, the ex-Dictator of Hungary and the indirect 
cause of the withdrawal from the Magyar Premiership of 
Kolonian Tisza, resides at Turin in a house on the Via dei 
Mille. He is now in his eighty-seventh year; but notwith- 
standing his advanced age has retained the most surprising 
mental and physical vigor. This is possibly due to his reg- 
ular mode of life. After his bath he takes a walk of one or 
two hours’ duration, returning bttween 12 and 1 to 
luncheon. All the afternoon he reads and works in his cab- 
inet, a lofty room with vaulted and painted ceiling, and pa- 
pered in a warm red color. He writes seated at a huge flat 
desk placed between the two windows, with his back to the 
light. The desk is covered with papers mostly tied with 
red tape and carefully docketed for reference. On the wall 
are several good pictures, and tacing the desk is an admira- 
ble full-length portrait of the General himself. Beneath on 
a table is the gift of the workingmen of England—a com 
plete edition of Shakespeare’s works, inclosed in a case 
which is a miniature fac-simile of the poet’s house at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. He dines at 7, and after the meal, notwith- 
standing the eight or ten miles which he has walked during 
the day, he is good for an hour’s game of billiards. At 9 he 
usually takes tea, and retires to bed at about 11. 


...-Mr. Walter de Rothschild, who has just been ad- 
mitted to partnership in the great financial house that 
bears his name, is the eldest son of Lord Rothschild and is 
just twenty-two years old. He isa quiet and thoughtful 
young man, of an amiable character and retiring manners. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. His chief 
interest is in natural history, and he has formed at his 
father’s country seat at Tring a curious and valuable 
museum illustrating the fauna and flora of the neighbor- 
hood, which he has thrown open to the inhabitants of the 
town. 





:...“‘If any oppose me, I will crush them!’ Emperor 
William impatiently and defiantly declares. How would 
such a declaration sound in America from the lips of Presi- 
dent Harrison? 
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Pebbies. 


PERHAPS the leakage in the executive sessions of the 
Senate are due to the cracks of the party whip.— Wasing- 
ton Post. 








....He: “* How can I ever thank you for such a sweet kiss 
as that?” She: “Oh, don’t mention it, please.’’—Terre 
Haute Express. 5 


-.--Sue: “Ob, Mamie! I’ve a big secret for you. Fred 
and I are going to elope.”” Mamie: “Does your mother 
know your route?”’—Judge. 


....** He fairly dotes on her; but her father won’t let him 
in the house.” “The old man must be something of an 
antidote.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


..-“‘ What is an agnostic ?” asked Rollo. ‘“ An agnos- 
tic,” replied Uncle George, “is a man who loudly declares 
that he knows nothing, and abuses you if you believe him.’ 
—Burdaette. 


....-She forgot.—He (sadly): ‘‘Do you suppose we shall 
ever see each other again?’’ She (softly): ‘‘In Heaven, I 
hope. Oh! [ forgot, tho; you are in Yale, aren’t you?”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


....Mrs. Newrich (back from honeymooning in Switzer- 
land): ‘‘Do you remember that lovely gorge up in the 
mountains, Arthur?” Mr. Newrich: “I do; it was the 
squarest meal I ever ate.” 


--.-A young woman began a song, “Ten Thousand 
Leaves are Falling.’’ She pitched it too high, screeched 
and stopped. “Start her at five thousand,” cried an auc- 
tioneer.—British American. 


-»» Some one has sent us verses beginning, ‘Oh, give 
me back my childhood’s years!” We haven’t got your 
childhood’s years. We haven’t even got childhood's years 
of our own.—Texas Siftings. 


- ..-Absent-Mindedness.— Young Callow; “I say, fellow, 
I’m ina great hurry. Give me two pounds of dog biscuit !”’ 
‘Clarkson (formerly in gent’s furnishing goods): “ Yes, sir: 
for yourself, sir ?”—American Grocer. 


..++‘‘ What piece are they going to sing next, sir?” asked 
Rollo, at the church on Sunday morning. ‘You mean, 
Rollo,” replied Mr. Holliday, “‘what selection. Peace, 
Rollo, is something quite unknown among church choirs.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


-...A young man was calling on a Congressman’s daugh- 
ter the other evening when the father appeared at the par- 
lor door. ‘‘ May I come in?” he asked, besitatingly. ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” she answered, “‘ you may; but we have a quorum with- 
out you.”— Washington Star. 


....Chollie: “Tsay, Fweddie,1 see by the papahs that 
there isa woman out West who ‘cannot say anything ex- 
cept yesorno.” “ Fweddie; “ That’s nothing at all, Chol- 
lie, old boy. I met one lawst night who couldn’t say any- 
thing except no.” — Washington Star. 


...-Lost an Opportunity.—‘ George,”’ said Estelle, with a 
shy smile, “‘ your glove is all ripped. You ought to have 
some one to keep them in repair, and sew buttons on your 
coats.” ‘‘ You wouldn’t like to—to—to be a sister to me, 
would you, Estelle ?” said George.—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Lawyer Strange (to his wife): “‘ When I die you must 
have nothing but the inscription, ‘ Here lies an honest law- 
yer,’ put on my tombstone.” Mrs. Strange; ‘‘ But people 
won't know who you are.’”’ Lawyer Strange: ‘‘Oh! yes 
they will; they will say: ‘ Why, that’s strange.’ ’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


...-In the Class-room.—Professor (to hesitating sopho- 
more): “Sir, you seem to be evolving the translation from 
your inner consciousness.”’ Sophomore: ‘‘No, Professor; 
last night in my devotions I read that ‘ by faith Enoch was 
translated,’ and I thought I would try it on Horace.” —Fisk 
Journal, Nashville. 


.. Young ladies—would you guess it—are like arrows, don’t 
you know, 
They cannot pierce a single heart until they get a beau; 
And like the arrows, which without a bow can nothing do, 
Young ladies, till they get a beau, are in a quiver, too. 
—Oakland (Cal.) Echoes. 


.... Suburban Resident: “Yes; I want a useful man 
about my country place. Can you milk?’ Applicant: 
“ Yis, sor.” “‘ Which side of a cow do you sit on when milk- 
ing?’ ‘‘Wull, sor, Oi niver milked but one cow, and she 
waz a kicker, sor; and, bedad, a good dale av the toime Oi 
was on both sides av her, sor.””,— Exchange. 


..A good author is sometimes very poor. 
A tall man is sometimes very short. 
A white man is sometimes very green. 
A blue book is sometimes read. 
A tenderloin steak is sometimes very tough. 
A lawyer is sometimes an honest man. 


...-A printer’s error is amusing the Queenslanders. 
Their leading newspaper, reviewing a work and prognosti- 
cating the wonders of science, remarked, ‘‘ There need be 
demand no longer for Jules Verne’s and other blackguard’s 
works of imagination.”’ The correction appeared in the 
issue of the following week as follows: “ For ‘ other black- 
guards’ please read ‘Rider Haggard’s.’’”’— Pall Mall 
Gazette. — 

...-A good story is told about the Hon. Alfred Deakin, 
one of Victoria’s representatives at the late Federal Con- 
ference. Before he took to pvulitics he was a leader-writer 
for the Melbourne Age. A well-known Irish wit, meeting 
the editor of that journal one day, airily remarked: “I say, 
you ought to have something more than a Deacon in your 
office- something higher; you ought to have a bishop on 
your staff.’”’ ‘“‘A bishop! Whyso?’’ ‘“ Because your state- 
ments are so sadly in need of confirmation,’’— Pall Ma 





Gazette. 
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Sanitary. 


PHYSICAL LIFE IN THE SCHOOL. 


THERE is no more*essential and precious guardianship 
than that which needs to be exercised over child-life. We 
now speak of it only from the physical side of life. Life 
and health are the foundation capital and the foundation 
hope for worldly happiness and prosperity. Wise is that 
Government which early turns its attention to the care of 
childhood in the home and in the school. 

As to the home, the sphere of its influence and control 
may seem somewhat restricted. But even here, without 
meddlesome interference, there can be wise supervision and 
assistance. The law has aright to place limitations upon 
the degree to which people may be packed in houses, or to 
say that no family of children shall be compelled to be 
brought up in one room. It has a right to prescribe rules 
as to admission of air and light, as to space for ingress and 
egress, and for the prevention of accidents. 

It must more and more be recognized as a part of Gov- 
ernmental administration to regulate the construction of 
dwellings to the extent required for health. Laws for 
the prevention of cruelty to children are now well recog- 
nized as having their place in codes and statutes, and there 
isno reason for overlooking those smaller impositions 
which are disregarded because of their smallness or insidi- 
ousness, but which become most serious by reason of their 
quantity and their continuance. 

There is ever need of care that the child be protected as 
far as the domain of law can reach from all those condi- 
tions which tend to interfere with the development of the 
physical life; for the stamina of the man and the woman 
are being determined in these growing years, and this 
- means the vigor and welfare of the nation as well. 

Still oftener is it true that the Government has to do 
with the physical life in the school. Here the State takes 
the child in charge. As its ward, and by the offer of free 
education, recognizes the essential relation which exists be- 
tween the two. Society, by the force of events, has been 
brought to recognize that this education must mean the 
training of the physical as well as the moral and intellec- 
tual natures. Hence the training of the body in all that habit, 
posture, exercise, development mean, comes largely into 
the calculation. We ane tostudy the laws of health and to 
teach them, and see them practiced with the same exact assid- 
uity with which wetrain mind or soul. Hence, the sanitary 
eonditions of all school buildings must be sedulously se- 
cured. Sanitary methods must be in operation in lighting, 
heating and ventilating, in the arrangement of studies, in 
the admixture of work and play, and in all the details of ed- 
ucation. It has come to be recognized as an axiom that 
what we would have appear in the nation’s life we must 
have appear in its schools. This is especially true in a 
country like ours where the popular voice and the popular 
vote, not only make public opinion, but are the real powers 
of government. 

How much then depends upon the character of the educa- 
tion imparted ? So much over-prominence has been given 
to mere mental education, that it is necessary to urge the 
still greater importance of moral and physical instruction. 
Dr. Lord, in his ‘‘ Roman World” notes the fact that the 
first signs of the decadence of a nation are to be found in 
physical changes of the people, and in less tendency to and 
ability for sustaining occupations. Those who havestudied 
with closest scrutiny the nearly two hundred years of Ameri- 
can population, and have taken into consideration the influx 
from immigration, are quite in agreement that there has 
been gradual loss of physical vigor, and that it is high time 
for us to seek to counteract this tendency by a reconstruc- 
tion as to our methods of and subjects for education. It is 
probably the inherent recognition of this want that has led 
to so great an extension of athletic sports and gymnastic 
exercises, and has helped to give to instruction and prac- 
tice in manual labor the prominence of consideration which 
it is now receiving. 

But the subject of which we now speak is of still greater 
importance. It concerns that hygienic training which the 
pupil is to receive during his school life, and those methods 
which shall secure its practical application to his own phys- 
ical habits. In all our higher and larger schools there is 
need of definite instruction in hygiene instead of mere ad- 
vice. Only so much of anatomy and physiology should be 
taught as are subservient to the teaching and practice of 
hygiene. Teachers should be examined as to their knowl- 
edge of this as of other branthes, and should themselves be 
able to give practice in calisthenics and to direct as to other 
exercises, Where, as in the ordinary country schools, it is 
not practicable to have a text-book of hygiene, the teacher 
should be so well versed in the subject as to be able to give 
short lectures on the various topics which it includes. We 
know of some instances where this has been done 
with great success. Often, too, the physician of the neigh- 
borhood may be found available for occasional instruction in 
this direction. If only the rising generation of children 
could be educated in what is now known of the principles 
and practice of hygiene, it would secure a race of improved 
vigor, increase the working period of life, and diminish the 
number of untimely deaths. The fact that one-halfof our 
children die before six years of age is serious enough; but 
it is still more serious that this indicates a want of vigor in 
parentage and in a large proportion of those that remain. If 
we wish radically to reduce the sickness rate we must secure 
such manly and womanly vigor as will be more resistful of 
disease or be better able to grapple with it when it invades. 


» 
> 


THE oldest institution of the sort in the country is the 
New York Eye and Kar Infirmary, which was founded in 
It was organized with a staif of two physicians, and 
the first year gave relief to six hundred patients To-day 
the staff is represented by forty-six surgeons, and the num- 
r of patients is nearly twenty thousand annually. It has 
an endowment fund of $250,000, and expects to put upa 
hospital costing $130,000, for which $70,000 are subscri 
and the remainder is lopked for from a generous public. 
The cormer-stone was laid March 15th, 











Sinsc 


WHEN so numerous a supply of musical entertainments 
and interests come together in a given fortnight as in the 
present instance, a few lines of notice that is chiefly for 
the sake of record must take the place of two or three col- 
umns of details. The Boston Symphony’s closing concert 
took place on Tuesday night, and a very large audience at- 
tended it, and made a great deal of justifiable enthu- 
siasm over everybody and everything connected with it. 
The program contained only three works—Schumann’s 
First Symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth, and a concert over- 
ture by Robert Volkmann, “ Richard III ’—a novelty. In 
musical ideas and orchestral treatment this last was com- 
monplace and out of place; and as program-music it was 
equally a failure, leaving no clear descriptive impression, 
unless that, somehow or other, the Scots air ‘The Cam- 
bells are Comin’,” was heard at Bosworth; as to which 
matter we beg to say with Mrs. Gamp, that “‘sech is not 
the case.”’ (in fact,a better composition than Volkmann’s 
with the same title was lately heard here in adramatic con- 
nection; ill-performed but good, the work of an English- 
man.) The Schumann symphony received a more charac- 
teristic rendition than the Fifth, especially in recollection 
of two or three Philharmonic Society concerts five or six 
years ago; nor are Mr. Nikisch’s picturesque readings of 
two or three significant passages much to our taste. 

The long 1889-90 season of grand opera in German con- 
cluded on Saturday afternoon with ‘‘Siegfried.’’ The 
Metropolitan Opera House was packed from the standing 
reom on the parquet to the topmost nook of the highest 
balcony, as has heen the case all the week; in fact, through- 
out the past three weeks, with little exception. Finan- 
cially the winter has brought a complete success. That 
financial success is something on which especial stress is 
more and more laid, and to which hearty praise is due. 
But how far the Opera House and its art and artistic influ- 
ences have really progressed this season, over previous years, 
and how far, in fact, certain elements of artistic progress 
are yet to be fairly demanded of it and are downright ne- 
cessities to its future, are questions that are not imperti- 
nent, even if curiosity and enthusiasm for the majesty and 
beauty of Wagner’s music, for instance, yet make the 
showing on the Metropolitan’s ledger so pleasant. There 
are many traits of its art-work (to instance that 
of the season just ended) that need a tonic and a 
strong head for correction and propulsion; and we 
hope that coming winters will soon show the Metro- 
politan Opera in German as improving and pro- 
gressing and setting perfecter standards than even its best 
of to-day before our musical public. It is a bright sun, 
but its spots are certainly entirely visible, and there are 
changes in its methods of work and service that are more 
and more imperative as its noble influences widen and its 
| legitimate credit extends. Noarrangements are yet made 
+ public as to next season, except that German opera—opera 
| in German,wili be heard in accordance with the directorial 
| vote and a common sense of the local taste and its hearty 
| support. The fact that with this week there comes to the 
| Metropolitan the large Italian opera company, organized 
| by Messrs. Abbey and Grau for Chicago’s pleasure and for a 
» Western tournée, has, of course, no significance with the 
tastes or future plans of the Board of Directors of the Met- 
| ropolitan. Nor can the brief and typically expensive season 
at typically high prices for the public purse be looked upon 
as having a whit todo with them or the Metropolitan’s 
official musical work. Undoubtedly there still existsa 
limited congeries of musical people who would rather hear 
‘*Lucia”’ with or without Mme. Patti. and with a piano- 
forte accompaniment, than ‘Siegfried’ with Mme. 
| Lehmann and Mr. Vogl. The existence of this small and 
moribund minority, ualuckily for them, very luckily for 
art and the advance of music in the United States, does 
not mend their predicament. One suspects that they must 
grow to like ‘Siegfried,’ or else emigrate to Milan or 
Rome—where, lo, before they know it they will be horrified 
at having to listen to Wagner in Italian. Concerning this 
undoubtedly strong—exceptionally strong as to stars— 
Italian company now visiting New York before breaking 
up for home, we shall have something to say in due time. 
Their performances here will last during four weeks, and 
some delightful singing ought to be heard before these 
are ended; and delightfal singing is always welcome, 

Dr. Hans von Biilow’s arrival makes his presence at the 
final Symphony Society concerts (to-morrow afternoon and 
Saturday evening) an interest to be depended upon. His 
recitals will follow in rapid succession, and this visit of the 
great interpreter of Beethoven cannot be extended beyond 


its originally brieflimits. Dr. von Biilow p'ays to-morrow 
the E Flat (*‘ Emperor’’) Concerto of Beethoven, and also 
List’s E Flat Concerto. The aforesaid recitals this year will 
be devoted to somewhat miscellaneous programs in which 
some of the most important and favorite compositions 
among ancient and modern classics will be played. Anent 
the forthcoming visit of Viadimirde Pachmann, the pro- 
grams for his series of recitals of Chopin’s music are pro- 
ductive of great pleasure in we oe The dates for 
the three are the afternoons of April 7th, 8th and 9th, at 
three o’clock, at Chickering Hall. The orchestral concert 
at which Mr. de Pachmann poe will be an evening one, 
April 11th, and Mrs. de Pachmann will take some part in 
this entertainment. ‘ 

This (Thursday evening) has set down to it, in the hall 
last-named, a specially attractive concert for one of the 
most usetul and unostentatious charities of the city—the 
entertainment annually arranged and given in aid of the 
Diet Kitchen Association, of whese office it may be said 
that it attempts to supply to the poor what they often 
hardly know they need, cannot expect to get by begging, 
and usually do not know how to make for themselves— 
nourishing food for use in sickness. The Society has now 
five kitchens in active work, and last year distributed food 
and milk to nearly fifteen thousand individual patients, 
The very best available local talent is generally collected 
together for this concert and its receipts substantial. The 
list of artists to be heard to-night includes Clementina de 
Vere, Mrs. Charles Tyler Dutton, Miss Emily Winant, 
mond (Annie Louise Cary), Mr. W. H. 
. F. F. Powers, Miss L. Du Pré (violinist), the 
Mendelssohn Quartet Club, Messrs. Wm. Dennison, W. H. 





Clark, J. A. Metcalf, C. B. Hawley and J, H. Wilson, 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the House of Representatives a resolution has 
been adopted, calling on the Secretary of War for afurther 
report as to the practicability and approximate cost of 
tunneling the Detroit River at or near Detroit.....Mr. 
McKenna, of California, under instructions from the 
Committee on the Eleventh Census, moved to suspend the 
rules, and pass a bill authorizing the Superintendent of 
the Census to enumerate the Chinese population in such 
manner as to enable him to make a complete and accurate 
descriptive list of all Chinese persons who are in the United 
States at the time of taking the census; and to give to 
each person so enumerated a certificate containing partic- 
ulars necessary to fully identify him; and such eertificate 
shall be the sole evidence of the right of the person to be 
and remain in the United States. The bill further pro- 
vides penal statutes against the Chinese who shall sell, 
transfer or dispuse of such certificates. The sum of $100, 
000 is appropriated to carry out the provisions of the act. 
The bill was passed without division. .... On motion of Mr. 
Hitt, of Illinois, the rules were suspended, and a joint 
resolution was passed requesting the President ¢ invite 
the King of the Hawaiian Islands to select delegates to 
represent his kingdom in the Pan-American Congress..... 
A bill was passed to transfer the revenue-cutter service 
from the Treasury Department to the Navy Department. 





.--- Two hundred thousand acres of the eastern part of 
Colorado have been burned over by prairie fires. Several 
houses and a large quantity of hay were destroyed. The 
loss of property is estimated at from $75,000 to $100,000. 


...-Petitions have been presented to the Senate against 
the extradition treaty with Russia. The Educational Bill 
was defeated by a vote of 37 to 31. 


....The floods of the Ohio have caused much apprehen- 
sion and some damage, tho there is no danger of a repeti- 
tion of the great flood of 1884. 


....In the Mudd-Compton contested election case, a reso- 
lution declaring Mr. Mudd entitled to the seat was finally 
adopted—yeas, 159; nays, 145. 


----Gen. Robert C. Scheack, ex-Minister to England, 
died in Washington on the 23d inst. 


..Gen. George Crook died suddenly in Chicago, on 
the 2ist inst. , 


FOREIGN. 


..--The following is the program of considerations for 

the Berlin Labor Conference: ‘ 
“I, REGULATION OF WORK IN MINES. 

*(1.) Is work by day to be forbidden? (a.) Tochildren under 
acertain age? (b.) To females? 

“(2.) Should a limit of the time of labor in the shafts be pre- 
scribed in mines where work is specially dangerous to health? 

* (3.) Is it practicable, in view of general interests, to subject 
work in the coal mines to an international regulation, with a 
view to securing a regular supply of coal? 





“Ir, REGULATION OF SUNDAY WORK. 
**(1.) Should Sunday labor be forbidden generally, except in 
cases of necessity? 
“(2.) What exceptions skould be admitted in case of the pas- 
sage of such a regulation? 
*(3.) Should these exceptions be determined by international 
agreement, by law, or at the discretion of the employer? 


“III. REGULATION OF CHILD-LABOR. 

*(1.) Should children be excluded from industrial work upto 
a certain age? 

*(2.) How is the age to which the exclusion extends to be de- 
termined? 

“Is itto be the same for all branches of trade, or various? 

*(3.) What limitations of the time of work and the manner of 
employment should be provided for the children admitted to 
industrial work? 


“Tv. REGULATION OF THE WORK OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 

*(1.) Should the industrial labor of young persons who have 
passed beyond childhood (I, 2,) be limited? 

*(2.) To what age should the limitations extend? 

3.) What limitations should be prescribed? 

* (4.) Should special rules be provided for certain branches of 
trade differing from the general regulations? 

**¥,. REGULATION OF FEMALE WORK. 

“(1.) Shoulda limit be plaeed on the work of married females 
by day or night? 

*(2,.) Should the industrial work of all females (women and 
girls) be subjected te certain restrictions? 

“ (3.) What restrictions are advisable in this case? 

‘+ (4.) Should there be deviations from the general rules in cases 
of special branches of trade? 

‘VI. EXECUTION OF THE PROVISIONS AGREED UPON. 

(1.) Should provisions be made for the exeeution of the regula- 
tions agreed upon and their supervision? 

** (2.) Should repeated conferences be held by the representa- 
tives of the interested governments, and what tasks shail be 
assigned them?” 


....Reports from London state that the striking colliers 
have resolved to send a deputation to meet the mine-own- 
ers. In Sheffield the demands of 1,800 colliers have been 
conceded, and it is thought that the yielding of their em- 
ployers will greatly influence others. The men are win- 
ning everywhere. The staguation in many branches of in- 
dustry caused by the strike of the coal-miners continues, 
and threatens to become more accentuated as the manu- 
facturers’ stocks of fuel become exhausted. Unless the 
strike is speedily settled, the East Lancashire cotton trade 
will meet with a severe check. The manufacturers can- 
not afford to pay the enhanced prices for steam coal, Half 


of the mills at Accrington are ata standstill owing to the 
scarcity of fuel, and many thousands of hands are idle. 


...-Prince Bismarck has resigned the Chancellorship of 


the German Empire, and General von Caprivi, Command- 
er of the Tenth ‘Army Corps, has been appointed in his 





place. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF BISMARCK. 


THE historical event of the week is the retirement of 
Bismarck from the direction of the political affairs of 
Germany and of Europe. Of the occasion of this re- 
tirement there can be no doubt. It is plainly enough 
expressed in the letter of the Emperor, William II, in 
accepting the resignation. The young Emperor and the 
old statesman could not agree. Their policies differed. 
The young Emperor is not a man to submit to be led by 
another; he has his own notions. He is determined to 
have his own way; he remembers that Frederick the 
Great was his own master, and Frederick is bis model 
even more than 1s his grandfather. He is not willing to 
be a cipher; but no more is Bismarck willing to be a 
cipher, and so Bismarck withdraws. Between two 
such positive men there can be no patched-up compro- 
mise; and when William takes the saddle, Bismarck 
walks. 

But just what was the last point on which the Em- 
peror and the Chancellor disagreed, we are not told. 
The best conjecture that can be made refers it to the so- 
cial legislation which the Emperor proposes, and espe- 
cially to the appointment of the Conference on labor 
matters. This seems to us the most likely explanation. 
It is certainly nothing in foreign politics; there every- 
thing is quiet. There no difference events between 
William and Bismarck. ‘The alliance with Austria and 
Italy is settled; there is no new question about Russia. 
So thoroughly has Bismarck dominated and controlled 
the whole course of foreign policy that there is no word 
raised in opposition to it. 

Neither does it seem likely that the colonial questions 
can have had any serious bearing on the subject. It is 
well known that Bismarck has no special interest in the 
colonizing schemes. He was willing enough to yield to 
the matter of Samoa. He cares very little for the exten- 
sion of German rule on the African coast. 

Besides the Labor question there is accumulating evi- 
dence that a very great matter of Cabinet etiquet and 
right was in the resignation. Itis persistently asserted 
that the Emperor insisted on appointing the members of 
Bismarck’s Prussian Cabinet, altho the law of 1852 
made its selection the prerogative of the President of 
the Ministry. This law has always been held by Bis- 














marck as interpreting the Prussian Constitution to mean 
that the President of the Ministry shall appoint bis 
own cabinet, choosing men having political opinions and 
principles in harmony with his own. The Emperor re- 
fused thisreading and maintained the right of the mon- 
arch to appoint ministers having a direct responsibility, 
not to the president, butto the crown. The appointment 
of Baron von Berlepsch as Minister of Commerce was 
the thin end of the wedge. The direct instructions that 
the Emperor gave to Berlepsch affecting the economic 
policy of the Empire evoked a warm remonstrance from 
the Chancellor. The correspondence that passed be- 
tween the Emperor and Bismarck on the subject has 
been withheld from pablication, and only the Emperor’s 
last letter published accepting theresignation. Here we 
have the remarkable and ominous condition, of the usu- 
ally autocratic Chancellor reminding the more autocratic 
Emperor «f his constitutional duties and resigning 
before he will submit to utter absolutism. Here it is 
clear again. that the dangerous doctrine ‘“‘I am the 
State” may well excite alarm. 

So the change is made from Bismarck to Caprivi, from 
the man of fame tothe man unknown. As to Caprivi 
one can prophesy nothing. He appears to be simply the 
mouthpiece of the Emperor. It would seem that but 
two elementr are left to the political problem of Ger- 
many, one the will of a well-meaning tyrant, the other 
the will of a people who less and less love to be tyran- 
nized even for their good. God only knows the end. 

We cannot believe that in domestic politics Bismarck 
has made that great success which has given him such 
glory in foreign politics. He is the creator of the (ier- 
man Empire, and his policy controlled in the wars with 
Austria and France, and the Prussian victories were his 
victories. But he has nv sympathy with growing con- 
stitutional government, He is a man of bullets and not 
of ballots. Least of all does he apprehend what there is 
of justice in the extravagant demands of the Socialists. 
He does not appreciate how freedom and popular sov- 
ereignty would reduce to a minimum what is dangerous 
and would extinguish the Anarchists. The late elections 
have condemned his internal policy ; they have blotted out 
the majority on which he depended; the authority has 
moved from the right to theleft in the Reichsrath. It is 
not strange that the Emperor begins to be suspicious of 
Bismarck’s domestic policy and seeks the advice of 
younger men, and men more in touch with the thought 
of this generation. We know perfectly well that Wil- 
liam II is a hot-headed, headstrong, willful young man, 
It may be that he is only a Rehoboam II, and yet it is 
not impossible-that he has a better understanding of the 
necessities of the times than his old adviser. 

But William Hf has been too short a time on the 
throne for us yet to understand him. We knew what 
Bismarck was. We knew he wanted peace, and his 
power was a guarantee of peace. But no one knows 
William 11. It may be that he is that kind of a fool 
against whom the old proverb said that eveh Jupiter 
could not forearm himself. The peace of Europe is less 
stable than it was. The Emperor, who has lately de- 
clared that he would crush those who oppose him, is 
very likely before long to find the Liberal factions 
against him: and when that time comes ne may not 
have wisdom either to fight wisely or to yield. Bis- 
marck has done well in laying down his office before 
the Emperor has begun to ride rough-shod over his poli- 
cies. His past glory and that of Gumeny is safe; for 
the future we have grave feats. 
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FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


THE most distinguished biblical scholar in the world, 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, died March 3d, at the 
age of seventy-seven. 

Professor Delitzsch was a man of the widest culture. 
It is true that he was the most learned of German stu- 
dents in Jewish literature and made it his specialty, so 
much so that he had the reputation of having been born 
aJew; but this was not the fact. He had, rather, so 
therougbly absorbed the Jewish feeling and culture 
that they appeared in his character. It was from two 
missionaries of the London Jewish Missionary Society 
that he received an impulse toward a thorough study of 
Hebrew and of Judaism which gave a tone to his whole 
life. In his last years he felt that his chief work was to 
complete, with the help of both English and German 
scholars, his Hebrew version of the New Testament 
intended chiefly for missionary work among the Jews; 
and he devoted a part of his leisure to directing a small 
seminary for the preparation of missionaries to the 
Jews. His methods, however, were not those of the 
ordinary Jewish missionary with which we are more 
familiar. 

In 1850 he was called to the University of Erlangen, 
and sixteen years later to Leipzig. Among his numer- 
ous works we may mention his ‘‘ Commentary on Gene- 
sis,’ rewritten in 1887, and which may be considered as 
his last will and testament toscholars. In 1860 appeared 





his great work on the Psalms, which has also been revised, 
In 1872 appeared his ‘‘Proverbs”’; his ** Solomon’s Song 
and Ecclesiastes” in 1875; and “ Isaiah” in 1886. Dur- 
ing this period, while always maintaining a strong evan- 
gelical position, he yet modified his critical views con- 
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Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch. His last book 
on ‘*Messianic Prophecies” has just appeared. One of his 
sons died in consequence of the fatigues of the war with 
France, and another son, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, is a 
distinguisbed Assyrian scholar. 

No other German scholar since Tholuck has been so 
much loved by Americans or has made himself so 
friendly with both English and American scholars and 
students, His authority has beenalmost unbounded. A 
society of English-speaking students have for many years 
afforded a regular part of his work. He delighted to 
bring foreign students around his hospitable board and 
emphasize the union of the world in biblical studies. 

He worked almost unceasingly, using the hours with 
the utmost economy from early morning until bedtime; 
and on February 23d, his seventy-seventh birthday, 
having rallied a little from his sickness, he was busy at 
work propped up in bed. The Nestor and the best 
loved of German theological teachers has passed away. 
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ALLOTRIOEPISCOPOS. 


WE hope that our readers will not be frightened with 
the title of this editorial. We intend neither their harm 
nor their embarrassment, as they will find out by simply 
reading it to the end. 

Peter, once a fisherman, and afterward an apostle, is 
the only Bible writer that uses this title; and he used 
it but once. Itoccurs in the original Greek in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

**But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, 
er as an evil doer, or as a busybody in other men’s matters, 
allotrivepiscopos.”’ (L Pet. iv, 15.) 

Tne Greek word used by Peter is translated by the 
phrase ‘‘ a busybody in other men’s matters.” The word 
itself is a compound of the adjective allotrios, meat ing 
anything relating to others, and the noun episcopos, 
meaning a bishop or overseer, Peter put these two 
words together, and made one out of them for the pur- 
pose he had in view; and in the compound thus produced 
he gives a graphic description of a reality sometimes 
seen in human life. The phrase ‘‘a busybody in other 
men’s matters,” +sa very good translation of the Greek 
word used by him. The character designated is placed 
in a group, including a murderer, a thief, an ¢vil doer, 
and a busybody, or an allotrioepiscopos. The associa- 
tion is certainly not very complimentary to the charac- 
ter,and more than suggests that Peter had not a very 
exalted opinion of such a busybody. He did not want 
the Christians to whom he wrote to be sufferers under 
any one of these categories. 

Paul, the not using the same Greek term, had the 
same character in mind, when he said: ‘‘ For we hear 
| that there are some which walk among you disorderly, 
} working not at all, but are busybodies,” (II Thess. iii, 
| 11.) So, also, the Apostle, when writing to Timothy, was 
‘thinking of the same sort of character, when he spoke 
‘of certain women as “‘ wandering avout from house to 
' house, and not only idle, bur also tattlers and busy- 
, bodies, speaking things which they ought not.” (I Tim. 
iv, 13.) He evidently had no fancy for such people. 

Ic is plain, from these passages, that ‘‘a busybody in 
other men’s matters” is not a character modern pro- 
. duction simply, and is not exclusively confined to either 
isex. Such characters existedin the Apostclic age, and 
they attracted the attention of inspired writers. They 
‘have existed ever since, and probably will continue to 
‘exist as long as the world stands, What thenis a busy- 
‘body in the precise sense intended by Peter and Paul 

It may be somewhat difficult so to answer this ques- 

tion as to include all that properly belong to this class. 
and not to include any that do not belong toit. The 
term, however, as used by Peter, and placed at the head 
‘of this editorial, denotes any person who assumes for 
himself an oversight of other people’s affairs with which 
he properly has nothing to do, and for which he has no 
responsibility, and who, having made this assumption, 
proceeds to busy himself with their affairs, generally 
making a very free use of his eyes and his tongue, espe- 
cially the latter—that ‘‘ little member” which, as James 
telis us, ‘*can no man tame,” and which, as he further 
says, is “ an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” If the 
reader knows of anybody who comes within this de- 
scription, then that man or woman is, according to the 
etymology of the word, an allotrioepiscopos, or “a 
busybody in other men’s matters.” If it should so hap- 
pen tkat the description fits the reader himself, then it 
will do him no harm to study it, and profit by the lesson 
suggested. 

Let it be remembered that a ‘* busybody,” in the 
Petrine and Pauline sense, always appoints himself to 
the service, not as a philanthropist, not to serve God or 
man, not from the generous and better impulses of 
human nature, but rather as a sour, ill-tempered, scru- 
tinizing and meddlesome critic of other men’s matters. 
Being thus self appointed and thus toned in his feel- 
ings, he makes the affairs of other people aspecial study. 
He looks at them very sharply. He keeps his eyes open 
and his earsopen. He gets all the news, and is a first- 
class carrier of news. Faults and defects in others have 
for him a special charm. He enjoys the sight, and his 
tongue never moves more glibly than when speaking 
of these faults and defects. He sees a great deal to con- 














siderably, giving up in his later days the theory of the 


demn and regret in others, and his conversation about 
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them is usually in the way of criticism, disparagement, 
and evil prophecy. 

It is hardly necessary to add that such people, as a 
matter of course, make themselves nuisances in human 
society, and quite often are serious disturbers of its 
peace. We do not Wonder that neither Paul nor Peter 
thought well of them, and wrote admonitions against 
them. Nobody can admire them, or comfortably be on 
intimate terms withthem, Theless one has todo with 
an allotrioepiscopos the better for him, What every 
allotrioepiscopos greatly needs to learn is the art of 
quietly minding his (or her) own business. 


- 
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A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT STORRS. 


BROOKLYN, March 22d, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

No friend of the American Board can fail to feel per- 
sonally indebted to you for inviting and publishing 
those stirring appeals for enlarged contributions to 
which you have given prominent place in this week’s 
paper. The appeals themselves are full of force and of 
keen inspiration. They not only instruct or persuade; 
passages in them ring like bugle-calls, fairly making 
one’s blood tingle in his veins, Your own leading article 
on the subject is a fitting overture to the grand concert; 
and I remember on the whole no other collection of ap- 
peals, on a great theme, at an opportune time, so well 
adapted to animate the churches to larger plans and 
more liberal gifts for the supreme cause of the Master. 
With all my heart I hope that they will be widely heard 
and heeded, and will be nobly answered in the consent- 
ing action of pastors and congregations. 

It would be vain as well as superfluous for me to seek 
tu add anything to the plenary force of such appeals; but 
Ihope you will allow me space to say at least how abso- 
lutely my mind is in tune with them, and how grateful 
I am that such words have been spoken, by men sym- 
pathetic tho independent, from so high a platform, to an 
audience so vast, on a matter of such measureless and 
immediate importance. 

The work of Foreign Missions is simply magnificent 
in all its relations. The more clearly one contemplates. 
it the more majestically it lifts itself before him. It 
rises aS a mountain, more immense in its proportions 
the closer one comes to it. It opens as the ocean does 
before a headland, from which one watches the mighty 
waves, and hears the thunder of the surf on the shore, 
and sees the unresting expanse of waters sweeping out 
to the horizon. 

While accomplishing great effects abroad, and in 
proportion to the breadth and power of those effects, the 
work widens the mind and reinforces the courage of the 
churches at home. It exalts their spirit to higher levels, 
revives their faith in the vital and undecaying power of 
the Gospel, brings them into closest sympathy with the 
heart of the Master, assures them afresh of the benign 
and imperial plans of the Heavenly Providence moving 
with and going before them. It awakens a wholly un- 
selfish enthusiasm, for the furtherance of a welfare not 
personal to ourselves, not local to our neighborhoods or 
even to our country, but as wide as the world, and more 
enduring than human history; and it renews a faith 
which otherwise might occasionally languish in that in- 
estimable future of beauty and peace, wrought by right- 
eousness, which awaits the troubled tribes of mankind. 

I have long felt that the influence of this supreme en- 
terprise through its reaction on the moral and spiritual 
life of those taking part in it is almost as important, if 
not wholly as important, as its effects on distant peo- 
ples; that by it the Church is to be educated, ener- 
gized, and continually renewed in holy power, while re- 
mote and unevangelized lands are being irradiated and 
morally changed. And when I see, as now, how God, in 
the strange and swift opening of the nations to the mes- 
sages of the Gospel, is pushing on his people toward wider 
plans, larger endeavors, more generous gifts, mere fer- 
vent prayer, I see almost more clearly than from any 
other point to what majesty of attainment be means to 
press his co-operating Church; how near to himself he 
means to bring it,in the expansion of its thought for 
mankind, and in its temper of consecration and love, 

It is perfectly true, too, as you and others have justly 
said, that the present is the best time we have had, cer- 
tainly for a series of years, for presenting appeals like 
those of this week. Nobody can possibly misunderstand 
them as being an outcry of anxiety or fear, The Treas- 
urer’s report of increasing receipts, the action of the 
Prudential Committee in fearlessly and rapidly appoint- 
ing missionaries, give immediate answer to any imagi- 
nation of this sort. I have in my hands still other evi- 
dence which, if it were proper to make it public, would 
convince every reader that these appeals are not only 
weighty but most timely; as summoning the churches, 
at just the right juncture, not to avert disaster or to 
forestall an apprehended poverty in receipts, but to take 
a grand step forward to enlarged work and multiplied 
gifts. In the months past it has fallen to me to have 
frequent personal correspondence with men in different 
parts of the country, representing quite different posi- 
tiens and sentiments on the questions which have been 
in debate among us, from which correspondence I derive 
the absolute assurance that we are not only in the path 
toward uhion,.but have already reached a practical 
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union of feeling and purpose, if not altogether as yet of 


thought and strong desire of these young men. I be- 


_gishness of spirit on an errand for Christ represents a 
;real heresy of the heart, striking deeper than infirmity 
|of opinion, almost unendurable at home in the quietest 
‘of pulpits, and as much out of place on the missionary 
‘field asdamp powder driving woolen bullets in a critical 
‘battle. We want the old temper of fearless, enthusias- 


_of the will. of the flesh, ror of the will of man, but of 
, with unflinching fidelity, and to face whatever he shall 
‘appoint, of success or of delay, with a spirit of dauntless 
‘calmness and praise. 

'fastas they can be appointed; and others are feeling the 
‘like determinations. 1 hope that none who do not feel 
‘themselves deeply and powerfully moved to the work 
‘the end of the current year a body of missionaries will 


‘have been commissioned never surpassed, within an 


: Board has sent out. 


‘for missionary work! The absolutely amazing changes 


thirty years, the flinging wide open of the vast African 
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thought, such as two and a half years ago seemed liter- 
ally impossible. The correspondence has, no doubt, 
brought more or less of burden with it. As added to other 
care and work it has kept the pen in active motion, and 
has sometimes made me strangely uncertain whether the 
day was really as long as the almanac reported. But it 
has been amply relieved and rewarded by this clear con- 
viction resulting from it; and the letters of those who 
have been understood to be quite out of sympathy with 
the course of administration supposed by them to have 
been heretofore pursued at Boston have left this impres- 
sion as fully and emphatically as have any others. 

I am altogether certain that we are nearing the end 
of whatever has been disturbing among us; indeed, that 
we are practically already at the end of it, through the 
settled determination of the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the Board to have its corporate action proceed 
on well-defined lines, at once just to their controlling 
convictions and sympathetically liberal toward those 
whose minds are set toward the truth, tho they have 
not reached on every question complete assurance. I 
believe, too, and am sure, that the feeling toward the 
Board has never been more affectionate and admiring 
than it now is, or is rapidly becoming; that the increase 
of gifts to it, by the living and the dying, has its highest 
value in the proof which it supplies of this essential 
and significant fact;.and that young men of fine parts, 
and of studious enthusiasm, thoughtful and frank, with 
a flash of heroic fire in them, are to come henceforth 
more numerously than ever, to be sent with the Gospel 
and nothing else to men who instantly need that Gos- 
pel, whom God has been marvellously preparing to greet 
it, and toward whom, by his Spirit, he has turned the 


lieve, too, that we are to have largely the best class of 
men, in energy and in zeal. We do not want tepidity 
or torpor of feeling in missionary candidates. Slug- 


tic, whole-hearted consecration, burn not of blood, nor 


God, ready to go wherever God leads, to speak his truth 


Such men and women we are getting already, almost as 


motions in their hearts out of which are to come the 


will make application. But I am as certain as of any- 
thing human which the future is to show that before 


equal compass of time, by any similar body which the 


Meantime, how astonishing have been and are still the 
‘operations of God in opening larger and larger spaces 


in China and Japan, in India and in Turkey, in the last 


continent in our own recent day to the message of the 
Gospel—these appear as really illustrative of the Divine 
purpose and power as was Pentecost itself. To those of 
us who look back over fifty or sixty years to the days of 
our childhood, who remember the prayers to which we 
then listened, and who see the world as it is at this hour, 
it does not seem fanaticism to feel that the heavenly 
trumpets are sounding in our ears; that almost visibly 
tLe chariot-wheels of the Lord and his hosts are moving 
on the earth, Events are hurrying, with a rush as 
steady as it is wide, toward some grand consummation; 
and what that is tobe prophecy tells us more clearly than 
any political prescience. The prediction is involved in 
the whole amazing story of the Christ, and is being re- 
flected on the pages of present history almost as vividly 
as on those of the Apocalypse. The half-century now 
coming to its last decade reminds us of the assurance 
that “at the time of the end shall be the vision.” It is 
unquestionably to be followed by others yet more 
abounding in changes and advances, which any of us 
may well pray God to let us see, if not from these lower 
levels of life then from the higher planes above. 
Changes so blessed, and so cosmical in range, as those 
which await the twentieth century, can only now be 
dimly prefigured by the most intent mind and ardent 
heart. But the vast and stiil accelerating progress of 
the last eighty years assures us how benign and im- 
mense they shall be. 

What hinders, then, our arising at once, with unani- 
mous consent, to new hights of joyful courage and of 
glad self-devotion, approaching if not matching the 
manifest tho supernal plans of God? Nothing in the 
world save that secularized temper which has been so 
widely bred in our churches by the very abundance of 
the multiplying means which God has given that they 
might be nobly used forhim! One of the most eminent 
ministers in the country said to me a few weeks since, 





“* My burden is that I preach all the time to masses of 











wealth!” The very temper of the church is oppressed 
and obscured by accumulating riches, as if particles of 
gold had got’into the blood. But this spirit itself is to be 
conquered and expelled, as by nothing else, by a more 
abundant service and sacrifice in the cause of the Mas- 
ter. In speedy and natural sequence from that the truth 
will have fresh power on our hearts, the fellowship of 
Christians will become more vital. Such prayer will 
be stirred as finds always the windows of Heaven opened 
above it. Every form of Christian work at home will 
take new impulse—from the utterance in a prayer-meet- 
ing to the endowment of far seminary and college, 
from the teaching of an infant-class to the impassioned 
and inspiring discussions of convocations like the late 
London Conference. Revivals will come again, like 
those which swept within our memory with sudden 
rush over the land, filling city and country with peni- 
tence, faith, exulting praise. Our whole American 
Christian development will feel the thrill of a new in- 
flax of the Divine life; and our churches will triumph, 
as angels will, in the evident presence of the Master 
among us, and the mightier work which God permits 
and inspires us to do for his truth and his Son. 

There 1s nothing divine or nobly human in the Chris- 
lian soul to which this cause does not appeal; to judg- 
ment, conscience, will, heart; to the longing for higher 
spiritual culture, and for happier remembrances in the 
spheres of Immortality; to the longing for the true 
welfare of the world; to the longing for the revela- 
tion of the glory of our King, here, and beyond the 
gates of light. It comes with an appeal not only from 
isolated texts, or parts of arguments, or even from par- 
ticular commands, but from the whole immeasurable 
work of the Lord, between the Advent and the Ascen- 
sion; from every miracle, every instruction, from 
the comforting of the sad and the lucent splendor of 
the Transfiguration, from the taking up of the babe in 
the arms and the holy Law declared on the mount, from 
the anguish in the garden, the mystery of the Cross, the 
glorious Resurrection which opened the Future to the 
eyes of mankind. Every element in the Gospel con- 
verges its force on this appeal,so clearly and loudly 
sounded by you. And all Christian centuries, from 
those in which Christianity ‘‘ sprang up beneath the ax, 
flourished in the blast, and blossomed in the flame,” to 
those in which it encounters a luxury more dangerous 
than either, conspire to repeat this great appeal. They 
impress the duty, they illustrate and exalt the privilege, 
which belong to this period, pregnant with destiny, for 
which all others have been making preparation. 

God grant that these strong and timely appeals, which 
have sv resounded through your columns and in your 
own words, may be heard with eagerness throughout our 
swiftly extending communion, to be answered with 
prompt and powerful response! And unto God, who 
givesus our message, and sets before us the open door, 
be all the praise ! 

Ever faithfully yours, 


> 
> 


R. 8S. STorRs, 





THE RUSSIAN POPE. 


THE Most Holy Governing Synod of all the Russias 
is the formidable title given to the chief council of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. It exercises almost unlim- 
ited powers, and inspires terror rather than veneration 
among the Dissenters of Russia. The Chief Procurator, 
M. Pobedonostzeff, who has the largest authority in the 
Synod, next to the Czar, has acquired a reputation for 
despotism equal to if not greater than that of the Holy 
Synod, His recent acts of persecution, directed against 
the Lutherans of the Baltic Provinces, seem to justify 
most fully Dr. Wright’s characterization of him in The 
Nineteenth Century as a ‘* bigoted Greek Catholic, and 
utterly unable to comprehend the very first principles 
of religious liberty,” This, indeed, seems a compara- 
tively mild description of the man who is responsible 
for the loss and suffering inflicted on the Lutherans in 
the Baltic Provinces; but Mr. Athelstan Riley, who has 
a persona: acquaintance with the Chief Procurator, 
thinks the terms far too harsh. He writes for The 
Guardian, of London, a very interesting article con- 
cerning M. Pobedonostzeff (we wish he would take an- 
other name). 

He is described by Mr. Riley as a man -now well past 
the prime of life. In person he is slightly above middle 
hight, thin and spare in habit, with a face pinched and 
shrunken, bright and piereing eyes, and gives the im- 
pression of a man whose mind is too active for the 
strength of his body. He is a layman, and a law- 
yer by profession, and was formerly the tutor of 
the present Czar, who has the greatest confidence 
in him or did have until recently. He is a man 
of wide culture; he is familiar with the chief lan- 
guages of Europe, and speaks several of them with flu- 
ency. He has an arrangement with the chaplains of 
the Russian Embassy, by which they send to him every 
fortnight all articles of interest, in current reviews and 
magazines outside of Russia, respecting religious ques- 
tions. For example, be 1s kept fully informed constant- 
ly of the progress of the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln 
and its probable outcome, 

He holds a position of great influence in the Holy 
Synod, which consists ef the first Bishops of the Em- 
pire, over whoni the Czar presides. The Chief Procura- 
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tor sits at aside table with his subordinates, and takes 


no part in the discussion when it relates to doctrine or 
discipline, According to Mr.. Riley, M. Pobedonostzeff 
pute his religion before politics, and is- extremely zeal- 
ous for the Church. He is credited with promoting the 
present revival in the Russian Church, which Mr. Riley 
describes as deep and broad, manifesting itself by an 
increase of religious life, by a greater activity in the 
monasteries, by the rousing of the clergy of all ranks, 
and by the erection of magnificent churches in all parts 
of the Empire. M. Pobedonostzeff has translated the 
‘* Imitation of Christ” into the Russian, also other books 
of Western theology, and is now engaged in the trans- 
lation of Ederscheim’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,” a work which he regards very highly. It is 
said that he studies very closely the methods. of 
other Church organizations, particularly those of the 
Church of Rome, with the idea of adopting such features 
as he can approve for the Eastern Church. 

Mr. Riley defends, or rather explains M. Pobedonost- 
zeff’s suppression of the movement started by Lord Rad- 
stock in Russia, on the ground that the Chief Procura- 
tor desires to prevent the spread of schism among the 
members of the Russian Church. He holds that as the 
representative of the Czar, who has sworn to maintain 
to the uttermost the faith of the Church, he could not 
do otherwise. Where there is no danger of members of 
the Russian Church being drawn into schism, he ex- 
hibits great liberality, we are told, toward all Christian 
work. Mr. Riley relates an incident to prove this. In 
the poorest quarters of St. Petersburg and among the 
most degraded people, a man by the name of Slepian, a 
foreman in a large factory with many hundred work- 
men under him, having read Spurgeon’s sermons and 
similar literature (his wife being an Englishwoman), 
became fired with the idea of doing something in the 
way of missionary work among the poor of St. Peters- 
burg. He began by holding prayer-meetings for the 
workmen of his factory, in his own lodging; then, as 
the meetings grew too large for his own houee, he hired 
a hall and fitted it up asa Mission chapel. His congre- 
gation grew rapidly, and the news of the meetings was 
carried to the Chief Procurator. Instead of suppressing 
this movement at once, he sent an inspector to investi- 
gate it. The report being favorable, M. Pobedonostzeff 
ordered the neighboring clergy to support Slepian, and 
a license to preach was given him. Mr. Riley visited 
the Mission chapel and found it ‘‘ crammed to suffoca- 
tion with the dirtiest and raggedest of the population of 
St. Petersburg.” The walls were hung with pictures of 
the saints, and the service was a ‘‘ compound of Orien- 
talism and Methodism,” Slepian reading and expound- 
ing the Bible and delivering an address, the Russian 
Church service being intoned. These poor people have 
collected sufficient money to. build a regular church, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid last year. 

Mr. Riley is very much inclined to make light of the 
charges against M. Pubedonostzeff for his course toward 
the Lutherans of the Baltic Provinces. He claims that 
only one side of the story has been given, and that the 
Lutheran pastors have taken a larger part in political 
movements than has been suspected outside of Russia. 
Furthermore he says the word ‘‘ Lutheran” means 
‘*German” to the Russian people, and the Chief Procur- 
ator is most anxious to get rid of the German influence 
in the Empire. 

The reply of M. Pobedonostzeff to the deputation of 
the Evangelical Alliance who called to remonstrate with 
him for his course toward the Lutheran Church has 
already been given. Mr. Riley quotes Mr. Stead as say- 
ing to M. Pobedenostzeff: ‘‘ It seems that even the Apos- 
tles would be banished from Russia if they came to 
preach here.” To this the Procurator is said to have 
quickly replied: ‘** But this which we possess és their 
doctrine; the Apostles could only come to strengthen 
our faith, not to shake it.” In his written reply to the 
memorial of the Evangelical Alliance, M. Pobedonost- 
zeff said Russia would never allow the Orthodex Church 
to be robbed of her children. ‘If one must go down 
into the arena of human opinions,” he added, ‘‘ one 
would rather oppose him who denies God than fight 
with him who worships Him.” While skepticism is 
spreading in the world it behooves all who have not aban- 
doned the faith to come nearer together, to unite, and 
to oppose infidelity, now spreading over the earth, by 
preaching eternal life. 

This isa very excellent sentiment; but the course of 
M. Pobedonostzeff makes its cultivation impossible in 
Russia, 





Editorial Notes. 


THERE are special attractions in this week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT. Itisalong while since Professor Park has written 
a word for the newspapers. At our request he has prepared 
an article on the “Impulse to Foreign Missions,’’ which 
will be read with great interest by thousands who have 
heard this venerable scholar. Dr. Storrs writes, in an- 
other vein, on the same great subject, and Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor supports him. From Colonel Hig- 
ginson we have one of those exquisite purely literary arti- 
cles which we willingly match with the best that English 
writers can provide. But to prove how high their stand- 














ard is we publish a paper on ‘‘Criticism” by Andrew Lang. 
Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost writes one of his ever-welcome relig- 


‘ious articles; Professor Sumner discusses ‘“‘ Liberty and 


Property”; the Hon. Johh M. Gregory attacks a very im- 
portant matter of postal reform; Dr. McCosh reaches the 
fourth of his philosophical series; Kate Foote gives the 
Washington gossip and politics, and Miss Ward tells of 
schism in the Paris Salon. Among the poems Miss De 
Lorez’s “ Prayer” will attract attention; and besides that 
are verses from William Sharp, John B. Tabb, William H. 
Hayne, and Irene Putnam; also stories by Maurice 
Thompson, Alice Brown, and Julie M. Lippmann. The 
book reviews are full and scholarly, and the other depart- 
ments are of special value, 


WE are glad in his feeble health to have succeed- 
ed in persuading Professor Park, whose name is 
so honorably connected with the past history of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, to write the article, 
which will be found on our first and second pages, 
on ‘“*How to Give a Permanent Impulse to Foreign Mis- 
sions.”” He writes from observation and a long experience 
as an instructor of young men for the ministry and the 
missionary service. He pleads for the dominance of a self- 
denying love to Christ, such as possessed the early mis- 
sionaries of the American Board. He points’to the exam- 
ple of those who went out cheerfully to face privation, 
persecution and death, not expecting ever to return. He 
would have young men emulate their spirit, and go into 
the field to reinforce the heroes who are now so nobly: bat- 
tling against such odds for the cause of the Master. This 
same self-denying love in the hearts of supporters of the 
American Board will prompt to larger gifts, and a fuller 
eonsecration of means to the work of saving the heathen. 
This self-denying love, coupled with strong faith in the 
power of God to save the heathen, will give to the mission 
work a new impulse. If the heathen are lost, they need 
to be saved, and if they need to be saved itis the duty of 
men and women as ambassadors of Christ to go to them 
with the message of salvation, and the churches must send 
them. This is the substance of Professor Park’s timely 
appeal], which will touch every heart by the beauty and 
fervor of its spirit. Read it, then turn to the letter of 
President Storrs and also to one from Dr. Taylor, and 
then do your duty. 


THE first letter that comes to us in response to the ap- 
peals of last week to double the income of the American 
Board is from a country village in an adjoining State. Itis 
as fresh as the breezes in summer from the hills of New 
England, and is as cheery as the song of the blue-bird to 
which it refers. We are constrained to give it entire! 


MARCH 20th, 1890. 
To 1He EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: To-day is the first day of spring, and the blue-birds 
are gladdening our spirits with a matinée; its counterpart peals 
forth from THE INDEPENDENT of this date. It is an Oratorio 
rather, beginning with the grand opening “ DouBLE THE IN- 
COME,” followed by its eight corresponding airs and solos, by as 
many distinguished composers. Surely there never was a 
sweeter or louder bugle-call to the churches to ** Move For- 
ward!” “The light begins to shine.”” Cannot these nine articles 
be circulated widely in tract form? Were THE INDEPENDENT in 
every household this would be superfluous. Iam writing from 
the spot where the A, B. C. F. M. was formed in 1810. I[t will en- 
courage you to know that this church has just been aroused by 
the stirring address of Mr. Robert P. Wilder, and as a result 
agreed to support a foreign missionary; and this is to be over 
and above all other benevolent contributions, and its regular 
gifts to the American Board, thus relieving the Board of at 


least seven hundred dollars for this year; and the pledges for* 


weekly contributions are understood to be for five years. 

If this village church in a farming district, without members 
of great wealth, can thus easily add sufficient to send its own 
man to the front without lessening its regular gifts to the vari- 
ous boards, what may not richer churches and single individu- 
alsdo? Surely to ‘double the income” ofthe Board is a small 
thing for a beginning in this current year. J. 
What this village church has done so promptly other vil- 
lage churches can do throughout the land, and wealthier 
churches can do much more. As our correspondent says, 
the doubling of the income of the Board is a small thing 
for a beginning this year. With the smaller and weaker 
churches coming quickly into line and the larger and 
stronger churches catchiug their spirit and contributing 
of their abundance, the treasury of the Board will soon have 
the fundsin hand. What church will be the next to take 
the forward step to ‘‘double the income’’ of this blessed 
institution? We pause forareply. We earnestly ask for 
facts from every quarter relating to the answers given to 
this new and pressing call for help. Send us these facts, 
that we may use them—as we have in the above case—to 
cheer to present duty those who love the missionary cause. 
As you now offer the daily prayer ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,”’ 
think of your own personal duty to the cause; think of the 
great good you may do by moving quickly to influence the 
prompt action of your pastor and your church inthe proper 
direction; think of the courage your example and timely 
help will give to others; think of the joy on earth and in 
Heaven that will follow a hearty response to the Master’s 
call. Let us hear a grand “‘oratorio’”’ of voices from five 
thousand churches and “‘ bugle notes,”’ “ airs” and ‘“‘solos’’ 
fromten thousand Christian men ard women all over the 
land, saying, HERE IS OUR VOTE AND HERE IS OUR MONEY 
TO HELP in doubling the gifts to the American Board. 





WE wish we could publish a full statement of the signifi- 
cance of the action taken by the Albany Presbytery on re- 
vision. That Presbytery has been quoted on both sides, 
but its actionis really a mediating one. It refuses to vote 
in favor of revision or against revision, and we have not 
counted its vote for or against in our table.; What it asks is 
that the present Confession of Faith shall remain un- 
changed, as the high-water mark of faith, beyond which 


Mew go. But the Presbytery recognizes that there is a 
‘large body in the Church who cannot accept, in full, the 
‘doctrine of that Confession. It therefore asks that there 
}should be an alternative Confession, brief, evangelical and 
scriptural, to which a candidate for office in the Church 
may give his assent instead of to the other, and which 
|shall stand as the low-water mark, as the other is the high- 
, water mark of Presbyterian faith. As we understand the 
Presbytery, a candidate for the ministry or a pastor or 
,elder will be allowed to indicate to which of the Creeds he 
' will give his assent; and subscription to either will be suf- 
{ficient. At present no one knows what subscription means, 
' The Confession of Faith is nct a post to which one hitches, 
ibut 4 long line of posts to any one of which a man may 
‘hitch; and no one knows how far down-grade the line ex- 
}tends. What the Presbytery proposes is to fix the lower 
limit. This is called a compromise proposition. We 
should hardly so regard it, much as we like it. It appears 
to us that it does not differ very much from the proposition 
‘to. put the old Confession of Faith away in an honored 
‘shrine where it can be regarded with distant veneration. 


In the North American Review Mr. Charles E. Tucker- 
}man lately reported that when a youth he heard Dr. Lyman 
| Beecher make the statement that a child, which was not 
| brought to baptism at the proper time, was dropped by a 
iservant on the hearthstone, and soon died in consequence of 
|the fall; and that ‘that child, who might have been an an- 
'gel in Heaven, is now, through the negligence of the parents 
\in the matter of baptism, in the torments of Hell.” Dr. R. 
| W. Patterson, formerly of Chicago, writes us that he sent 
ja short note to the North American Review inclosing a 
jcorrection of this absurd statement, but that the Review 
‘did not find space to print it. No doubt Mr. Tuckerman 
believes that he heard what be reports; but it is just as cer- 
itain that he never. did. He is ignorant of the fact which 
every competent student of the Unitarian controversy in 
New England knows, that Dr. Beecher always indignantly 
repudiated the calumny that the ‘‘Orthodox”’ Congregation- 
alists or Presbyterians of his day believed in the damnation 
of infants. He -published long articles in The Spirit of 
Missions in reply to that calumny. He preached and lec- 
tured against it; and he and Dr. Hodge were, in the early 
part of the century, the two men who may be said to have 
finally buried the notion and rendered it impossible for it to 
be held afterward. After Dr. Beecher went to Lane Sem- 
inary, he stil) taught that damnation of infants was an un- 
christian doctrine; and Dr. Patterson testifies that as a stu- 
dent he heard him at length discuss thesubject. Mr. Tuck- 
\erman characterized Dr. Beecher as the great “‘ blue light 
orthodox” and the exponent of “extreme theological 
views.”’ To anyone who knows the history of New England 
theology this is as absurd as the other statement. Dr. 
Beecher was, of course, one of the progressives always, and 
while at Cincinnati was prosecuted before the Presbytery 
py Dr. Joseph L. Wilson for heresy. Dr. Patterson re- 
marks, however, that his more orthodox prosecutor did not 
believe in infant damnation. 


THE Supreme Court of Wisvonsin, in the case of Weiss 
against the District School Board of Education, has re- 
cently rendered avery important decision in relation to 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools of that State. 
The Catholics objected in this case to the reading of King 
James’s Version of the Bible in the public school of the 
district; and the Circuit Court for Rock County overruled 
the objection, and sustained such reading of the Bible as 
constitutional and proper. The case was then carried to the 
Supreme Court of the State; and that court has just de- 
cided that the reading of the Bible in the public schools of 
Wisconsin is not consistent with the Constitution of that 
State. This settlesthe school question and the Bible for 
the whole State. The ground taken by the court is, that 
the reading of King James’s Version of the Bible in the 
public schools, whether as a means of instruction or as an 
act of worship, is, as it respects Catholics who do not ac- 
cept this version as correct, to introduce-a sectarian book 
into these schools, as really as if the Douay Version of the 
Bible, which the Catholics do accept, were thus used. This 
is the pith of the principle laid down in this decision; and 
we think it to be entirely correct, and, as a principle, just 
as applicable in this State as it isin Wisconsin. The sim- 
ple truth is, that our public school system, sustained by 
general taxation, and regulated by State authority, 
should confine itself exclusively to the secular sphere of 
instruction, and leave all questions relating to religious 
instruction and religious worship absolutely untouched. 
There is no other ground that 1s consistent with our politi- 
cal system or with equity as between different religious 
sects. Protestants make a grave mistake in dealing with 
this question, when they claim for themselves what they 
deny to Catholics. Let the State have a public school sys- 
tem for secular purposes, and stop there. Let religious 
instruction be otherwise provided for. This is, and for 
years has been, the doctrine of THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE last General Conference of the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church appointed a Committee of Nine to revise its 
Articles of Religion. These Articles, twenty-nine in num- 
ber, are substantially those of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with four additional articles—viz.: Public Wor- 
ship, Sanctification, the Resurrection of the Dead, and 
the General Judgment. The XXV Articles of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, as everybody knows, were made 
from the XX XIX Articles of the Church of England. The 
Committee of Nine has submitted, through its chairman, 
adraft of revision, reducing the number of articies to 
twenty-five, as in the Methodist Episcopal Church. There 
is but one new article—that on Regeneration, which is to 
take the place of an article on Sanctification. Neither the 
Methodist Episcopal nor the Anglican Articles of 
Religion embrace this title. It is distinctively Wesleyan, 
and it is curious that the Committee should propose to 
omitit. For the rest an amplification of the Article on 
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the Holy Ghost, slight verbal changes, divisions of Ar- -... We shall begin to regret that we did not label Bishop 


ticles, a re-arrangement of them, and the omission of four 
articles constitute the sum of the alterations proposed. 
The instructions of the Committee were to use the Disci- 
pline of 1830, and the ‘‘ recognized standards of the Meth-- 
odist doctrine known as Wesleyan Arminianism” in mak_ 
ing the revision; but curiously enough they have omitted 
the only distinctively Wesleyan article in the old Confes- 
sion, and introduced nothing purely Wesleyan. The new 
draft is, doubtless, an improvement; but it could be made 
much shorter, and be improved in other respects. Perhaps 
discussion will lead to this. 


THERE is a movement to provide that old hero, General 
Fremont, with the pay of a Major-General. He richly de- 
serves it. Noman living has contributed more to the 
country’s welfare than the old ‘‘ Pathfinder.” His jour- 
neys and explorations among the Rocky Mountains pre- 
pared the way for the great lines of railroad to the Pacific, 
and made the rich deposits of gold, silver and other min- 
erals in California, Colorado and Nevada available. This 
great work was done under a commission of the United 
States, and there is a special fitness in the proposition that 
his old employer should provide him with a fair income, 
now that the infirmities of old age are upon him. On the 
2ist of January he was 77 years old. Republicans will 
never cease to think of him with gratitude. He was the first 
standard-bearer of their party, and opened the way forthe 
triumphs of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. No man received 
a grander ovation than the old hero when he appeared in 
the last National Republican Convention at Chicago. We 
owe him a debt of gratitude. Let us pay as much of it as 
we can while we have him still among us. 


THE Court of Appeals of this State has unanimously 
decided that the law for the infliction of the death penalty 
by electricity is not inconsistent with the Constitution of 
the State. This is the only point in the case that was be- 
fore the Court, and as to what the decision would be, no 
sensible man has ever had the slightest doubt. The object 
of the Legislature in changing the mode of inflicting the 
penalty was to provide a method more rapid and less pain- 
ful, but not less certain than that of hanging; and facts 
abundantly demonstrate that electricity, properly applied, 
secures these ends. Judge O’Brien, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, made short work with Mr. Cockran’s flimsy 
arguments against the constitutionality of the law. The 
Legislature, however, ought at once to repeal that provision 
of the law which makes it an offense for a newspaper to 
publish the details of such an execution. We regard this 
as an unwarrantable infraction upon the liberty of the 
press. 


A RECENT number of the Federal Reporter gives a de- 
cision of United States Circuit Judge Lacombe, of this 
city, in which his Honor had occasion to construe the 
Alien Contract Labor Law of Congress. The defendant, 
who had been sued for the thousand-dollar fine for a viola- 
tion of the law, is engaged in the millinery business in 
this city, and had contracted with a young woman in 
France to come to this country and trim hats. The plea 
of defense against the suit was that this young woman 
was an “‘artist’’ in the business of trimming hats; and 
hence that the coutract made with her did not violate the 
law, but comes within the exceptions expressly made. 
Judge Lacombe, however, said that the term “ artist,” as 
used in the statute, must be construed in its generally 
accepted sense; and that “‘ milliners, dressmakers, tailors 
and barbers (some of whom, no doubt, call themselves 
artists), are not artists within the popular and received* 
import of that word.’’ He hence rejected the plea of 
defense, and gave judgment accordingly. Whether Judge 
Lacombe is right or wrong in his construction of the term 
artist, as employed and legally intended in the statute, 
this case, like many others that have occurred, illustrates 
the stupidity of the whole law. The remedy for this stu- 
pidity is not to amend the law by limiting its application 
or increasing the number of exceptions, but to repeal it 
altogether. The law is a palpable infringement upon the 
right of free contract, and without any just occasion in 
facts for its enactment. It is a disgrace to the intelligence 
of this country, and the sooner it is repealed the better. 





--..-The Army has lost another veteran officer in Maj. 
Gen. George Crook who died suddenly of heart disease 
Friday morning of last week in his 62d year. He was 
graduated at West Pointin 1852, held the rank of aCaptain 
when the War broke out, through which he served with so 
much distinction as to win brevets as brigadier-general 
and major-general in the United States Army. His great- 
est fame was won in dangerous and difficult services 
among the Indians where he proved both an irresistible 
soldier and a wise, patient and just civilizer. He fol- 
lowed: up the victories of war with greater victories of 
peace. At the time of his death he was in command of the 
Department of Missouri. 


....Seldom has a more shameful scandal been made 
public than that which has resulted in the conviction of 
the Sheriff of this city, his son, and referee Meeks, for con- 
spiracy to procure a fraudulent divorce from the Sheriff’s 
wife. The way that the husband and son combined to de- 
ceive and then to disgrace the wife and mother is something 
almost unparalleled in theannals of crime. It is some sat- 
isfaction that so high an officer as the Sheriff could be con- 
victed. Itis a burning shame that such a man ceuld have 
ever held the office. 

... The telegraph informs us that John Alexander Logan, 
Jr., was born on February 12th last. He is a grandson of 
the late General Logan, and his father, John Alexander 
Logan, is a Captain in the Fifth Regiment of the Ohio 
National Guard. At the request of the Colonel of the 
regiment Adjutant-Geseral Hawkins has issued to the 
youngster a commission as First Lieutenant of the Logan 
Rifles. The commission bears the date of the little fellow’s 
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Tanner’s article about the Chinese convert “This is an 
Allegory.’ Besides Dr. Burrows, two other correspondents 
have written to us that they supposed it to be intended as 
a bit of real biography, and two newspapers have said the 
same. We once published an article from a correspondent 
on Euthanasia, and half a dozen subscribers wrote stop- 
ping the paper, because they thought the writer was actu- 
ally favoring the killing of one’s grandparents. 


-..-The Legislature of Maryland proposes to rule the 
cigaret out of market by discriminating strongly against 
it. Dealers must pay an extra tax of $50 and swear that 
the article they offer contains no injurious drug. On’ 
these terms they will not choose to sell the abominable 
things. Let the cigarets go, and after the cigaret the 
cigar, and after the cigar, chewing tobacco and snuff. 


. -+--The Saxton Ballot Reform Bill is now in the hands of 

Governor Hill, awaiting his signature or his veto. He has 

already vetoed two such bills. What will he now do? 

That is the question for this tricky and unscrupulous poli- 

tician to settle. The people of this State mean to have 

Ballot Retorm, and in the end they will have it, whether’ 
Governor Hill likes it or not. 


...[t is reported that the whipping-post is in common 
use in the penitentiary of Missouri, as the means of prison 
discipline and punishment. Such a method of discipline 
is simoly a barbarism, and ought not to be tolerated in 
any State We would as soon think of resorting to the 
thumb-screw, or branding with a hot iron, as to the whip- 
ping-post. 


...-Congressman Lodge’s election bill, reported to the 
House of Representatives last week, is seriously disturb- 
ing the equanimity of Southern Democrats. Mr. Carlisle 
leads off with the general cry of ‘‘ unconstitutional cen- 
tralization,’’ as the watchword of the Southern Democracy 
against the bill. 


....The Chief Executive Cominittee of the Master Laun- 
drymen of this city propose to enter upon a concerted effort 
to drive all Chinese laundrymen out of the city. Simple 
selfishness is at the bottom of the movement. “ This is a 
free country, but not for Chinamen,”’ is the creed of this 
selfishness. 


....-The Milk Producers’ Union has fixed the price of 
milk for this city to the dealers for the month of April at 
three cents per quart, and means to insist on this price. 
The price does not seem unreasonable, when the dealers 
sell the same milk to consumers for more than twice this 
price. 


.... We trust some of our botanical readers will be able 
to enlighten Colonel Higginson as to what is the beauteous 
Meadia which waves her “‘ plumes of gold.’”’ One naturally 
tbinks of the American primrose, the Dodecatheon 
Meadia, altho it certainly has no “‘ plumes of gold.” 


....-The Grand Jury of this city, is doing a thriving busi- 
ness in indicting Tammapy Hall politicians. If it keeps 
up the good work, not a few of the prominent Tammany 
leaders will ere long be under baii-bonds for their appear- 
ance in court when wanted for trial. 


....New Mexico and Arizona want to come into the 
Union at once. Let them wait until after the next census 
is taken at the very least; and then let us see what the fig- 
ures show as to their condition and prospects. 








THE true test of Christian discipleship is an abiding 
temper of obedience to the will of Christ, shown to be real 
by the manner of one’s life. This is much better than 
occasional spasms of emotional rapture, however fervid 
or agreeable. What a man habitually does is the best in- 
dex to his real character as it appears in the sight of God. 


....That was a sublime self consciousness expressed by 
Jesus when he said to the Jews: “‘ And he that sent me is 
with me; the Father hath not left me alone; for I do 
always th: things that please him.’’ (John viii, 29.) Jesus, 
whil< in conflict with wicked men, knew that he was in 
perfect harmony with God the Father, whose will, as he 
declares, it was his ‘‘meat and drink”’ to do. 


....Jesus said to the Jews and says to the world: ‘‘And 
him that someth unto me I will in no wise cast out.’’ This 
gracious promise is true for all time and for all who come 
to Christ. The coming spoken of is simply believing on 
Christ as a personal Saviour, and devoting the heart and 
life to his service. This secures the salvation of the soul 
with unfailing certainty. 


... Aclergyman, in opening a sermon to his people, said 
to them that the two great questions before the human 
mind are the What and the Why, and then added that the 
latter of these questions takes precedence of the other in 
the order of importance. The added remark was a very 
silly one. The first question isalways the What, and after 
it comes the Why. It is more important to know what is 
than to know why 1t is. 


....The knowledge of Christ as made known in the Gos- 
pel is toallintents and purposes the true knowledge of 
God. This Jesus assumed when he said to the Jews: “If 
ye had known me, ye should have known my Father also.”’ 
(Jobn viii, 10.) Christ is not only the revealer of God in 
what he taught, but is himself ‘‘ the image of the invisible 
God,” and, as such, God “ manifested in the flesh.” If we 
know him, we shall also-know God. 

....Paul speaks to the Colossians of a spiritual state 
which he designates as ‘‘ the riches of the full assurance 
of the understanding.” (Col. ii, 2.) . He means a confident 
and complete persuasion of the understanding 1n respect to 
the Gospel of Christ, accompanied by a heart-acceptance 
of it as ‘the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.”” He whois in this state as to his mind and 
heart, has “ the full assurance” to which the Apostle re- 





birth. Now Lieutenant, Shoulder-r-r. Arms! 
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MOTIVES FOR A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN 
MISSIONARY WORK. 


BY WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 
_ PasToR BROADWAY TABERNACLE, New York Crry. 


“‘ SPEAK unto the children of Israel that they Go Fror- 
WARD.” That is the watchword for the hour in the 
cause. of foreign missions. The letter of Dr. Storrs has 
been accepted by the Americnn Board, and the interpre- 
tation given by him of that letter has been loyally act- 
ed upon by the Prudential Committee in its latest ap- 
pointment. Now, therefore, “forgetting the things 
that are behind” let us make a decided advance, and seek 
to raise this year not less than double the former income 
of the Board. 
But to do that effectively we must get back to the prin- 
ciples that lie at the foundation of the missionary en- 
terprise. When the leaper makes his greatest effort he 
goes back and takes a run before he leaps. So if we 
wish to make an effort worthy of the cause, we must 
get-to the great motives by which alone such an effort 
can be inspired and sustained. 
Now of these this is the chief, that the Lord Jesus 
himself has the deepest interest in this cause. He came 
into the world ‘‘to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
Fle lived to give a perfect example. He died to makea 
sufficient atonement for the sins of the whole world. He 
rose from the dead to bring life and immortality to light, 
He aseended into glory to send down upon his follow- 
ers the gift of the Holy Spirit, by whose flaming energy 
they might be quickened to proclaim repentance and re- 
wission of sins in his name to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. He was himself the first foreign missionary 
when he came from the purity of Heaven into the 
spiritual loathsomeness of earth to secure the salva- 
tiongf men, and now he is eagerly looking to see of the 
travail of his soul, that he may be satisfied with the re- 
sults of his work. Nothing would give him greater joy 
than to hear the glad song raised by a regenerated race, 
‘‘Hallelujah, the kingdoms of the world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall 
reign forever and ever.” While he was on earth he had 
meat to eat of which the world knew not, in the 
conversion of the woman of Samaria; and, in his three 
parables illustrating the finding of the lost, he showed 
how the joy of Heaven and all within it—the Godhead 
itself included—is intensified by the repentance even of 
asiugle sinner, But perhaps in nothing did he show his 
yearning over the salvation of this world more than in 
the injunctions given to his disciples during the interval 
between his resurrection from the dead and his ascen- 
sion into Heaven. That interval itself was brief—only 
forty days; and it was not all spent in the company of 
his followers. For he appeared to them and withdrew 
from them in a very striking and inexplicable manner, 
which showed that his resurrection life was very differ- 
ent from that which preceded his death upon the cross. 
We have record of only a very few occasions on which 
he showed himself to them asacompany; and on at least 
three of these he spoke to them of the diffusien of the 
Gospel. Here are his commands—all of them belonging 
to these mysterious weeks: ‘‘ Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” ‘‘That repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem.” ‘‘ Yeshall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” These were 
virtually the latest commands which he issued on the 
earth, and they were repeated and re-repeated, to show 
how deeply he was interested in having them obeyed. 
Are we at one with him in this? Do we desire the con- 
version of the world with anything like the fervor and 
intensity with which he yearns for it?) We profess that 
we are everything to him. We affirm in our “moments 
on the mount” that Icve like his ‘‘ demands our souls, 
our lives, our all,” and yet that which we give for his 
cause is too often but like the “‘ residue” of the log which 
the idolater made into his god after he had consumed the 
rest in providing for his own comfort. This ought not 
so to be, and the sooner it is rectified, the more worthy 
shall we be of the “‘ beautiful name” by which we are 
called. e 
But a second motive for the enlargement of our mis- 
sion work is in the fact that the progress of the Gospel 
is the great need of the world. We in. these days and 
in this land have been’so long accustomed to its priv- 
ileges and blessing’ that we have lost to a large ex- 
tent tlhe sense of obligation to the Gospel. We have, 
therefore, to go back to the state of things existing. be- 
fore the advent of Christ,.or to go out into the midst 
of the darkness and degradation of existing heathen- 
ism, to have anythisg like a correct idea of what we 
might have been, and in all probability would have 
been if the ‘‘ good news” had never been proclaimed 
to and accepted by our ancestry. There are three 
great problems that face every man everywhere. The 
first is what to do with his sin; the second is how to 
sustain himself under suffering; and the third is what is 
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to become of bim after death. With these questions 
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_ men vainly wrestled until Christ appeared, and no one 
can help us to their solution but Christ. He reveals to 
us a perfect atonement for the guilt of sin, and thor- 
oughly renews us by his Spirit, so that we are delivered 
from its power. He gives us sympathy in our suffering 
and bids us be patient with the assurance that ‘‘ the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us,” 
and he enables us to triumph over death, by the reve- 
lation that ‘‘ when our earthly house of this tabernacle 
is dissolved we have a building of God; an house not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens.” Thus he 
helps us where all other helpers fail and meets our need 
where it is sorest. Nor is this all; there is an elevating 
influence in the Gospel which lifts up everything that it 
touches. Of the waters that flowed out of the Temple 
mn the vision of Ezekiel, it was affirmed that ‘ every- 
thing should live whither the river cometh.” So wher- 
ever the Gospel comes it purifies and ennobles every- 
thing—domestic life, social relationships, literature, 
law, liberty and commerce. Let any one read carefully 
such a book as Mr. Brace’s “‘ Gesta Christi” and he will 
find that he substantiates every word of the following 
statement made in his preface : 

‘* There are certain practices, principles and ideas—now 
the richest inheritance of the race—that have been either 
implanted or stimulated or supported by Christianity. 
They are such as these: regard for the personality of the 
weakest and the poorest; respect for woman; the absolute 
duty of each member of the fortunate classes to raise up 
the unfortunate; humanity to the child, the prisoner, the 
stranger, the needy, and even the brute; unceasing oppo- 
sition to all forms of cruelty, oppression and slavery; the 
duty of personal purity aud the sacreduess of marriage; the 
necessity of temperance; the obligation of a more equitable 
division of the profits of labor, and of greater co-operation 
between employers and employed; the right of every*hu 
man being to have the utmost opportunity of developing 
his faculties, aud of all persons to enjoy equal political and 
soeial privileges; the principle that the injury of the na- 
tion is the injury ot all; and finally, a profound 
opposition to war, a determination to limit its evils where 
existing. and to prevent its arising by international arbi- 
tration.” 


Ideals, principles and practices such as these are 
among the greatest needs of the world to-day, aud as 
they are also among the greatest achievements of Chris- 
tianity. surely it is not merely our duty but our privilege 
to labor for its diffusion over all the earth. 

Moreover, this diffusion of the Gospel is the great duty 
of Christians. The Church exists not merely for the ob- 
servance of Gospel ordinances, and for the mutual ed- 
ification and encouragement of its members in the Chris 
tian life, but also for the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom. Its members ought not to be in it simply for 
their own sakes. They are not organized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ merely for the promotion of 
their own holiness, important as that is, but they must 
labor also for the furtherance of the Gospel both at home 
and abroad. The life, the power, the permanence and 
the purity of the Church are to be secured by its aggres- 
siveness. If itdoes not make inroads upon the world, 
the world will make inroads upon it, and it will cease to 
be a Church worthy of the name. As the late Dr. Hitch- 
cock said: ‘*‘ The Church that has no missionaries will 
soon have no ministers.” If, therefore, we fail to rise to 
the occasion and perform our duty, we may apply to 
ourselves the words of the lepers before the gate of 
Samaria: ** We do not well; this day is a day of good- 
tidings, and we hold our peace; if we tarry till the 
morning light some mischief will come upon us.” 

Nor ought we to forget that the circumstances of our 
times are peculiarly critical as regards the propagation 
of the Gospel. As Lyman Beecher said: ‘‘In matters 
which reach into eternity, now is always the nick of 
time. One man now is worth a hundred fifty years 
hence; one dollar now is worth a thousand then.” This 
is always the case, but it is especially so now; for our 
days are bright with promise, and new openings are 
presenting themselves on every hand. In Japan alone 
a work can be done now that will tell mightily on the 
whole future of that land. But if the present opportu- 
nity be let slip, it will take far more effort, and it will 
cost far more both in money and in men te secure at a 
later date that which might be now accomplished with 
comparative ease. Emerson has affirmed that ‘‘ America 
is another name for opportunity.” Tbat is especially 
true of the Amgrican Board to-day. Let us rise to the 
opportunity; so shall we honor Christ, bless the world, 
benefit the Church, and insure peace in the councils of 
the Board itself. It is in the stagnant pool that the 
croakers breed; but the rapid river makes its own music 
as it flows, and that is a sweet song ‘in the ear of God. 
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LAST year the Young Men’s League of the American 
Church in Berlin, announced that it would gladly assist 


any young men who were coming to Berlin to attend the 
University or any of the various schools of art and music, 
and who desired information in regard to studies,expenses, 
rooms and boarding-places. Yee a number took advan- 
tage of this offer and received valuable assistance. The 
League is still ready to be of service to new-comers and so 
would make the same announcement this year. A el 
tion by letter, or in person, may be made to W. H. 

Biilowstr., 18, I, to H.F. Gilt, Wilhelmstr., 118, III, or to c. 
M. Clark, Teltower str., 23, I. This special committee will 


sageld 


act till August Lat, 1800, after which date inqui 
be made for 
building, 


he President of the Laagae at the Y. 
helm str., 34, fhe a 
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MR. MOODY STILL ADDRESSING CHRISTIANS. 


PREPARING THEM FOR ACTIVE .EVANGELISTIC WORK— 
NIGHT MEETINGS BEGUN IN THIS CITY—THE EAST 
SIDE ANXIOUS TO BE VISITED. 





THE mornicg Bible addresses, which bave interested 
thousands of people in this ¢ity during the Jast month, 
were continued four days last week in the Cellegiate Re- 
formed Church at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
and in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, at Fifty- 
third Street. Mr. Moody spent the previous Sunday at 
Yale College, and a deep spiritual interest was manifested. 
Among those who came out ip favor of the new life were 
the captains of the foot-ball team and of the crew. Mrs. 
Stebbins was not able to sing last week. much to the re- 
gret of those who have been pleased with her sweet voice. 
Mr. Stebbins was assisted by a Jarge chorus in each church, 
and was accompanied on the large organ by hisson. Mr. 
Moody spoke in Association Hall on Sunday, and an- 
nounced that he should hold three meetings a day this 
week: At 10:30, in the Holy Trinity Church, in Madison 
Avenue; at 4:30 P.M., in the Collegiate Church; and at 8 
P.M., in Dr. Thompson’s Church, in Madisop Avenue. An 
effort is being made to have him hold meetings in the 
evening on the East Side below Fourteenth Street. 

Last Tuesday morning the topic was the Book of the 
Acts. The key to this book, he said, was in the eighth 
verse of the first chapter: ‘‘ Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost has come upon you; and ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
In the four Gospels we have four sfreams, which now 
merge into one stream. As Genesis is the seed plot of the 
Bible, the Acts is the seed plot of the Christian Church. 
There were eight great beginnings in Genesis, and, corre- 
sponding with them, we have eight beginnings in the Acts. 
These are: The first apostolic miracle, the first sermon, the 
first ecclesiastical organization, the first persecution, the 
first martyr, the first Gentile convert, the first missionary 
journey, and the first European Church. ‘The book may be 
diviied into three parts: The foundation of the Church in 
Jerusalem by the Holy Ghost, the growth and development 
of the Church, and the sending out of missionaries. 

Mr. Moody took up the ten sermons contained in the 
book, five of which were preached by Peter, one by Ste- 
phen, and four by Paul. The first is.contaived in the 
second chapter. Peter is speaking about the resurrection 
of Christ, and says: “This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses.’””’ What the world wauts are 
witnesses for Christ. You are not to pleed the cause, nor to 
give opinions, but to te]l what you know. ‘The second ser 
mon is in the third chapter, and was delivered in Solo- 
mon’s Porch. The result of this sermon was more marvel- 
ous than that of the first sermon. Thep three thousand 
were saved; here five thousand are swept into the Church 
in one afternoon. Again Peter uses the expression in the 
fifteenth verse: ‘‘We are witpvesses.”” The third sermon 
was delivered before the Council by Peter. He was asked 
by what power or hy what name the Apostles had healed 
the impetent mau. Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
gave a grand answer, which has the breath of God still on 
it—in Acts iv, 10: ‘‘Be it known unto you all, and to all 
the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the 
dead, even by him doth this man stand here before you 
whole.’’ The fourth sermon was a short one; and Jet me 
say right here that the sermon that does the most good is 
bot always the longest. The “whole eleven were before the 
Sanhedrim. What would happen in New York if some 
man should go into court and preach such a sermon as 
Peter gave in that court-reom? There are many 
menu preaehing today who do not need a Sanhedrim to 
keep them there using the name of Christ. It was not so 
with the Apostles; wake them up at night, they would 
preach; imprison them, they would preach; bring them 
into court, and they would preacb. The fifth sermon was 
preached by a deacon, not an Apostle, not one of the 
seventy. We want more men like Stephen with a shining 
face. The longest sermon in the Bible was preached by 
Stephen, as recorded in the seventh chapter of Acts. There 
is good Jewish history there, and the people to whom he 
preached were glad to hear of Abraham, ard Jacob, and 
Moses, and David. They gnashed on h*m with their teetb, 
however, when he became personal and spoke tothem of 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. In chapter ten there is the 
sixth sermon, the last given by Peter, so far as the record 
goes. In the 39th verse, we réad again, ‘“‘ we are witnesses,” 
The seventh sermon is given by Paul. There is a change 
of leaders here, but no change of subject. In the thirteenth 
chapter and the 31st verse, we have the expression ‘‘ who 
are his witness unto the people.”’ The eighth sermon 
was preached at Athens. Now the Athenians were a pecu- 
liar people; so men tell us that the New Yorkers are a 
peculiar people; but Paul preached the same old Gospel, 
the death and the resurection of Jesus Christ. The ninth 
sermon was delivered at Jerusalem and broke up in amob, 
but with the result that Pau] went to Rome and wrete 
those wonderful epistles which we would never have had 
otherwise. The tenth sermon was the ove before King 
Agrippa, and is one of the grandest in the Bible. It is 
found in the twenty-sixth chapter. It is no new doctrine. 
Paul believes that Agrippa bas a soul which he may win 
for his Master and all thought of personal freedom is lost 
sight of. 

The iopic on Wednesday was ‘‘ Prayer.”” Some one asks: 
‘* What’s the use of prayer?’ One answer ought to be suf- 
ficient: ‘‘ Christ taught us to pray.’’? Abraham prayed, and 
the angels came to him. Elijah prayed, and so did Dauiel 
and Stephen and Paul and Silas. This fact may be set 
down: No great religious work was ever accomplished 
which was not preceded by prayer. Take Christ as an ex- 
ample. As aman he prayed, as a God he answered the 





prayer. While be prayed the dove descended from 
Haavea. Every important act in his life was preceded by 
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prayer. Another beautiful instance cf a blessing coming 
with prayer is at the transfiguration scene, where Moses 
and Elias appeared while Jesus was praying. The man 
who prays will carry a transfiguration scene with him a]- 
ways. 

Mr. Moody told of a town in California where a 
great many young men were in the county jail; at one 
time there were thirty-two there for murder, and there was 
one woman in that town who made it her business to visit 
every cell in the jail. Where the prisoners would allow 
her to do so she would read the Bible, pray and talk with 
them. She had an angelic face, and accomplished great 
results forthe Master. He told also of a sermon which he 
preached in London in 1872, where over 400 people remained 
at the inquiry meeting, and so great was the interest in the 
work that he remaived ten days in that place, and several 
hundred persons united with that church as a result of the 
meeting. Finally it came out that a bedridden saint had 
been praying for a long time that Mr. Moody would come 
to London, and he believed that the Pentecostal power 
came down from Heaven in answer to her prayer. The 
Sermon on the Mount was preceded by a night of prayer. 
So Jesus prayed before the raising of Lazarus. Every 
time the Saviour heard from Heaven, it was when he was 
praying; at his baptism, at his transfiguration, when 
he prayed that the Father might glorify him, and again at 
Gethsemane, when angels were sent to strengthen him. 
In the Lord’s Prayer, iu the seventeenth chapter of John, 
there are seven requests made by the Master, only one of 
which is for himself. If the Christiansin New York desire 
a blessing this winter they must come out from the world 
aud be separate. We should live here as if we had died 
and Christ had sent us back for a little time to represent 
him. 

In his address on Thursday Mr. Moody spoke of Christ 
as the Shepherd, and said among other things: 


It is the work of the shepherd to care forthe sheep, to feed 
them and protect them. “I am the Good Shepherd”; ** My 
sheep hear my voice.” “ I lay down my life for the sheep.” In 
that wonderful tenth chapter of John Christ uses the personal 
prenoun no less than twenty-eight times, in declaring what he 
is and what he willdo. In verse twenty-eight he says: “‘ They 
shall never perish; neither shall any (man) pluck them out of 
my hand.” But notice the word “man” isinitalics. See how 
the verse really reads: “ Neither shall any pluck them out of 
my hand”’—no devil or man sha]! be able to do it. In another 
place the Scripture declares,“ Your lifeis hid with Christ in 
God.” (Col. iii, 3.) How safe and how secure! Christ says: 
** My sheep hear my voice . . and they follow me.” (Jobn 
x, 27.) Agentlemanin the East heard of a shepherd who could 
call all hs sheep to him by name. He went and asked if this 
was true. The shepherd took him t> the pasture where they 
were, and called one of them by some name. One sheep looked 
up and answered the call, while the others went on feeding and 
paid no attention. Inthe same way Le called about a dozen of 
the sheep around him. The stranger said: ‘How do you know 
one from the other? They all look perfectly alike.” “ Well,” 
said he, ** you seethat sheep toes in a little; that other one bas a 
squint; one has a little piece of wool off; another has a black 
spot; and another has a piece out of its ear." The man knew 
all his sheep by their failings, for he had not a perfect onein the 
whole flock. I suppose our Shepherd knows us in the same 
way. 

An Eastern shepherd was once telling a gentleman that his 
sheep knew his voice, and that no stranger could deceive them. 
The gentleman thought he would like to put the statement to 
test. So he put on the shepherd’s frock and turban, and took 
his staff and went to theflock. He disguised his voice and tried 
to speak as much like the shepherd as he couid: but he could not 
get a single sheep in the flock to follow him. Heasked the 
shepherd if hissheep never followed a stranger. He was obliged 
tp admit that if a sheep got sickly it would follow anyone. So 
it is with a good many professed Christians; when they get 
sickly and weak in the faith, they will follow any teacher that 
comes along; but when the soul isin health a man will not be 
carried away by errors and heresies. He will know whether the 
“ voice’ speaks thetruth or not. He cansoon tell that if he is 
really in communion with God. When God sends a true mes- 
senger his words will find a ready response in the Christian 

t. 

neriet isa tender shepherd. You may sometimes think he has 
not been a very tender shepherd to you; you are passing under the 
rod. It is written: “* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”” (Heb. xii,6.) That you 
are passing under the rodis no proof that Christ dees not love you. 
A friend of mine lost all his children; no man could ever have 
loved his family more; but the scarlet fever took one by one 
away: and sc the whole four or five, oneafter another died. The 
poor stricken parents went over to Great Britain, and wandered 
from one place to another there and on the Continent. At length 
they found their way to Syria. One day they saw an Eastern 
shepherd come down to the brink. The sheep looked at the 
water, but they seemed to shrink from it, and he could not get 
them to respond to his call. Hethen took a little lamb, put it 
under one arm; he took another lamb and put it under the other 
arm, and thus passed intothe stream Theold sheep no longer 
stood looking at the water; they plunged in after the shepherd; 
and in a few minutes the whole flock was on the other side and 
he led them away to newer and fresher pastures. Tbe bereaved 
father and mother, as they looked on the scene, felt that it 
taught them alesson. They no longer murmured because the 
Great Shepherd had taken their lambs, one by one, into yon- 
der world; and they began to look up and look forward to the 
time when they would follow the loved ones gone before. Re- 
member that your Shepherd is calling you to “ set your affec- 
tion on things above.” (Col. iii, 2.) Let us be faithful to him 
and follow him while we remain in this world. And if you 
have not taken him for your Shepherd, do so this very day. 

Christ is not only all these things that 1 have mentioned. He 
is also our Mediator, our Sanctifier, our Justifier; in fact. it 
would take volumes to tell what he desires to be to every indi- 
vidual soul. While Jooking through some papers I once read 
this wonderful description of Christ. I do not know where it 
originally came from; but it was s> fresh to my soul that I 
should hike to give it to you: 

“Christ is our Way; we walk in him. He is our Truth; we 
embrace him. He is our Life; we livein him. He is our Lord: 
we choose him to rule over us. He is our Master; we serve him. 
He is our Teacher, instructing us in the way of salvation. Heis 
our Prophet, pointing out the future. He is ovr Priest, having 
atoned for us. He is our Advocate, ever living to make inter- 
cession for us. He is our Saviour, saving to the uttermost. He 
isoqur Root; we grow from him. Heis our Bread; we feed upon 
him. He is our Shephard, leading us into green pastures. He 
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is our true Vine; we abide in him. He is the Water of Life; we 
slake our thirst from him. He is the fairest among ten thou- 
sand; we!admire him above all others. Heis‘the brightness’ 

of the Father’s glory, and the express image of his person’; we 
‘strive to reflect his likeness. He is the upholder of ali things; 
we rest upon him. He is our Wisdom; we are guided by him. 
He is our Righteousn@ss; we cast all our imperfections upon 
him. He is our Sanctification; we draw all our power for holy 
life from him. He is our Redemption, redeeming us from all 
iniquity. He is our Healer, curing all our diseases. He is our 
Friend, relieving us in all our necessities. He is our Brother, 
cheering us in our difficulties.” 


On Friday Mr. Moody discussed this subject: ** What is 
Needed to be Efficient Workers.” Five things were needed, 
he said; faith, courage, enthusiasm, love for the work, and 
sympathy with the people. Some one has said that every 
man in Saul’s army believed that God could use him in 
slaying the Philistines, but David believed that God would 
use him. [ must believe not only that God can use me, 
but that he will use me. It is a common saying among 
men that, “If I don’t do the work which lies before me 
some one else will doit.” Thisisa false idea. It is wrong 
to think that some one cau doit betterthan Ican. The 
work that God has given me to dono onecan do forme. The 
work that God has set apart for me. no one can do better 
than I. We need courage in ourwork. If I should ask one 
of you to go and speak to a woman who sits by your side 
you would begin to say: “I have not been introduced to 
her. I never spoke to a strauger about religious matters.” 
We need to be full of courage as well as full of faith. 
Four times in the first chapter of Joshua, God said to 
him, ‘Be, strong and of a good courage.” Thirty-one 
kingdoms conspired against Joshua, but he went through 
the land a mighty conqueror. 

Mr. Moody said that when he was the superintendent 
ofa Sunday-school he had some teachers for whom hecould 
have made wooden substitutes, if he been a good carpen- 
ter, who would have accomplished more tban they did. 
They would come in ten minutes late, and then bring a 
lazy mau’s question book, one with the answers all written 
down. Cheer on the workers if you are unable to engage 
actively in the work yourself. An old lady eighty-five 
years old, in one place where he was preaching insisted 
ou visiting every family in the block, and many were 
attracted to the meetings and led to Christ by the devo- 
tion of this ene godly woman. You have heard of that 
building on fire from which all the inmates were supposed 
to have escaped. Finally a child was seen at a window on 
the fifth floor. A ladder was thrown agaipst the building 
and a firemev quickly mounted, round after round, till 
he reached the third story. Just then flames burst 
through the windows and it seemed as if he must come 
down. Some one in the street suggested cheering him, 
and cheer after cheer rose from the great crowd. The 
fireman heard them and was strengthened, and reached 
the top and brought down the child iu safety. Mr. Moody 
gave these instances of what can be accomplished with 
the requisites for workers which he mentioned at the outset: 


As | was leaving New York to go to England in 1897, a friend 
said to me: *“ I hope you will go to Edinburgh and be at the Gen- 
eral Assembly this year. When I was there a year ago I heard 
such a speech as I shall never forget. Dr. Duff made a 
speech that set me all on fire. [ shall never forget the 
hour I spent in that meeting.*”’ Shortly after reaching England 
I went to Edinburgh and spent a week there,in hopes that I 
might hear that one man speak. I went to work to find the re- 
port of the speech that my friend had referred to, and it stirred 
me wonderfully. Dr. Duff had been out in India as a missionary. 
He had spent twenty-five years there preaching the Gospel and 
establisbing schools. He came back with a broken-down con- 
stitution. He was permitted to address the General Assembly, 
inorder to make an appeal for men to go into the mission field. 
After he had spoken for a considerable time, he became ex- 
hausted and fainted away. They carried him out of the hall 
into another room. The doctors worked over him for some time. 
and at last he began to recover. When he realized where he 
was, he roused himself, and said: ‘I did not finish my speech: 
carry me back and let me finishit.””. Theytold him he could only 
do it at the peril of his life. Said he, * 1 willdie if [don’t doit.” 
Sothey took him back to the hall. My friend said it was one of 
the most solemn scenes he ever witnessed in his life. 

They brought the white-haired man into the Assembly Hall, 
and ashe appeared at the door every person sprang to his feet; 
the tears flowed freely as they looked up to the grand old vet- 
eran. With atrembling voice he said: * Fathers and mothers 
of Scotiand, is it true that you have ne more sons to send to In- 
dia to work for the Lord Jesus Christ? The call for help is 
growing louder and louder, but there are few coming to answer 
it. You have money put away in the bank, but where are the 
laborers who shall go into the field? When Queen Victoria 
wants mep to volunteer for her army in India, you freely give 
yoursons. Youdo not talk about their losing their health, 
and about the trying climate. But when the Lord Jesus is call- 
ing for laborers, Scotland is saying. ‘We have no more sons to 
give.’”’ 

Turning to the President of the Assembly, he said: **Mr. Mod- 
erator, if it is true that Scotland has no moresonst¢ give to the 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ in India, altho I have lost my 
health in that land, if there are none who will go and tell those 
heathen of Christ, then I will be off to-morrow, to let them know 
that there is one old Scotchman whvu is ready to die forthem. I 
will go back to the shores of the Ganges, and there lay down my 
life as a witness for the Son of God.”” Thank God for such a man 
as that! We want men to-day who are willing, if need be, to lay 
down their lives for the Son of God. Then we shall be able to 
taake an impression upon the world. When they see that we 
are in earnest, their hearts will be touched, and we shall be 
able to lead them to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I did not agree with Garibaldi’s judgment in all things: but I 
must confess I did admire his enthusiasm. I never saw his 
name in the papers, or in a book, but I read all I could find 
about him. There was something about him that fired me up. 
I remember reading of the time when he was on the way to 
Rome, in 1867, and when he was cast into prison. I read the 
etter he sent to his comrades: “If fifty Garibaldis are thrown 
into prison, let Rome be free!” He did not care for his own 
comfort,so long as the cause of freedom in Italy was advanced. 
If we have such a love for our Masterand his cause that we are 
ready to go out and do his work whatever it may cost us person- 
ally, depend upon it the —" will use us in building up his 
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THE trial of Bishop Esher, of the | Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, which has been going on at Reading, Penn., has re- 
sulted in his beiug found guilty of the charges of slander 
and i defamation, etc., and suspended. The Bishop does not 
recognize the court as regular, and refuses to submit to its 
finding or sentence. 


.-McClelland Presbytery, in the South, has voted 
agaipst revision—7 to 9; Platte Presbytery, iu Missouri. has 
also answered the overture in the negative; Catawba Pres- 
bytery is reported to have taken the same side; also the 
Presbytery of North Laos, Siam. The presbyteries of 
Urumia aud Zacatecas refuse, it is stated, to vote on the 
overture. 


....A moot Presbytery of Princeton Seminary, composed 
of the senior class and post-graduates, has been for some 
weeks discussing the overture of the General Assembly on 
revision. They have just voted ‘‘ No Revision” by 21 to 39 

This is considered a great victory for the anti-revision 
men, as the discussion was started by the opposite side, 
with the current of feeling drifting in that way. It shows 
that young men can “ swallow the hard doctrines.”’ 


Che Suuday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 6th. 
CHRIST’S LAW OF LOVE.—LUEE VI, 27-38. 


NoteEs.—“ Which hear.”’—Jesus pow turns his attention 
from the absent rich, whom he has just scathed, to those ac- 
tually before him and in the real act of listening. This 
should be taken in the physical sense rather than the purely 
moral - “ And to him that smiteth thee on one cheek 
offer also the other.”’—Is this a byperbole? Isit a paradcex 
which incloses a spiritual truth not.to be taken in its lit- 
eral sense? The principle of non-resistance to injury or in- 
sult carried out toits logical sequence would revolutionize 
the legal statutes of the times and would create a heaven 
orahell. Christ himself did not carry out his own precept 
to the letter. He remonstrated mildly at a gratuitous in- 
sult (Jobn xviii, 22, 23). Christ meant that love is without 
limit, like God. Loveis tbe synonym for self abnegation. 
Love hath no rights but the right to love. Love is love’s 
own borderland. Christ’s life is an ample and a ringing 
commentary on this startling paradox. Verse 31 occurs 
in the seventh chapter of Matthew, the twelfth verse. Its 
position after an exhortation to prayer and before an ap- 
peal for conversion seems more natural tban its position 
amovg precepts about love. However, the sentiment is so 
wide-reaching that probably Christ repeated it to different 
audiences ucder varied conditions. 

Instruction.—Christ at She very outset of bis Gospel of 
love seems to demand the astonishing. Love an enemy? 
It nothing less than Utopian. This generation can 
afford to talk about it but not to do it. The student of 
spiritual life can make this command impossible to him or 
not, in accordance with bis definition of this word love. It 
does not mean the strong, passionate attachment, such as 
only subsists between the sexes. Many have pronounced 
this order ridiculous because they object to “courting”’ 
their enemies. Who expects them to? But even your 
worst enemy has some qualities which are capable of giving 
pleasure. Pope, the bitter rival of Addison, and who lost 
no opportunity of venting his hatred of the brilliant and 
urbane essayist, could still say, ‘His conversation, bad 
something in it more charming than I have found in any 
other msn.” It is this insistent good-will that recognizes 
and appreciates the ever-present manhood in even the most 
debased; it is the benevolence that will draw out the ‘‘good 
points” of even an enemy that make the common ground 
the basis of forgetting hatred. Christ demands not the 
impossible, but the high and gentle act of courtesy which 
should be the spring of Christian character. Christ ex- 
pects the breaking down of the black bars of misunder- 
standing that forbid the interchange of kindliness and 
sympathy. 

It is the ecstacy of love that Jesus announces to bis bear- 
ers. Oppose every manifestation of batred with a new and 
more powerful evidence of love. Love! Love! Love again! 
You never canloveenougbh. Such actsof loveinclude doing 
good, blessing and intercession. Each one can easily test 
the quality and amount of his love for an enemy by weigh- 
ing his acts, his words and his prayers on his opponent’s 
behalf. 

It is human nature to doa thing for the sake of getting a 
suitable return. Calculating self-interest weighs every 
act, computing whether the income will be equal to the 
outlay. The new system of love that Christ usbers in is 
different. It calculates for no reward. It expects no con- 
sideration. It is gratuitous. It is disinterested. Such 
feelings are divine. What benefit can come to Christ in 
planning for and loving man? Shall bis disciples expect a 
cash return for every act of benevolence? Shall the Chris- 
tian keep a ledger with God and man? 

The question naturally arises, Can one be too merciful? 
“As your Father is merciful” says the Bible. How merci- 
fulis he? When does he reach the limit? Who is the one 
who must despair of mercy? Astounding instances of hu- 

man mercy are on record. Thieves, murderers, criminals 
of all kinds are pardoned every day in our midst and bid- 
den to offend no more. Christ, if the aceount is as authen- 
tic as it is beautiful, dismissed the woman caught in sin, 
without punishment. But God, if he be the revealed ideal 
of our hearts, and if mercy is a virtue, must surpass his 
creatures immeasurably in his acts of mercy. He who lim- 
its God’s benevolent mercy, either in this world or in the 
next, commits the unpardonable act of treason against his 
Maker. 

Arrogant censoriousness and fault-finding criticism will 
develop a character about as rapidly as a bath of muri- 
atic acid will make a lily grow. 

Pitiless condemnation, the delight of finding a person 
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these are acts worthy of a native on the banks of the Albert 
Nyanza. 

** Now, don’t you be perverse, but obey, and let my order 
to you be as a frontlet between the eyes, and all, with God’s 
gracious help, will end well.’’ Thus wrote Stanley in the 
Dark Continent at Kavallito his lieutenant, whom he was 
about to rescue. Christ sends these commands to us who 
are in danger. They are to be held before the eyes, and we 
shall be saved and all will end will. 


Ministerial Register. 








BAPTIST. 


ATKINS, 8. H., Milton Mills, accepts call to Harbor, Me. 
BAKEMAN, F. W., Chelsea, Mass, called to Auburn, Me. 
= W. A., Perth Amboy, N. J., withdraws his resigna- 


EASTERBROOK, GoruamM, Southbridge, called to South ch. 
Wocrester, Mass. 


JAMESON, E£. H. E., Lansing, Mich., resigns. 
LAMB, E. W., Montana, N. J., resigns. 
LEWIS, J. C., Thompsonville, Wis., resigns. 


McGREGOR, Duncan, Meth. Epis., Brooklyn, N. Y., becomes a 
Baptist. 


MINER, G. H., Mystic, Conn., resigns. 
PACKARD, W., Carver, called to Goffstown, Mase. 


a F., Austinville, N. Y.. aecepts call to Northmoreland, 
enn. 


TaRR. W. R., Willington, accepts call to North Tisbury 
ass. 


’ TUPPER, Kerr B., Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call to Den- 


ver, 

WELLS, E., Mount Carro!], Tll., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BEARD, WILLIAM H., South Killingly, Conn., resigns. 

BRISTOL, CoLMAN, Carpenterville, Il, resigns. 

BROWN, THomas L., Atwater, accepts call to Greenfield, O. 

BURROWS, FREDERICK, accepts call to Randolph, N. Y. 

CASE, Horatio M., Stuart, Ia., resigns. 

CHAFFIN, J. W.inst. recently, Kingsley, Ja. 

DAVIS, Witu1AmM V. W., Worcester. Mass., called to First 

Pres. ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

ELLIOTT, C. K., inst. March 16th, Axtell, Kan. 

GOODELL. Mrs. C. L., St. Louis, Me., resigns. 

HARRISON, Hr B., Northfield, called to Wintbrop, Minn 

HICKS, FRANK B., Rock Rapids, Ia., resigns. 

oe STEPHEN D., Castana, accepts call to Nora Springs 
a. 


HUCKEL, OLtver, Boston University, accepts call to Union ch.. 

Weymouth and Braintree, Mass. 

KAYE, JouN B., Shelby, Mich., resigns. 

—— EpWARD B., Cambridge, Mass., called to Brunswick 

Me. 

MERCER Henry, 

wood, Ia. 

MOORE, GEORGE E., Free Baptist cb. Strathallen, Ont., called 

to Chilton, Wis. 

NORTHROP, GrorGe E., Brownton, accepts call to Campbell, 

Minn. He will preach at various out-stations. 

PIKE, Ezra B., West Newbury, Mass, resigns. 

SMITH, RAupu J., Norwalk. O., resigns. 

STEINER, D. R.. Wichita, called to Alma, Kap, 

TERRY, ALBERT W., Napoli, acceptscall to Otto, N. Y. 

THOMAS. George E., Sappington, Mo., resigns. 

a. HOWARD S., Guys Mills, Penn., called to Clari- 
on, 

— JAMES M., Marysville, accepts call to New London, 


W., Stockbridge, Wis., accepts call to Larch- 


VANEPS, FRANK 8., Lyonsville, I1., resigns. 
WHITNEY, Jorc F., Jamaica, Vt.. resigns. 
DISCLPLES OF CHRIST. 
BLACK, C. B., La Porte, Ind., goes to Centralia, 1). 
COOKSEY, THos. L., Lexington, Ky., goes to Cedar Grove, Ind 
FULLER, B. F., Hasley. goes to McMinnville, Ore. 
KIRSCHSTEIN, H. J., Asbland, goes to Hastings, Neb. 
MOFFETT, F. L., Vermont, I1I., goes to Sutherland, Ia. 
NATION, Davip, Medicine Lodge, goes to Holton, Kan. 
WILSON, Futon, Detroit, [1l., goes to Moline, Mo. 
LUTHERAN. 
CASSEL. C. O., Gettysburg, Penn., called to St. Paul, Minn. 
HEDEEN, O., Manchester, N. H., resigns. 
HUBENER, C., East Toledo, O., died March 15th. 
eng ae ~ sal Leke City, Utah, called to Mariedabl,Kan. 
NOVD,N., y, Tex., withdraws his resignation. 
SV ENRON. 8 G., Miata. Minu., resigns. 
PRESBYTERLAN, 
Ma THomas, New York, N. Y., called to Worcester, 
Mass. 
BEERS, R . Cincinnati, O., ples to - aterford, N. Y. 
BRIDGs Ww. ee a n, N. Y., resign: 
CELLARS, WILs0Nn F., Mt. Clemens, Mic bh. + called to Rushville, 


C OOK, SILAS, SW. Me Ill., accepts call to Helbron, Neb. 


oon. US. A San ‘Francisco, Cal., called to Washing- 
t 
DAVIES, S.E 1.; Pontiac, IN,, resigns. 


DREW, Monrokr, U nion Theo. Sem., accepts call to New Scot- 


land, N. Y. 
FISH, E. F., Carpenteria, Cal., resigns. 
FOSTE R. J.T. .. accepts call to Remington, Ind. 
AUTCHINSON. JOHN, inst. recently, Masonville. N. Y. 
JOHNSTON, EpDGAR F., Leetsdale, Penn., resigns. 


KUGLE . Hoboken. accepts call to Reaville. N. J. 
McCRE oa Prospect Hj!) ch., New York, N. Y., resigns. 
EMICK, N INTAN B.. Troy, accepts call to Geneva, N. ¥ 


Nyack, N. Y., accepts call to Paterson, N. J 
ount Pleasant, !a., acc epts call to Ports- 


R 

SCO pan a HER,G., 
APPAN, DAvip 8. 
mouth, 0. 

TAYLOR, U.S5.. Erie, Mich., resigns. 

WAU GH. ARTHUR J. *Wilionghby, accepts call to Cleveland, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BApETT, D. R., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Saginaw 
Mich. 


saanoe, 5, oc l., Hyd® Park, Mass., accepts call to Dela- 


Del 
FITZGERALD 3 Jo, Biss Milford, accepts call to Bristol, Conn. . 
nee tw DANtEL R., Philadelphia, Penn., died March 15th, 


MOODY. J » Mamaroneck, N 
NICHOLS, Wie Bus Philadelphia, 
bik Diocese of California. 
ANDERSON, Bens. 8.. New Hartford, accepts call te Bath. 


resigns. Y 
Ye nn., accepts Assistant Bish- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRIGGS, F. E.. Free-Will Baptist, Strofford, 
CARLT ON. 8. PU niv., Woodstock. O., oo oa 
DRAPER, ALICE, “ Chilstion” Ww estbury, N. Y., accepts call to 
West . Mass. 
EWING, *E., United Pres., [tetas Penn., resigns. 
FOWLER, “CLARENC Unit., Hudson, N. wy i gns. 
5t ae ag e Assen . Univ., Brooklyn, N Y. Y., resigns. 
HALL, L. E ree-Wili Baptist, Caribou, Me., resigns. 
LAING, A H., "tae. Joliet, [l., resigns. 
BLL; Souure A. United Pree, Albany, N. Y., becomes 
Tone lain of the New York Legislature. 
Ove EY. IRvinG, Univ., called to Biddeford, Me. 
YLER, W. H., Free-Will | Baptist ancepie call to Rotland. 


. H., resigns 





guilty, the glee of. one heart at the downfal] of another— 
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The prompt mention in our list of *“*Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 











STORY’S CONVERSATIONS IN A 
STUDIO.* 





BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 





Mr. Story chose to pass his life and 
pursue his art in Italy. There is no doubt 
that while this choice, so congenial to one 
of his character, may have tended to give 
him a European reputation, it has to a de- 
gree prevented him from receiving in 
America such a wide appreciation and 
fame as his talents and achievements so 
well deserve. A native of Salem, Mass., 
the son of one of our greatest jurists, a 
graduate of Harvard and heir to fortune 
and social distinction, if he had identified 
himself with the circle which has given 
to Boston the title of the modern Athens, 
Mr. Story would not only have added 
very materially to its luster but also 
greatly increased hisown renown. One 
of the most thoughtful and classical 
sculptors not only of our own country 
but of the world during this century, Mr. 
Story is alse a poet, novelist and essayist 
whocommands serious attention, master of 
an admirable style, and a versatile as well 
as thorough scholar, widely read in the lit- 
erature of all periods, especially of the 
Latin writers, and a linguist of unusual 
scope and intelligence. Few if any of his 
countrymen can show a similar range of 
achievement. 

If any one were inclined to question 
these statements, we only ask them to 
give a careful examination to Mr. Story’s 
work just published, which forms the 
subject of this review. It gives us ina 
style of easy conversation the results of 
the author’s experience and observation 
in art, books and human life, much of 
the work partaking of a semi-autobio- 
graphical tone. Different topics are 
treated in separate chapters. The erudi- 
tion displayed is remarkable, many of the 
criticisms of the poets being often as 
original and acute as the Imaginary Con- 
versations of Walter Savage Landor. The 
author’s opportunities for meeting liter- 
ary celebrities in Rome enables him to 
enliven these chapters with numerous 
fresh and entertaining personal anec- 
dotes. One is surprised to find a profes. 
sional sculptor digressing to discuss the 
principles of Greek and Latin pronuncia- 
tion. This is a most scholarly passage; 
the reasoning is so sound and conclusive 
that little remains to be said on the sub- 
ject. To this discussion the author has 
brought a research and erudition that en- 
title him to a distinguished position 
among classical scholars. The chapter 
which in pleasing alternation treats of 
solecisms in speech, the early English 
poets, the rationale of etiquet, and the 
decay of enthusiasm, offers the author 
another fine opportunity to display in 
many a suggestive phrase his wide range 
of thought and philosophic views of life. 
The observations on the imagination as a 
*« scene painter,” and the relative impor- 
tance of scenery on the stage are very 
true, and it is a pity they could not be 
more often applied in practice. 

On page 461 of the second volume we 
come across a passage that presents a sin- 
gular literary coincidence, plagiarism it 
cannot be called, for a full mind like Mr. 
Story’s does not need to resort to such de- 
vices tofill his well-stored volumes. We 
refer to a description of out-of-door Sports 
in France, and of the elaborate equip- 
ment of the French hunter who goes out 
to shoot sparrows as if he were to shoot 
tigers instead. If one will look over Ed- 
mond About’s account of a trip to the 
South of France he will find a passage on 
the same subject that bears a striking re- 
semblance to Mr. Story’s description. 

Chapter IV of the first volume takes us 
again into quite another domain of 
thought and discussion, including, as it 
does, an expression of opinion regarding 
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religieus and moral questions, and a some- 
| what original view of the Mosaic laws in 
practice. It is interesting, both as show- 
ing the versatility of the author and a 
somewhat suggestive and by no means 
univstructive discussion of an ever old 
and ever new subject from the stand- 
point of a thoughtful layman, who speaks 
with reverence but not altogether with 
acceptance of established doctrines. 

We might go on to cite numerous other 
passages from this admirable work, 
treating of topics of interest to the 
cultivated mind; but after all the 
most valuable portion and that to 
which one naturally turns with most 
eagerness in a book from an artist’s pen 
are his statements regarding the art life, 
in theory and practice. Setting Mr. Rus- 
kin at one side, of whom -Mr, Story says, 
** He is a poet, and his descriptions of Na- 
ture in landscape are wonderfully true 
and subtle; but in his statements of prin- 
ciples he is vague, contradictory and un- 
philosophical. . . . He has no sys- 
tem, but very many just observations; 
no metaphysical accuracy, but a high 
poetic and critical faculty,” we find three 
artist-writers within this generation of 
especial note—Hamerton, Fromentin and 
Story. The first has a fine, artistic sense 
but altho by profession an artist he has 
rather dabbled in many directions than 
achieved eminence in practice. This has 
enabled him to write of art processes 
with intelligence and catholicity. His 
style is clear, but his ideas are character- 
ized rather by common-sense than pro- 
found thought and enthusiasm or a grasp 
of fundamental principles. Fromentin 
was, on the other hand, a painter of un- 
usual merit who had already won a wide 
and just reputation before he took up 
the pen. He at once succeeded as a nov- 
elist and an art critic. His style is bril- 
liant, permeated, as it were, by the fer- 
vid atmosphere of the regions he loved to 
reproduce on canvas. But more than 
all the art criticism of Fromentin, as dis- 
played in his ‘‘ Les Maitres d’Autre- 
fois,” touches the high-water mark in 
that branch of thought. His enunciation 
of art principles, given by implication in 
his criticism of the old Dutch and Flem- 
ish masters, is far and away the finest 
thing in art criticism since the days of 
Wincklemann and Lessing. 

And now we have another great artist 

euunciating the views of art at which he 
has arrived after a long ani successful 
career in its practice. Mr. Story writes 
on the subject ina somewhat discursive 
way, discussing it in the easy method of 
conversation. Thus one is led on without 
being aware at first how many facts and 
thoughts he is unconsciously absorbing. 
The opinion of an expert in any pursuit 
is of especial value; it is particularly so in 
art, which combines the material with the 
expression, a fact that leads more people 
ignorant of the subject to think them- 
selves fit to criticise it than occurs in 
almost any other pursuit. Those who 
would not dare to give an off-hand 
opinion regarding a great poem will 
form a decided opinion at once regarding 
a painting or a. sculpture without stop- 
ping to consider what might have been in 
the artist’s mind when he conceived it. 
An art writer then, like Mr. Story, cannot 
but prove of great value in showing the 
processes by which the mind of an artist 
arrives at results by reducing the sub- 
jective to the objective, as Mr. Story well 
says: 
’ “ Art isart because it is not Nature; and 
could we absolutely reproduce anything 
by means of form, tone, color, or any other 
means, soasactually to deceive, it would 
at once fail to interest the mind and heart 
asart. . . Art is not only not illusion 
—it is not even a mere reproduction of 
Nature—but an expression and bodying 
forth of the inmost being of an artist. Its 
germ is withinand not without.” 


This is altogether true, and applies to 
the great artists like Phidias, Michael 
Angelo, Da Vinci, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Claude, Turner, Corot or Millet. Unfortu- 
nately too many artists of smaller caliber 
and too large a portion of the general 
public do not apprehend this basal princi- 
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We cannot avoid quoting another just 
and comprehensive passage from this 
suggestive work: 

“Yes, the moment art becomes a busi- 
ness it isdegraded. It should be worshiped 
as a divinity, pursued purely from love, 
followed from enthusiasm, wooed with one’s 
whole heart, desired as an end and nota 
means. Itisas impossible to worship art 
and Mammon together as God and Mam- 
mon. Jt demands all one’s soul, and heart, 
and intellect; ay, and even that is too little. 
To gain entrance tothe ideal regions to 
which it ever points, one must surrender 
one’s self wholly to its guidance and in- 
spiration, strain all one’s faculties, give all 
one’s life. Following art in such 
spirit, it refines and idealizes the world 
above us, lifts us into regions of delight 
above the low bases of ideal existence, and 
give to’ the common daily facts of life a 
new interest and a transfigured beauty. 
To the artist everything is picture, and 
poetry, and color, and feeling. To the 
farmer it is so much corn and potatoes, 
and so many pounds in pocket. Each 
reaps his own harvest. Nature gives us 
what we seek, and reflects back to us what 
we are. Everything depends upon the 
spirit with which we approach it; we can 
only find what we bring; the key to all 
secrets we must carry in ourselves.’ 

Many other passages full of pith might 
be quoted from this work, but the reader 
must find them himself. Enough if we 
have been able to draw some active, in- 
quiring minds to a consideration of Mr. 
Story’s most valuable treatise. 

The general reader may find cause for 
complaint in the occasional passages or 
quotations in foreign tongues lacking 
translation. Itis possible that to some 
this may savor of pedantry. In reality, 
however, to a work of this stamp it im- 
parts a certain classicism that allies it to 
the works of old writers, a certain high- 
kred quality that is not unpleasing to the 
cultivated mind. For the rest Mr. Story’s 
Conversations in a Studio is not in any 
sense a popular book; it is rather for 
the perusal of those who have leisure to 
read carefully, and the power to recast 
the opinions herein expressed in more 
popular channels in a lighter vein. But 
if not properly a popular work it is one 
that will live, and be esteemed for many 
years to come as of one the most notable 
productions of American art and litera- 
ture. 

The publishers have issued Mr. Story’s 
book in a style that we have learned to 
expect from the Riverside Press, clear 
type, neat paper, and exhibiting elegance 
combined with simplicity in the general 
make-up. What is quite unusual in a 
work of this sort and altogether com- 
mendable is a through index of contents, 
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The Way out of Agnosticism; or, the Phi- 
losovhy of Free Religion. By Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot, Ph. D., Late Instructor 
in Philosophy in Harvard University. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.00.) Dialectic acute- 
ness can hardly go farther or have a more 
shining example than this compact, closely 
written and closely reasoned volume. Dr. 
Abbot contends for what he defines as 
Scientfic Realism. He bases his treatise on 
the three principles, that the only data for 
a philosophy must be sought in the results 
of special sciences; that the universe is at 
once infinite machine, infinite organism and 
infinite person; and that as an eternally 
self-evolving and self-involving unity, the 
universe is the ethical realization of the 
infinite divine ideal reflected in the finite 
human ideal. Dr. Abbot makes a stout 
defense of the knowledge of the genus as 
against the theory that the sole object of 
knowledge is the universal in the concept. 
Dr. Abbot’s book is no child’s play, but 
will prove robust exercise for a strong 
reader. With his almost romantic or chiv- 
alrous assertion of realism in Nature and in 
knowledge, we are heartily in sympathy, 
and with the equally acute and ingenious 
reasoning which brings him to the organic 
unity of the universe. This is, however, a 
doctrine that cannot be pressed too far with- 
out coming into conflict with the doctrine 
of personality in Nature, which is no less 
strongly asserted by Dr. Abbot. While we 
fully agree with him as to the anthropo- 
morphic interpretation the constitution of 
the mind requires us to give to the uni- 
verse, we cannot see our way so confidently 
as Dr. Abbot does by purely — scien- 
tific steps to the conclusion that “the in- 
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finite universe cannot be a real-organism 
without being a real person too.”’ Dr. Ab- 
bot believes that the conclusion can be 
reached. by incontrovertible inductions 
based on data given by the “special sci- 
ences.” ‘They seem to us to involve funda- 
mental assumptions, which, tho they are 
the necessary implications of all thought, 
are not demonstrable, and least of all, ona 
basis of proof drawn from scientific data. 
The present volume is a manly attack on 
agnosticism as an unworthy and ignoble 
evasion, and as such commands respect. We 
might prefer to reach the author’s conclusion 
that “causality involves finality, and finality 
involves morality ’’ by some other method; 
but the conclusion is no less solid. It may 
require some little time and patience to 
decide what he means by the ‘‘law of the 
correlation and ultimate ideality of all real 
principles in personality,’’ but it will be 
time well spent. It is a principle which 
brings the author face to face with his 
greatest difference with agnosticism and 
Spencer. Itis substantially the Christian 
principle; and it is not easy to see how on 
this ground the author can deny the force 
of the theistic inferences which Christian 
theology has drawn fom what appears to 
us substantially the same principle. Nor is 
it wholly clear to us how an author who 
starts with the dictum that “ the universal 
results of the special sciences are the only 
possible data of philosophy” can escape 
sepsualism or find a solid basis for a spirit- 
ual philosophy. 





For sixty-two years, or ever since the first 
edition appeared, Bishop Lloyd’s Greek 
New Testament has been a favorite, both 
iu England and America. It was a con- 
venient manual, in beautiful type, with the 
parallel references of the second edition of 
Curcellaeus, the Ammonian sections and 
Eusebian canons, and the letter to Carpi- 
anus. Its text professed to be that of Mill, 
with the division into paragraphs and the 
interpunction of Bengel. It also gave the 
ancient kephalaia of the Gospels, as well, 
of course, as the modern division into chap- 
ters,and generally the Stephanic verses 
(noted, however, onlyin the margin). In 
fact the text was not that of Mill, but one 
of those Stephanic-Elzevir texts, which the 
English divines (and American too), sup- 
posed, without examination, to be the Ste- 
phanic or Mill text, the editors themselves 
also generally participating in the mistake. 
Bishop Lloyd’s text really was a repetition 
of that of E. Broughton (Oxford, 1742), tho 
the real editor of the latter is said to have 
been one Gambold,a Moravian bishop. In 
all the repetitions of Lloyd the same false 
claim was made that the text was that of 
Mill. (Mill’s text was intended to be that 
of R. Stephens, of 1550, correcting typo- 
graphical slips.) Of late, however, Lloyd’s 
Greek Testament has been re-set, in the 
same beautiful type, provided with three 
appendices containing a collation, with the 
text of Westcott and Hort, a “‘ Delectus”’ 
of readings most worthy of note, and cer- 
tain readings from the Memphitic, Arme- 
nian and Ethiopic versions. For these ap- 
pendices, and probably also for the Greek 
text, the Rev. Prof. W. Sauday, D.D., of 
Oxford, is responsible. The appendices are 
admirably done; the ‘‘ Delectus”’ furnish- 
ing just the information needed by the not- 
too-deep New Testament student. The text, 
as a “‘ Monitum ” informs us, is ‘‘ad exem- 
plar editionis Stephanice anni MDL 
denuo castigatum,” so as to make Bishop 
Lloyd’s preface truer than it ever was be- 
fore, besides removing from the Clarendon 
Press one stigma of ignorant but false 
pretension. Yet the Stephanic text is not 
followed in its errors; e. g., the Lloyd-San- 
day text has 1p#0f in place of the Stephanic 
xpio? , I Cor. xv, 33; it adds ayd0ov, Cyrncdtw, 
I Peter iii, 11; and é7rd (before tvebpara), 
Rev. iii, 1, where Stephens had omitted. So 
the collation with Westcott and Hortis also 
affected in consequence; itis not with the 
real Stephanic text of 1550, but with this of 
1889, of Lloyd-Sanday. But it is delightful 
to see that conscientiousness in title-preten- 
sions has at last taken hold among those 
who issue some one form of that protean 
monster calledthe textus receptus. An at- 
tempt was once made with the familiar Ox- 
ford Greek Testament of the same size, 
which contains the bare text in coarser type; 
but it resultedin blundering. This beautiful 
little issue of Lloyd-Sanday is, of course, 
published at Oxford by the Clarendon Press, 
and may probably be had of Maemillan. 


Semitic Philosophy; Showing the Ulti- 
mate Social and Scientific Outcome of Orig- 
inal Christianity in its Conflict with Sur- 
viving Ancient Heathenism. By PhilipC, 
Friese. ‘Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.00.) 
The current philosophy teaches that all 
knowledge is the result of two factors co- 
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operating, a knowing subject and a known 
or external world. The author of this trea- 
tise would add a third intermediate condi-. 
tion resembling tho not identical with 
Locke’s ideas, which he calls sensuous 
ideas, and which he deglares to be the trne 
mediating factor of knowledge. We can- 
not discuss this scheme with him, but shall 
have to content ourselves with pointing out 
a few serious ebjections. It would make 
knowledge of the external world mediate 
and therefore insecure. The criticisms 
which apply to Locke as conducting, by one 
of the two possible interpretations of his 
philosophy, to materialism and skepticism, 
and by the other to pure idealism will ap- 
ply to this scheme. The author speaks of 
intuition; but we fail to discover a place 
foritin his system. His account of space 
and time defines space and time as applied 
to external objects or motions but gives no 
satisfactory account of these ideas in the 
mind. It seems to us a confusion of terms 
to speak of man as living in relations of 
moral obligation to plant life, as illus- 
trated, for example, by a failure to cul- 
tivate grain, which might leave himself 
and his family to starve, or, in his reckless 
destruction of forests, which might expose 
the country to flood or drought. The obli- 
gation in these cases does not lie in man’s 
relation to the grain or to the forest, but in 
bis obligation to his family, to himself, 
and to human society. It is no less fantas- 
tic to trace the origin of evil to the abuse of 
language, or to trace drunkenness to an 
idolatrous seurce, as having originated in 
idolatrous worship. The author speaks of 
the Kingdom of God as equivalent to the 
divine system of the material and spiritual 
universe, or, inother words, objective real- 
ity. He describes it as mirroring itself in 
the first step to knowledge, in what he calls 
sensuous ideas. As this mediation is a 
strictly natural and material process, it 
must be without error; and as the author’s 
system contains no adequate recognition of 
original sources of idea, impulse, assump- 
tion or moral motive in the mind itself, he 
is shut up to the solution he gives of moral 
evil as arising in the translation of the sen- 
suous image into language. We still fail 
to see how this transformation becomes 
wicked without a good deal of wicked 
moral quality lying back somewhere in the 
mind which translates the ‘“ sensuous 
images” into language. On the whole, we 
are of the opinion that Mr. Friese will have 
to write another book to tell us what he 
means in this. 


A History of the Kansas Crusade: Its 
Friends and Its Foes. By Eli Thayer. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, D.D. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
Toone who is able to remember them at 
allit seems a long way back to Eli Thayer 
and his Kansas ‘‘ Emigrant Aid Company,” 
tho it is only some twenty-five years. The 
part taken by this society in drawing a free 
population to Kansas had a serious and im- 
mediate effect on the result. It may have 
embittered and precipitated the violence in 
Kansas; but it consolidated and strength- 











ened the free population, who ultimately de- - 


eided thequestion. This way of settling the 
matter had been proposed before. Dr. Hale 
says in his introduction that he published 
during the annexation debate a plan for 
taking Texas out of the hands of the slave 
power by settling it with free colonies from 
the North. Dr. Whitman saved Oregon 
from Great Britain by organizing and lead- 
ing through the Rocky Mountaip passes a 
colony of one thousand American settlers. 
It required a great deal of a man to do this 
in Kansas in 1856. Eli Thayer was the man 
of the moment. He had courage, enthusi- 
asm, epergy, organizing and administra- 
tive powers. Cool-headed people worked 
with him. Mr. Frederick Law Q@lmsted was 
never a hot-brained. man; but he sent the 
Kansas Free State people a brass howit- 
zer, and they used it. Cool-headed men 
welcomed Mr. Thayer’s plan, and signed 
the public calls to the people to hear him. 
The Emigrant Aid Society came before the 
public at the critical time in the history; 
and no one has a title to write its history 
which will stand for a moment beside Mr. 
Thayer’s. He has done it like everything 
he ever attempted—with enthusiasm, possi- 
bly with too much enthusiasm. He may 
claim too much for the great enterprise it 
was his lasting honor to direct. That is 
nothing. His book contains his recollec- 
tions. It’ embalms the salient facts and 
characteristics of the great euterprise. It 
ought not to be forgotten; and Mr. Thayer’s 
recollections must form a part of the mon- 
umental story. 

Among valuable, practical publications, 
which we have no room to notice in detail, 
are Practical Typewriting, by Bates Tor- 
Tey. (Fowler & Wells Go: $1.00.) This 
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manual is especially adapted to theReming- 
ton Typewriter. and follows the all finger 
method which leads to operation by touch. 
It is arranged for self-instruction, school 
use, and instruction by correspondence, and 
contains much hint and suggestion on 
allied subjects. The Pastor’s Ledger, 
a new and improved record book for the 
Pastor’s Study, arranged by F. A. Black- 
mur with the aid of many pastors to serve 
the purposes of a general pastoral record 
and directory. (F. A. Blackmur & Co. 
Boston.) Increase of Protestantism 
and the Decline of Popery. The great 
sale of the first edition of the Rev. James 
Johnston’s brochure on this subject has 
led to a second edition. The author’s 
tables, stand as in the previous edition 
showing an increase for the Protestants of 
311,000,000 in 100 years and of Roman Cath- 
olics in the same time of 157,000,000. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell.) The Bible School Book; 
Prepared for Introducing an Easy Plan 
of Studying the Bible as a Whole for Old. 
and Young. By J. E Turner. Ordinary 
and of no particular value. Religion 
and Science as Allies, written with the ex- 
cellent in‘ention hinted at in the title, 
from a rather too liberal or rationalistic 
standpoint, but with a clear perception of 
the defects of the ordinary scientific 
method and an equally clear perception of 
the broad and solid gruund on which science 
and faith can meet and act together. 
The Year’s Bright Chain. A volume of 
bright selections from the writings of 
Frances E. Willard, published at the re- 
quest of the National W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion of 1888 as a children’s souvenir in con- 
nection with Miss Williard’s having reached 
her golden milestone. (Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publication Association, Chicago.) 
The Fourth Annual Report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor for 1888, 
With the Elaborate Report on Working 
Women in Large Cities, comes to us from 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright. U. 8S. Com- 
missioner. 


Seven Sonnets of Sculpture. By M. Vir- 
ginia McClurg. (Boston: The Soule Pho- 
tograph Co.) The titles of the seven son- 
nets presented in this beautiful book, are 
** The Questioner of the Sphinx,”’ “ Fatal- 
ity,”’ ‘‘ White-winged Victor,” ‘‘ Venus of 
Melos to Venus Anadyomene,” “Helwvetio- 
rum Fidei Ac Virtuti,” ‘The Soul 
Guest ”’ and ‘‘ The Prayer of the Caryatid.’, 
The leaves of the book are of heavy card- 
board; on one side of each is a sonnet, on 
the opposite side a photograph of the piece 
of sculpture which has suggested the poem, 
an arrangement well thought of and carried 
out with excellent effect. Mrs. McClurg’s 
sonnets are finely wrought, with here and 
there something like masterly power of both 
thought and expression. The firat one in 
the volume, suggested by Elihu Vedder’s 
grimly mysterious Questioner of the Sphinx; 
the ‘*Soul Guest,’ written for Ruxtiel’s 
Zephyr and Psyche, and the ““White-Winged 
Victory,’”’ accompanying a photograph of 
the famous fragment in the Louvre, are, 
perhaps, the best of the seven. The Venus 
sonnet would be very good but for the 
weukaess of the closing line. In this son- 
net is found the following strong picture: 

** No rosy boy, but conquerer in his might, 
Love comes through royal paths to his crowned 

queen.” 

‘‘Fatality ’ comes near being the best of 
all; but (was it a fatality *)so many sibilants 
slipped into the verses, and in such juxta- 
position thatthe music is marred to a de- 
gree. Wedo not feel justified in accentu- 
ating this objection, but we are sure that 
so good a poet and poetry of such excellence 
can well bearit. Take this line: 

“Shrieks lusty Pan, his pipings all forgot,” 
followed by this: 

“ As it relentless rends his sylvan shade,” 
and our meaning becomes clear. In each 
sonnet there is evidence of a valuable gift 
which we hope to see made the very most 
of. One who has done so excellently well 
in some directions will do better in every 
direction. We welcome these sonnets as 
worthy of their setting, and we offer noth- 
ing but sincere encouragement to their au- 
thor, who has shown rare judgment and 
good taste in giving us seven carefully 
wrought sonnets instead of seventy flung 
off at so many sittings. We shall look with 
pleasant anticipations for the next work 
from her hand. 


From the Hon. Geo. W. Atherton, Chair- 
man, we have the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education Made to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania (with appen- 
dices) last May. The Report is very full, 
and includes a large amount of information 
as to the condition and progress of indus- 
trial education in France, Germany, Swit- 
gerland,- Sweden, Great Britain, and in 


























many parts of the United States. It isa 
compendium of information on the subject. 
The United States Annual Report of 
Commerce, Navigation, Immigration and 
Tonnage for the year ending June 30tb, 1889, 
is a bulky volume crowded with matter 
which will furnish the country food for re- 
fleetion for some time to come. These 
tables show the very serious fact that as 
compared with 1881, and with only one ex- 
ception since tbat year, our exports have 
decreased from $230,081,008 to $57,508,947 per 
annum, and this too at a time when the 
prices of staple commodities, such as corn, 
wheat, cotton, leather, etc., were also de- 
cliniug. Persons wishing to secure the 
latest official statistical information con- 
cerning Alaska can find it in the Report of 
the Governor of Alaska for the Fiscal Year 
1889. (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington.) 


Travels in France. By Arthur Young 
During the Years 1787, 1788, 1789, with an 
Introduction, Biographical Sketch and 
Notes, by M. Betham-Edwards. (Scribner 
& Welford. $1.40.) Arthur Young is by 
common consent the best witness we have 








as to the condition of France on the eve of 
the Revolution. He visited the country as 


an agricultural rather than a political ob- 


server. He had already achieved a reputa- 
tion in England by his attempts tointroduce 


more intelligence into agricultural opera- 
tions. But he possessed an open mind, 
capable of dealing with the sociological 


and political aspects of a subject, as was 


shown by his pamphlet on “The War in 
North America” (the Revolutionary War), 


and his observations in France became un- 
intentionally the very best testimony we 
have as to the actual condition of things 


there. The book is written in a simple, 
business-like style, without bias and with 
great command of details. The editor, Mr. 


Betham-Edwards, has aided the reader with 
his intelligent notes, especially by giving 
him here and there a hand to pull him 
through perplexities due to the changes of 
one hundred years. As editor of Murray’s 
Handbooks on France, he possesses an in- 
timate acquaintance with the country, its 
history andits people, which comes well 


into play in annotating such a book as this. 


The Story of the Barbary Corsairs. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole with the collaboration 


ef Lieut. J. D. Kelley, U.S. N. (G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) By the nature of 
the subject as well as by the gifts and 
scholarly qualifications of the author this 
is one of the ideal numbers in the *‘ Story 


of the Nations” series. The Christian 


world suffered much and long from the Bar- 
bary Corsairs, but it was a retribution 
every bitter drop of which was deserved. 
The expulsion of the Moors from Spain was 
a@ monumental blunder which, like the perse- 
cution of the Huguenots in France, brought 
its sure and swift revenge. The story as told 
in these pages by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
has its moral on every page. The Ameri- 
can reader will close the volume exulting 
in the thought that it was the high-minded 
courage of his own people which at last 
broke the spell under which Europe was 
lying, and stimulated those powers for very 
shame if for no higher motive to submit no 
longer to the exactions of the Barbary 


Pirates. The story is well told by the au- 


thor, and is an ideal realization of history 


in the form of story. 


Rudimentary Psychology for Schools 
and Colleges, by G. M. Steele, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 
and New York, $1.00), is a brief manual de- 
signed for students in academies, high- 
schools and collegiate institutions. It is 
not intended to be an original work. With- 
in certain hmits disputed questions are 
presented fairly in all aspects without an 
attempt at deciding the question in issue. 
The author is, however, true to himself and 
to the spiritual school to which he belongs 
in philosophy, and has preduced a manual 
which we are glad to note with hearty com- 
Laboratory Manual of 


mendation. 
Experimental Physics. 





By Albert L. 


Airey, C.E., Instructor in Physics, Roches- 
ter Free Academy. (C. W. Bardeen, Roch- 
ester. 75 cents.) This is a neatly executed 
and convenient manual of quantitative 
rather than illustrative experiments de- 


signed for the use of beginners in physics. 


The manual is provided with blank pages 
ruled to keep a systematic account of ex- 
periments. It may be safely commended as 
a well arranged and useful elementary 


manual in physics. 


A College of Colleges, led by D, L. Moody 


and taught by Rev. I. D. Driver, Bishop 
Cc. D. Foss, D.D., Prof. W. R. Harper, 
Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D., Rt. Rev. M. E. 
Baldwim, Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.V., Rev. 





A. T. Pierson, D.D., Mr. Geo. C, Needham 
and others, is the account of the Northfield 
summer school session of 1889, edited by 
Fred. L. Norton. It is full of various dis- 
cussions, racy, meaty and inspiring. (Flem- 
H. Revell. $1.00.) The same house: 
publish a second and revised edition of 
Many Infallible Proofs—a seriés of telling 
and brilliantly arranged chapters on the 





_evidences of Christianity, by Arthur T. 


Pierson, D.D. Dr. Pierson understands 
an art of putting things which invests the 
driest subject with grace. The Shep- 
herd Psalm, by F. B. Meyer, B.A., resem- 
bles in quiet, thoughtful meditative treat- 
ment the author’s other works, particu- 
larly ‘“‘The Present Tenses of the Blessed 
Life.”” It is a book of faith and love; it 
has a peacefulness and rich sweetness that 
does not at all characterize American 
types of piety. (Fleming H. Revell. 50 
cents.) 

The “ Works and Days” of Moses isa 
dissertation on the first two chapters of- 
Genesis by Sir Philip Perring, Bart: (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25.) Sir Philip pre- 
fers the literal day theory to the long day 
theory, but not wholly satisfied with the 
first propeses an epochal theory of which 
the credit must be wholly his own. It: 
assumes two distinct epochs in the narra-: 
tive, an epoch of announcement and an 
epoch of accomplishmént which run to- 
gether in the narrative but lie apart in the 
actual history. The first difficulty with 
this theory would be that there is no inti- 
mation of it in the text, and so far as that 
goes we gain nothing to offset tae extrava- 
gance of the hypothesis. The conclusive 
objection, however, is that on this epochal 
theory the actual creative fashioning of 
the world or, in other words, its whole 
geologic history, must have occurred subse- 
quent to the epoch of announcement or, in 
other words, to the Mosaic era. Even if we 
push it back to some far more distant 
period this is wholly inadmissible. 


The Law of Husband and Wife. Com- 
piled for Popular Use. By Lelia Joseph- 
ine Robinson. (Lee & Shepard, Boston; C. 
T. Dillingham, New York. $1.00.) The au- 
thor of this compendious manual is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Bar, and an LL.B. in reg- 
ular course. Wehave examined her manu- 
al with care and interest. It is done care- 
fully, neatly, and with a marked skill in the 
brief statement of the substantial points of 
a statute. The general work follows 
through its seven chapters a topical order 
—Marriage, Property Rights, Wife’s Sepa- 
rate Estate, Wife’s Support, Separate Main- 
tenance, Custody of Children, Claims of 
Widow and Widower, and Divorce. To 
this is added a very convenient ‘‘ Abstract 
of Statutes’ in all the States and Territo- 
ries. The manual is well manufactured and 
convenient in size. Itis not intended for 
professional use, but to give the substantial 
points of the law. For guidance in impor- 
tant cases or real difficulty, resort must be 
had to the statutes themselves. 





John G. Paton, Missionary to the New 
Hebrides. An Autobiography. Edited by 
his brother. Second Part. (Robert Carter 
& Brothers. $1.50.) This is the promised 
second volume which has been eagerly ex- 
pected by the readers of the first. The in- 
terest excited by the first was so great as to 
exhaust the fifth edition and make it diffi- 
cult to meet the demand. Readers will de- 
tect no diminution of interest in the second 
part. Both volumes are rich in the human 
elements of the story as well as the spiritu- 
al. John Paton carried a great store of Scotch 
senseand shrewdness with him to his work. 
He has earned his right to be named in that 
illustrious band which, beginning with 
Henry Martyn, Moffatt, Carey and Morri- 
son, has developed into a long and glorious 
succession of British apostles to the heathen. 
This volume is already sufficiently intro- 
duced by the first, and can safely be left to 
make its own way. 

Luther ‘on Education. By F. V. N. 
Painter, A. M. (Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia.) Luther’s profound 
interest in popular education and his con- 
fidence in it not only asa weapon to strike 
down the Papacy, but as a method of sus- 
taining public virtue is well known, and 
has many illustrations, old as well as new, 
in the eight original chapters contribr ted by 
the editor to this volume. The two vlosing 
chapters are from Luther himself, being for 
the first his ’* Letter to the Mayors and Al- 
dermen of the Cities of Germany in Behalf of 
Christian Schools,” and for the second his 
“Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children 
to School.”” We believe that this is the first 
time these two papers have been published, 
translated from the original German into 
English. 


Oné of the most graceful and charming 
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among the Easter cards and books pub- 
lished this season by L. Prang & Company, 
is a brown terra-cotta vase filled with May 
flowers. Barring some unnatural exagger- 
ation in the length of the right-hand group 
of flowers, they are closely drawn and 
grouped with great simplicity. ‘‘ The Rob- 
in’s Song,’”’ by F. Schuyler Matthews, is 
cleverly done; and we are glad to see in the 
collection some artistic reproductions of 
standard poems, like Mrs. Hemans’s gem 
*Breathings of Spring,’’ and a variety of 
sacred poems. The most elaborate example 
in the collection is “ The Angel of the Sep- 
ulchre,” a sweet poem in dramatic form by 
Esther B. Tiffany, with illustrations by 
William 8. Tiffany. 


History of Egypt. By F.C. H. Wendel, 
A.M., Ph.D. (D. Appleton & Company.) 
This is the tenth in the series of “ History 
Primers’’ edited by J. R. Green, M.A., 
Examiner in the School of Modern History 
at Oxford, and is an admirable pocket- 
edition of Egyptian history. The chronol- 
ogy of the primer is the “approximate 
dates’’ of Edward Meyer. It contains five 
compendious maps admirably prepared, 
and is altogether a multum in parvo, in 
which room has been found for exhibiting 
an entire history without clipping the 
characteristic features, and without crowd- 
ing the stage to the point of confusion. 


Captain Cook, by Walter Besant, is the 
latest addition to the “‘ Kuglish Meu of Ac- 
tion’’ series. It is uniform in style and 
size with the other numbers of the series, 
and, like them, is a convenient and attract- 
ive volume. Captain Cook stands, proba- 
bly, at the head of the world’s navigators. 
The story of his life is full, crowded with 
interest which reaches its hight in the trag- 
edy of his death on the shores of Karakakoa 
Bay (or, as the present author writes it, 
Kealakeakua). The facts are all well 
known, but are put together admirably in 
the deft workmanship of Walter Besant. 
(Macmillan & Co. 60 cents.) 


Two Great Teachers. 
of Roger Ascham; and Selections from 
Stanky’s Life and Correspondence of 
Thomas Arnold, of Rugby. The main fea- 
tures of this useful republication are suffi- 
ciently described in the title. The special 
features, added by the editor, James H. 
Carlisle, President of Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S. C., are the introduction 
and the selections from Stanley. The com- 
parison of the old schoclmaster of the sev- 
enteenth century with the great founder of 
the modern system of teaching is a happy 
thought. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.00.) 


Johnson’s Memvir 


The Scriptural View of Divine Grace— 
ts It Universalist, Arminian or Calvin- 
istic? Ten Propositions. By Rufus M. 
Sanbrough. (Fleming H. Kevell. $1 50.) So 
far as we can decide from tbe evidence con- 
tained in the book, this volume is intended 
to vindicate the justice of God in tbe pun- 
ishment of the impenitent. The author’s 
ten propositions do not, however, impress 
us as particularly cegent, nor as sufficiently 
pertinent to the subject in hand to make 
them particularly valuable either as a con- 
tribution to this subject or to any other. 


On the Chafing-Dish. A Word for Sun- 
day Night Teas. (G. W. Dillingham.) The 
recipes in this minute manual are designed 
to provide for informal occasions when, 
perhaps, the servants are away, or when, 
for any reason, the mistress of the house 
has to prepare the evening or morning 
meal, These recipes are designed to show 
how it can be done and done well in twenty 
minutes, with the aid of a blazer. The book 
has blank pages for additional recipes. 


Chapels and Churches. Part X of Ar- 
chitectural Studies from ‘ Architecture 
and Building.” (W. T. Comstock, Publish- 
er. $2.00.) The drawings in this portfolio 
of loose plates are the designs submitted for 
the fourth eompetition offered by ‘‘ Build- 
ing.”’ They include elevations, ground 
plans and sketches of the interior, and are 
interesting-and useful as examples of pen- 
and-ink designs and carefully studied plans 
and decorative treatment. 


Howard University Bulletin No. 4 
makes a strong and classitied showing of 
recent additions to the University Library 
to January 31st, 1890. This list contains 
nearly all the recently published books and 
pamphlets received at the Library and the 
more extensive and important works of 
earlier date. The Bulletin contains, also, 
the official report of the Corporation Rec- 
ords and of the Overseers’ Records and 
University notes. 

Frederick Stokes and Brother publish a 
lovely chromo of toddling children, singing 
Easter songs, amid a glory of leaves and 
lilies. The design is by Maud Humphrey, 
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It is reported that Mr. George Meredith . 
will shortly issue a new novel. 


--Messrs. Roberts Brothers will publish 
in May M. Ernest Rénan’s new book, ‘The 
Future of Scieuce.”’ 


..-Mr. Wm. M. Fullerton, of Boston, has 
received an appointment on the editorial 
staff of the London Times. 


..Messrs. Scribner’s Sons announce for 
immediate publication ‘* The Lawton Girl,” 
by Harold Frederic; the second volume of 
Donald G. Mitchell’s latest work, ‘‘ English 
Lands, Letters, etc.”’; ‘‘ Expiation,’’ by Oc- 
tave Thanet; **‘ The Negro Question,” by G. 
W. Cable; and “Three Famous French 
Women,” translated from the French by 
T. S. Perry. 


. Messrs. Putnam’s Sous have ready 
for publication the first of their new series, 
‘*Heroes of the Nations,” Nelson and the 
Naval Supremacy of England, by Clark 
Russell. The scholarly repute of Mr. Eve- 
lyn Abbott, of Balliol College, Oxford, is 
sufficient guarantee of the thorough excel- 
lence of the editorial supervision cf this 
promising series. 


....The New Review for March opens 
with an indifferent poem by Mr. Alfred 
Austin, ‘‘ At Shelley’s House at Lerici,” 
but follows this up with such timely arti- 
cles as ‘* The Report of the Special Com- 
mission,’? by Mr. Frederic Harrison, and 
“The Indian National Congress,’”’? by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, M.P. Grant Allen and Vernon 
Lee are other well-known names on the title- 
page of this number. Its leisurely open 
pages, the well-known names of its contrib- 
utors, the interest of its articles, and its 
moderate price, make The New Review one 
of the most attractive and desirable of the 
monthly periodicals. 


.-The Fortnightly for the current 
month has a good critical paper on ‘* The 
Lyrism of Euglish Romantic Drama,” by 
J. A. Symonds, and some uvcomfortably 
logical pages on “The Morality of Mar- 
riage,”” by Mrs. Mona Caird. But the arti- 
cle of the number to be most talked about 
is certainly ‘‘King Plagiarism and his 
Court,” an article iu-which the fatal paral- 


lel expository method of comparison is in- 
dulged in with deadly effect. “Mr. Rider 
Haggard is simply assassinated in a polite 
way, scorched to a cinder as it were. There 
is nothing left of this imaginative genius 
but the * woolly, ineffective Eoglish’’ with 
which be has adulterated his literary 
thefts. It is impossible to suppose The 
Fortnightly would print such an article as 
this without being sure of its trutb. 


.. It is long since we have had anything 
in the way of newspaper correspondence 
halt as good as Miss Louise Imogen Guin- 
ey’s letters from London to the Boston Post. 
They have a quality and flavor far too val- 
uable for mere ephemeral existence; there 
is that about them, whether touching on 
Browning’s last resting-place in the old 


Abbey, or the picturesque moving crowds 
of a London Christmas Eve, which stam . 


the writer unmistakably as one of t 
very few who have a mastery of man 
ful. vivid, living English speech. Here, 


hidden away in the corner of a daily paper, 
is work whose ; eculiar and winning charm 
leads back to tuoughts of “Khia” and 
** The Complete Angler,” and all the host of 
leisurely, loving hearts who have given to 
English literature its ruddy, autumnal 
color—tkhat certain something not to be 
named, yet so essential, so inimitable. To 
write so is not within the reach of mere 
cleverness, 


$$ $$ 
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The Samaritan gunrents le; or, The Book of 
Joshua, the Son of Nun. Translated from 
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and is one of her best, 


Walter Besant. Wax5. 
Macmillan & Co np 
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Mr. Henry M. Stanley 


has written for 
SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 
an article upon 
his last journey 
across Africa for 
the relief of Emin 
Pasha, which the 
publishers expect 
to issue in the June 


number, with striking illustrations. 

The Magazine has already 
important series of 
African articles, each being of in- 
terest to all who have followed 
Mr. Stanley’s expedition. 

To enable readers to have all the 
including Mr. 
ley’s, at small expense, the publishers 
make the following proposal: 


printed an 


African series, 


For $1.75 


SLAVERY IN AFRICA, by 
Spiritual World,” an 












the Magazine will be sent from now until 
in addition, those numbers which contain the African articles already 
published, which are as follows: 
Prof. Henry Drummonp, author of “The Natural Law in the 
an experienced African traveller. 


MAP SHOWING THE 
COUNTRIES TOUCHED UPON BY THE 
AFRICAN ARTICLES 
IN SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Stan- 


October (6 months), ang, 


With map of slave district. 


HOW I cnesee® MASAI- LAND, by Joseru THomson, the first “an who succeeded in pass 
Fully illustrated. 


ng across this hostile a 
EMIN PASHA'S COUNTRY, 


and General “ Chinese ” 


H. G, 
onion’ $s successor in the Equatorial Provinces. 


Prout, who was formerly Emin Pasha’s superior officer, 


Illustrated. 


AMONG THE CONGO SAVAGES, by Herserr Warp, late officer of the Congo Free State. 
Forming the most authentic and valuable contribu- 
tions on African matters printed during recent years. 


“Or for $3.25 


the Magazine will be sent for one year, and, in addition, 
the four African numbers mentioned above. 


To understand the importance of these offers see the 
announcements of a few of the forthcoming features : 
Henry M. Stanley will write for no other magazine 

in this country or abroad upon his last journey. 
Homes and Home Building. A series of popular 
illustrated articles of practical importance to 
those who contemplate building. 
A number of articles which 
will appeal to every householder or citizen. 
A timely account of the home 
and friends of the painter. Superbly illustrated. 
A New Serial entitled “Jerry,” a story of the greatest 
originality, by a new author, will begin in June. 


Send your subscriptions now to 


Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers, 


The Citizen's Rights. 
Jean Francois Millet. 


743-745 Broadway, 


New York. 





QUIET HOURS. 


IN. HIS NAME. 


FOR THE HASTER SEASON. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS, Selections for every Day 


LN Year. Selected b: the wa of “ Quiet Hours.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25; moroce? 


ded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3 


$3.50: calf, padded, $ 


A Collection of Poems. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50; morocco, padded. 


LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI._ Trans 


lated from the Italian, with a oo Account of the Life of Saint Francis, by ABBY LANGDON ALGER 


16mo, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, #1. 


‘irst and Second Series. 
oe aot 


WISDOM SERIES. 18mo. Flexible cover. White cloth. Rededges. Each, 50 cts. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA. 

THE WISDOM oF JESUS; OR, ECCLESIASTICUS. 
SELECTIONS FROM MARCUS AURFLIUS ANTONINUS. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETUS. 


aan IN THE SOUL Poems selected by the Editor of ‘ Quiet 


18mo. Each, cents. Two series inone. 75 cents. 


THE LIFE oF REV. JoHN TAULER. 
SELECTIONS FROM FENELON. 

THE APOLOGY AND CRITO OF PLATO. 
THE PHADO OF PLATO. 


Limp morocco or 


Illustrated. By Rev. E.E.HaALe. A new and cheaper edition 
of this beautiful story. including all of the Ftd wah contained in the 
l6mo. Cloth. Uniform with “Ten Times One,” “The Man without a Country,” 


lai ‘—. Aw volume. 
mete. Price, $ 


Those in search of Easter gifts will find these books in neat white anil par- 


ticularly suited to the occasion. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, pst-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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Sir Charles W. Dilke’s new book, uniform 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


with James Bryce’s ‘“‘ American 
Commonwealth.” 


Problems of Greater Britain. 


By the Right Hon. Stk CHARLES W. DILKE, 
Bart. With Maps. Large12mo. $4.00. 


“ Will be received with wide interest as the latest 
record of great countries and the work of a careful 
traveler and student. Like Mr. Bryce, the author has 
studied men and their customs rather than the physi- 
calnature of their countries. His insight into gov- 
ernments is clear; his characterization of peoples is 
amiable, and bis general conclusions optimistic and 
hopeful. There is an air of verity in the description 
and acalm serenity in thestatement of political facts 
that make the volume most interesting reading.”’— 
Boston Journal. 

“ The book should be not read merely, but carefully 
studied by the intelligent people of this country 
whose destinies are inextricably interminglea with 
those of the entire English-speaking race.” — Boston 
Beacon. 





The Development and Charac- 
ter of Gothic Architecture. 


By CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. With 200 
illustrations. 8vo. 34 50. 


Chesterfield’s ’s Letters. 


Letters of Philip Dormer. Fourth Earl 
of Chesterfield, to his Godson 
and Successor. 


Now First Edited from the Originals, witha 
Memoir of Lord Chesterfield. 


By the EARL OF CARNARVON. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, $4 50. 
“ These letters, which have never before been pub- 
lished, were written by Lord Chesterfield in his old 
age, are very similar in style . tothe celebrated 
letters he wrote to his son some 2) years before. The 
volume is an exceptionally handsomeone, .. . is 
never dull or lacking in interest.’’—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


The Ancient Classical Drama: 


A Study in Literary Evolution. 
Intended for readers in English, and in the 
original. By RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
A., late scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Lecturer in Literature, au- 
thor of ‘‘Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist.”’ 12mo. 2% 25. 
Volume V now ready of the New and En- 
larged Edition of the Works of 


De Quincey. 

Edited by DAvip Masson, M.A., LL.D.., 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Vol. V. Biographies and Biographic 

Sketches. : 

Dr. Parr—Wellesley—Coleridge — Lamb— 
Charlemague—Joan of Arc, etc, 12mo. 
$1.25. 

*.* This edition will be completed in 14 
volumes published monthly. price $1.25 
each. 





A Cheap Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels. 


Two Years Ago, 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 8vo, price 25 cents. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Westward Ho! Yeast. 
Hypatia. Alton Locke. 





NOW READY. NEW VOLUME. 


English Men of Action Series. 
CAPTAIN COOK, 
By WALTER BESANT. 


12mo, cloth limp, 60 cents; uncut edges, 75 
cents. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
David Livingstone. Dampier. 


Henry the Fifth. Monk. 

General Gordon. Strafford. 

Lord Lawrence. Warren Hastings. 
Wellington. Peterborough. 


“An admirable set of brief biographies. 
rhe volumesare small, attractive, and inexpensive.” 
—Dial. 

“ The ‘English Men of Action’ promises to be a no- 
table series of short biographies. The subjects are 
well chosen, and the authors almost as well,”’— 
Epoch. 


MACMILLAN & CC, 


THE WESTMINSTER 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


The attention of all those interested in the 
present discussion of the Revision question is 
called to the following important contribu- 
tions representing the views of eminent re- 
ligious thinkers. 


WHITHER? A Theological Question for 
the Times. By Rev.C. A. Briags, D.D. 
8vo, $1.75. 

“A critical treatise on Westminster and modern 

theology. and also on church life and Christian unity. 


It attac 's great problems of religious thinking, sh 
tants upon them, and hints at their solution.” The 


BIBLICAL HISTORY. ByC. A. Briaces. 
12mo, 30c¢. net. 


WHITHER, UO WHIrHER ?—Tell Me 
Where! By JAMES McCosH. 12mo, 50c. 
net. 

CREED REVISION in the Presbyteriau 

Churches. By PHILIP ScHAFF. 8vo, 50c. 

net. 

THE PROPOSED REVISION of the 
WESTMINSTER STANDARDS. By 
W.G. T. SHEDD, D.D. 12mo, 50c. net. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


A Book of Romantic Interest.” 


THE STORY OF THE BARBARY 
CORSAIRS. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 
author of ** The Story of Turkey,” “*‘ The 
Moors in Spain,” etc. With the collab- 
oration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, 
U.S. Navy. (No. XXVII. in the Story 
of the Nations Series.) 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

“ The style is characterized by a splendid swiftness 


of motion that is eminently suited tothe ge events 
that are recounted.”— New Orleans Picayune 


“ No volume of this excellent aeme is so strange in 





numerous illustrations include many that are very 
cartons. — Unitarian. Review. 
“ Entrancingly interesting.””— Rochester Herald. 

“ The most important book that has ot op og 
that valuable series,* The Story of t Nati “in 
Kansas City Times. 

“A stirring bit of hme history beretofore 
strangely neglec -The volume of creditable my, 
to the a inerary sense and tothe historical knowledge 
the author, and is of absorbing mterest.’”’—N.Y. Tir oan 


AN EXTRAORDINARY NOVEL. 


A FAR LOOK AHEAD; OR, THE 
DLOTHAS. 16mo, paper, 50 cents. 


*,* A new and cheaper edition of this extremely 
thoughtful and nious volume has just been issued. 
It should be note hat “ A Far Look Ahead” was first 
published in 1} 

“ The book - devoted to to customs, batts and love 
in the misty future, and for pure. genuine imagina- 
tion, most charmingly worked out, is unexcellea.’’— 

Boston Evening Transcript. 

“ Very thoughtful.’’ 

“ Extremely ingenious.” 

“Full of poetry and imagination.” 

“ An extraordinary picture of New York and New 
York society io the ninety-sirth century, 


BY EDWARD BELLAMY, 


AUTHOR OF ** LOOKING BACKWARD,’’ 


SIX TO ONE. 16mo, new and revised edi- 
tion, paper, 35 cents. 

* Huwor is not the only pale -¥i bene 4 little gem of 

a story, but it is that for b ~ th ader feels most 
grate ul; it is so quaint, > inderinable, ofa 
sort which is thorougn|y adivl jaual and independent 
of opinion.”’—London Spectator. 

“Itisalltoldin an easy, natural way.”’—Brooklyn 
Citizen. 

“The story is very well told,”’—School Journal. 

“ Mr. Bellamy is always original. . . . It abounds 
in origioal comments on society lite. There is shown 
great sympathy with the phases of nature.”’— Boston 

emes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


BIBLE STUDIES 
IN LUKE. 


LESSONS FOR 1890. 
By Rev. Ceorge F. Pentecost, D.D. 


The following extract is taken from a notics which 
recently appeared in the Record of Christian Work of 
Chicago: 


“This isone of the wost concise and sugges- 
tive helps for the Sunday School teachers we 
have seen. Dr. Pentecost gives the wheat—has 
winnowed the chaff away. He gives the points 
a teacher most needs to know,and that will 
assist him in his preparation for teaching.” 


Also from Our Bible Teacher (Dayton, Ohio), March, 
890: 


“There issuch a breezy freshness, such an 
earnest vigor and directness, and such a thor- 
oughly evangelical spirit in these brief Bible 
studies, that we are disposed to commend them 
very strongly to our readers. The minister, the 
Sunday School teacher, and every layman will 
be profited by just such treatment as Dr. Pente- 
cost has here given. There is little ot critical 
treatment, that being foreign to the author's 

purpose, but the very soul of the Gospel breathes 
through its earnest and luminous pages.” 





Price, post-paid, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








112 Fourth-Avenue, New Yook. 


Number 479. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
April. 


The Merchant of Venice. Comment by AN- 
DREW LANG. With ten illustrations (including 
frontispiece) by EH. A ABBEY. 


Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S. By WILLIAM 
HENRY MILBURN. With portrait. 


The Tragedy of Humpback. A Skeich. By 
MARY G. MCCLELLAND. 


A Suit ef Clothes. Ninth paper im series of Great 
American Industries. By R.R. BowKER. With 
sixteen illustrations. 


Deacon Pheby’s Selfish Natur. A Story. By 
ANNTE TRUMBBLL SLOSSON. 


Three Indian Campaigns. By General WESLEY 
MERRITT, U.S.A. Illustrated by Rurus F. ZoG- 
BAUM. 


Inthe Haworth. A Story. By GERALDINE Bon- 
NER. With three illustrations by C. 8. REIN- 
HART. 


The New York Maritime Ya By RIch- 
ARD WHEATLEY. 


The Shadow of a Dream, Part Il. By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. 


American Literary Comedians. By HENRY 
CLAY LUKENS. With ten portraits. 


Five Poems: JAck ’o Dreams. By ARCHIBALD 
GoRvON.—In the Break!ng of the Day. By 
FRANCES L..MACE.—Inspiration. By SANBORN 
Gove TENNEY.—Not Love, not War. By Wu- 
LIAM WORDSWORTH. With two illustrations by 
ALFRED PARSONS.—Out of Sorrow. By LYDIA 
T. ROBINSON. 


Secial Taradiddles. Full-page illustration. By 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 


George William Curtis, in the “ Editor’s Easy 
Chair,” discusses “College Alumni Dinners,” 
“*The Angelus’ and the Fashion,” “What 
Francis saved at Pavia,” and “Our Social Ab- 
surdities our own.”’ 

William Dean Howells, in the Editor's 
Study,” discourses of *‘A New Interpretation.” 
“Tennyson’s latest Word,” “ Brownivg’s Last,” 
“A Huwmorist from Kansas,” A Poet from New 
Zealand,” “ In the Garden of Dreams,” “Between 
Whiles,” Wyndham Towers.”’ 


**Editer’s Drawer.”’ By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 


Menthly Recerd of Current Events. 
Literary Notes. By LAURENCE HUTTON 





Harper’s Periodicals. 


Per Year: 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE............ Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY..............- = 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR... ce eee eens ” +0 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEUPLE..... “ 200 





Booksellers and Postmastere usually receive Subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified. subscriptions will begin with 
the current number Postage free to all subscribers in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. N.Y. 





Henry M. Stanley, 


perhaps the foremost living American 
in pluck, endurance and achieve- 
ment, bas just completed successfully 
bis last on reatest undertaking, 
the rescue Emin. The story 
of bis piubdiced and discoveries, 
“In Darkest Africa,” will be 


published shortly by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. It will be a thrilling 
and instructive narrative. Stanley 
is entitled to the fruit of bis labors, 
and this the American sense of justice 
iia secure to him by purchasing 


"In Darkest Africa” 


the only book in which he will have 
a personal interest. Intelligent and 
well-meaning people will not buy 
the bogus ‘‘ Stanley books’’ offered 
under false and misleading represen- 
tations, to no one of which has tanley 
contributed a line. They will wait 
for the only authentic book on this 


subject, written by Stanley himself, 
and in buying it they will put into 
his pocket a share of the proceeds of 
its sale. ‘‘In Darkest Africa” will 
be in two octavo volumes, replete 
with maps and amply illustrated from 
Mr. Stanley's own photographs and 
sketches. Price $3.75 per volume in 
cloth. Sold only by subscription. Look 
on the title page for the imprint of 


Charles Scribner'sSons 


NEWSPAPER f £ DYERTISING. 
Pages, 30 Cent 
@.P. ROWELL & OO., py Street, N.Y 























TYPEWRITERS. 

Save 25 to 60 Percent. 
Remingtons, Caligraphs Ham- 
mon.ls and a}l othermakes, New & 
second-hand, Bought. Sold. Fx- 
changed. Send for ar d Catalogue 
ORT riters, Pecks. Goo” 

&e. THE CAL' GRAPHIC YPEWRITING CO 
F. Lyman Browne, Mgr., 245 Broadway, N I ry. City. 








SEND toT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENC } 
and 2% Washington Street, Boston, Mass., f 
the lowest rates ina pavers. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limitéd nuinber of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The rirst reading of the Eman- 
eipation Proclamation.’ The 000k gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the nome ae of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“ The First Reading « of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,’ "and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 











APRIL NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


*CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORK: 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








BAR RAZA *k he oe ® ° 
HARPER'S YUUNG PEOPLE.“ 

G@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


GEV E.RUPEAN QF ARYREEISING; 





din that picture: an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the paint 
who pees it. 

The former price of these books has been tor“ TH 
INNER. LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
= ag it post-paid at §0c, until the suppiy is 
exhaus' 

The book—** THE PICTURE AND THE MEN’—1s 
retailed at 5@c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


-THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 BROADWAY N.Y: 


MUSIC. 


PIANO STUDY IN GERMANY. Mrs.N. H. 
Allen is forming aclass of young ladies for the pur- 
pose of pursuing a course of Piano-forte Study with 
Scharwepka, the celebrated teacher in Berlin. The 
course of study and practice will be upder the per- 
sonal supervision of Mrs. Allen. The number of 











pupils will be limited tosix. For terms and particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. N. H. Alles, X so Hopkins St., 
Hartford, Conn,, until April 


EW MusIcBooxs 








SACRED. 


Y, M. C. A. PRAISE BOOK. ..si2st'soot 
full of good things from beginning to end, arranged 


for Male Voices and specially adapted for use in Y. M. 
C. A. meetings. Edited by W. F. Supps. Price, 40 cents. 


SACRED DU DUET: Be of Ducts for various Vices 
SELECT SA SACRED SONGS. i'r theirery 





Supps. Price 
sacred solos by modern composers. 
SsSHcutaAarRn. 
THE 1ERS. Gilbert & Sullivan’s fetes 
work. Vocal Score, $ 

Piano Score, 50cts ; Vocal Gems, 25cts.; Libretto, locte, 
THE FROG WHO WOULD. 6:'-.2:"¢ sm 

@ Operetta, written 
by Elizabeth ag and Adele Surrey and composed 

y F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.00 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. &::c:y:c!: 


Male Voices, e ~pf - gesiened < for the use of College 
ones Glee > Clubs. 
# Any of the Pans aa 4 mail, postpaid on 
nies of marked price. 
——PUBLISHED ByY—- 
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ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
JO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


PIANOS 


We now offer our new STYLE 10 WATERS 
UPRIGHT PIANO (as shown in cut) includ- 
ing a handsome plush stool and embroid- 
ered cover, for $250 cash, or $275 on in- 
stallments, only $20 cash and 88 monthly 
for the balance until paid. 





























These are the fa famous new Waters U Uprights, the 
best and most ca Pee made, 744 octaves, 


RICH, DEEP TONE WITH FINE SING- 
ING Qu ALITY, full iron frame, repeating ac 
tion, finest ivory keys, THREE PEDALS and 
every improvement. 

No charge for delivery within twenty miles of 
New York, or for boxing and shipping to distant 
points. Prices and terms the same in all 
parts of the United States. Send for catalogue 
with reduced prices and terms, 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
{34 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


LEADING PUBLISHERS OF 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC, ETC., 


HEARTILY COMMEND THETR NEW BOOK, 


The Bright Array, 


to Sunday Schools desiring the best songs now offered. 
bent for examination on receipt of 345 cents. Money 
refunded if the book proves unsatisfactory, and re. 

——* within one month. Price, $30.00 per 1 00 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., N. Y, 
81 RANDOLPH 8ST,, CHICAGO, 











EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, WANTED, 


F ‘ood tions in schools and + lee Address 
ot ms ops C5. ALBERT, Elmhurst, [. 





Bars MAWR COLLEG BRYN MAWR, 
Pa. my miles from Philadelphia A College for 
Program, stating the graduate and 
callaineiee courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


WANTED. 


yous" CAN | Mt BY $ Soper TO Faved 
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A NEW BANK -PRESIDENT. 


WHENEVER a new president is elected 
to manage the affairs of one of the large 
banks of this city, it is always interesting 
to the financial world, as well as to those 
interested in the banks of New York who 
may live at a distance, to know who the 
new president is. The latest change has 
been the election of Mr. Wm. H. Perkins, 
as President of the Bank of America. 
Mr. Perkins was born in Athens, Penn., 
and belongs toa family well known in 
this city in banking circles. His oldest 
brother was Gen. Henry W..Perkins, a 
partner in the well-known banking-house 
of H. Kvickerbicher & Co. Another of 
his brothers is Mr. E. H. Perkins, Jr., 
the President of the Importers’ and Trad- 
ers’ National Bank, and a third was 
the late Geo. W. Perkins, who was 
President of the Mercantile National 
Bank, Mr. Wm. H. Perkins, came to 
New York and entered the Hanover Na- 
tienal Bank in January, 1874, his broth- 





After remaining with the Hanover Bank 
for three years, Mr. Perkins entered the 
service of the Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bink. He was made assistant 
cashier in 1881 and retained his position 
until 1888 when he resigned to accept 
the Vice-Presidency of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of this city, where he re- 
mained for a little more than two years, 
or until his election as President of the 
Bank of America. 

The resources of the Bank of America, 
as shown by its last quarterly state- 
ment, are over twenty millions of dollars; 
the capital stock is three millions of 
dollars, and its surplus fund is one 
million seven hundred and eighty-two 
thousand dollars. The directors include 
such well-known names as James M. 
Brown, William L. Jenkins, Samuel 
Thorne, Charles G. Landon, George A. 
Crocker, David S. Egleston, J. Harsen 
Rhoades, Augustus D. Juilliard, Oliver 
Harriman, Frederick P. Olcott, George 
G. Haven and William H. Perkins. There 
are only four banks in New York that 
were organized before the Bank of Amer- 
ica; the Bank of New York, the Man- 
hattan Company, the Merchants’ and the 
Mechanics’. An interesting article on 
the history of the Bank of America, 
written by the well-known Manager of 
the New York Clearing-house, Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Camp, is given below. 
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THE BANK OF AMERICA. 








BY WILLIAM A. CAMP, 
MANAGER OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING-HovseE. 





THE bank commenced business in June 
1812, with the following officers: Oliver 
Wolcott, President, and Jonathan Bur- 
rell Cashier: and a board of directors, viz.: 
Oliver Wolcott, William Bayard, Arthur 
Smith, George Griswold, Thomas ‘Buck- 
ley, Abram Baker, Jno. T. Lawrence, 
John T. Champlin, Jno. De Peyster, Phil- 
ip Hone, Preserved Fish, Stephen Whit- 
ney, Arch. Gracie, P. G. Hildreth, Elisha 
Levenworth, Josiah Ogden Hoffman, and 
Henry Post. 

The organization of. this bank was chief- 
ly due to the positive refusal of Congress 
to recharter the Bank of the United 
States. The opposition to new banks at 
this time was great; so great that the two 
factions in politics-made it an issue. The 
Federal Party was opposed to banks being 
increased, and the Republican Party was 
favorable to the measure. 

David Thomas and Solomon Southwick 
were induced to espouse the cause of the 
bank, and they canvassed the State, visit- 
ing the Federal and Republican members 
elect, using their best endeavors to dis- 
courage the opposition to the project. On 
the mecting of the Legislature, Governor 
Tompkins deprecated in strong terms the 
establishment of new banks with a view 
to bias the minds of the members, to op- 
pose the charter to the bank. ** It is ques- 
tionable,” said he, ‘‘ whether banks have 
not already over-multiplied to an alarm- 
ing extent.” Early in the session David 





‘a bonus to the State of six hundred-thou- 


er. The applicants for the bank put 
in a petition to the Assembly asking for a 
bank with six millions capital, and offered 


sand dollars, to be applied as follows: 
Four hundred thousand in specie to the 
school fund, one hundred thousand in 
specie to be paid into the State Treasury 
in ten years if there should not be any 
additional banking capital in the city of 
New York during that period, and one 
hundred thousand in specie under like 
conditions, substituting twenty years for 
ten. The sum of one million dollars was 
also to be loaned the State at 5 per cent. 
interest, the same in constructing a canal 
to connect the waters of Lake Erie and 
the Hudson River, and one million to be 
loaned to the State at 6 per cent. interest 
for the purpose of being reloaned to 
farmers and others on landed security. 
Among the Federal opponents to the 
incorporation of the bank were Governor 
Tompkins, Judge Spencer, Judge Taylor 
and DeWitt Clinton. It appears that the 
opponents were opposed to the bank from 
personal reasons rather than the public 
good. Judge Spencer was stockholder 
in the Manhattan Company; Judge Tay- 
lor was President of the State Bank of 
Albany. On the 2ist of May, 1812, the 
Legislature passed a bill incorporativg 
this bank, the vote in the Assembly being 
52 to 46, and in the Senate 17to 13. Bya 
subsequent act of Legislature the Bank 
was authorized to reduce its capital stock 
to $2,000,000, and the bonus to the State 
was reduced to $100,000. 

In 1813 William Byard succeeded Oliver 
Wolcott as President, with Jonathan 
Burrell as Cashier, and with the follow- 
ing Board of Directors: Theo. Bailey, J.T. 
Lawrence, A. Smith, P. G. Hildreth, Geo. 
Newbold (afterward Cashier 1815 to 
1832, and President 1832 to 1858), Philip 
Hone, A. Baker, Stephen Whitney, A. 
Gracie, I. T. Caamplain, Geo. Griswold, 
Thos. Buckley (afterward President for 
sixteen years, 1816 to 1832), J. O. Hoff- 
man, Preserved Fish (afterward President 
of Tradesmen’s Bank), and H. Post. 

In 1815 Jonathan Burrell, Cashier since 
1812, became Vice-President; and George 
Newbold succeeded Mr. Burrall as Cash- 
ier. In 1816 Thomas Buckley succeeded 
Thomas Bayard as President, and contin- 
ued as such for sixteen years, to 1832, In 
1882 Mr. George Newbold succeeded 
Thomas Buckley as President, after hav- 
ing been Cashier since 1815, and remained 
President during the disasters and panics 
in years 1837 and 1857, until his death, 
September 8th, 1858; and Mr. Jas. Tay- 
lor was made Cashier. In 1834 David 
Thompson became Cashier, and remained 
as such until 1846, succeeding Mr. 
Jas. Taylor. After the banks sus- 
pended specie payment in May, 1837, Mr. 
Newbold was one of the most urgent for 
the restoration of specie payment, and 
through his influence with others the 
resumption was brought about. 

In 1846 James Punnett succeeded Mr. 
David Thompson as Cashier, and re- 
mained a3 such until September 2ist, 
1858, when he became President. 

In 1852 this bank paid a final dividend 
of the effects of the First Bank of the 
United States, whose charter expired 
1812,.amounting to (70c.) seventy cents 
per share. 

In 1853 the charter expired, and the 
bank was re-organized. Directors: Geo. 
Newbold, Benj. L. Swan, Fred Sheldon, 
W. H. Aspinall, Aug. Averill, Thos. H. 
Faile, David Thompson, Wm. Whitlock, 
Jr., John Cryder, H. M. Hayes, Henry A. 
Stone, Stewart Brown, R. C. Goodhue, 
Jos. Battell, F. G. Foster, J. W. Wheeler. 
Geo. Newbold, President; Jas. Punnett, 
Cashier. 

In October, 1853, the bank made first 
exchanges at the Clearing-house; one of 
the original members as No. 6. 

On October 21st, 1858, James Punnett, 
Cashier since 1846, succeeded Mr. Geo. 
Newbold as President, and Wm. L. Jen- 
kins became Cashier. 

In November, 1860, the bank became 
gold depository for the Clearing: house. 

On May 28th, 1870, James Punnett, 
President, died, aged 57 years; he had been 
Cashier from 1846 to 1858, and President 





Thomas was appointed State Treasur- 
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made President, and Robert Jaffray, 
Cashier. 

February 22d, 1871, David Thompson, 
formerly Cashier of this bank (1834 to 
1846), died, in the 73d year of his age, 
He was cashier of the Fulton Bank from 
1829 to 1834. : 

In 1877 the bank paid a Municipal tax 
of $108,948 02 and a Federal tax of $47,- 
457.88. or a total tax of $156,405.90— 
over 5 per cent. of the capital of this bank, 
In 1884, Robert Jaffray, Cashier, re- 
signed, and Dallas B, Pratt was appointed 
in his place. 

In October of 1882, Mr. Edmund W. 
Corlies, who had been a director of the 
bank, was elected vice-president, and in 
January of 1888 he was made president, 
to succeed Mr. Wm. L. Jenkins. Mr. 
Jenkins had entered the bank, in 1846, as 
a book-keeper, at a salary of four hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and rose step by 
step until 1870, when he was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Jenkins belonged to the old 
school of bank presidents. His capacity, 
energy and fidelity were well known to 
the financial world. It wasito fill the 
place of the late Mr. Edmund W. Corlies 
that-Mr. Wm. H. Perkins was elected 
president. 
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THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 


THE daily papers, last week pub- 
lished lists of the several schedules 
of the new Tariff Bill, as adopted by 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. These schedules, in the aggre- 
gate, enumerate 465 distinct articles on 
which duties are levied. The bill is de- 
signed to be the expression of Republican 
ideas in regard to the Tariff question, and 
of course does not suit the Free Trade De- 
mocracy of this country. ‘The result of 
the last Presidential election did net suit 
that Democracy; and it is not to be ex- 
pected that the Congress then chosen by 
the people will do any better. , 
The theory upon which this bill is con 
structed is not one of Free Trade, but one 
of revision and improvement in respect 
to our Tariff laws, so as to correct exist- 
ing defects. reduce the annual revenue of 
the Government, and, at the same time, 
bv adequate protection wherever neces 
sary, foster and encourage the various in- 
dustries of this country, including therein 
agricultural productions as really as those 
of the workshop and the factory. . This is 
the Republican idea of wise and judicious 
Tariff legislation; and to put this idea into 
practice and make it a working power, is 
the object for which the new bill has 
been framed. 

The estimate of the Committee is that 
the bill will cut off about $60,000,000 from 
the present annual receipts of the Gov- 
ernment, and at the same time leave an 
annual surplus for unforeseen contingen- 
cies of apout $13,000,000. This is tax re- 
duction equal to about one dollar for 
every inhabitant. Such a reduction is 
necessary, since the Government has for 
several years been collecting a larger 
amount of revenue from the people than 
was needed for any practical. purpose. 
Tax reduction, in the sense of decreased 
revenue, is a stern demand of public sen- 
timent; and we understand this bill to be 
an affirmative response to this demand. 

{n many instances Tariff duties are re- 
duced by this hill, because not needed at 
so high a rate for either revenue or pro- 
tective purposes; and in other instances 
such duties are increased to give a more 
complete protection to various branches 
or American industry, as, for example, 
the wool-raising interest of the United 
States, which is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to farmers, 

It will be the business of the present 
Congress to take up this Bill, item by 
item, and thoroughly examine it in all 
its provisions and relations to the inter- 
ests of the people, and, if it needs chang- 
ing, then to change it, and put it into the 
proper form for final adoption, and at 
last adopt it in some ferm. The Republi- 
cans have a working majority in both 
Houses of Congress; and under the new 
rules adopted in the House of Representa- 
tives, they can pa s bills in spite of all re- 
sistance by Demceratic fillibusters. The 
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lican Party as represented in the present 
Congress. What the people now want is 
not a political platform on which to con- 
duct a future election, but a Tariff law 
actually enacted, and embodying the 
principles sanctioned by the people at the 
last Presidential election. The Republi- 
can Party is in power, to-day, charged 
with the duty of doing this work; and it 
cannot fail to do it without shamefully 
confessing judgment against itself. 

Tariff revision, so as properly to reduce 
the amount of revenue annually collected 
by the Government, combined with suita- 
ble protection to our own industries, is 
pre-eminently the great question for this 
Congress to settle at the present session; 
and it should not adjourn until this ques- 
tion is settled. Merely to propose a bill, 
and then postpone final action upon it to 
a future time, will not meet the demands 
of public sentiment, and would be bad 
party policy. We urge the majority in 
Congress to face immediately the question 
en its merits, and take positive action 
upon it. This is required by the business 
interests of the country. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been very little change in 
either stocks or money for a week past. 
Dullness prevailed upon the Stock Ex- 
change, both bulls and bears fearing to 
assume the agressive. Those inclined to 
sell stocks ‘“‘ short” failed to do so, be- 
cause of recent experiences in Reading 
and the firmness with which stocks were 
held in strong hands. Those anxious for 
arise seemed unable to find purchasers 
at higher prices for reasons not very sat- 
isfactorily explained. 

The approach of April settlements and 
the opportunity they might offer for a 
squeeze in money has undoubtedly acted 
as a check upon bull operations; tho this 
contingency has been so fully anticipated 
as to diminish its effect. Prince Bis- 
marck’s retirement, also, produced a hesi- 
tating tone, because of the unsettled con- 
dition of the Berlin bourse, where specu- 
lation in ‘‘ industrials” has been rampant 
for months past. The situation there is 
a strained one, actuai collapse having 
only been prevented by concerted action 
among powerful bankers. The change in 
the Chancellorship came, therefore, at a 
rather inopportune time financially. Po- 
litically speaking, the transfer of power, 
which must soon have been inevitable, 
owing to Bismarck’s age, could not very 
well have taken place at a better period. 
European politics are- comparatively 
calm, hence the old Chancellor’s loss will 
be less severely felt. At the same time, 
the young Emperor’s ambitious and ap- 
parently warlike spirit has caused a feel- 
ing of uneasiness ever since his accession 
to power; and the loss of Bismarck’s firm 
and experienced hand naturally tends to 
stir up this feeling afresh. 

Berlin and Frankfort appear to be the 
two weakest spots financially in Europe. 
Paris, aided by the Exposition, seems to 
have safely passed through the crisis 
there developed by the failure of the cop- 
per syndicate and the Panama Canal. 
London has also been going through a 
very severe strain, owing to the heavy in- 
vestments in industries, South American 
bonds, diamond mines, and various other 
enterprises of questionable soundness. 
Strong efforts, have, however, been made 
at that point to avert difficulty, and with 
apparent success; the increased strength 
of the Bank of England and the easy rate 
of money in London having imparted a 
better tone. These developments have 
had a moderately favorable effect upon 
American securities, which have been re- 
turning to us in considerable amounts 
during the last few months. It is proba- 
ble that the movement on this account 
has been more than counterbalanced by 
British purchases of industrial establish- 
ments in this country, payments for 
which have frequently been an important 
factor in the exchange market. 

The home situation 1s somewhat mixed 
and hardly so promising as at the begin- 
ning of theyear. The mild weather is 
chiefly responsible for this, and over- 








the blame, The wvolen trade is in unsat- 
isfactory shape, as emphasized by the 
failure of another commission house of 
high standing. The coal trade is also 
suffering from the same cause. Since 
January ist the production of anthracite 
bas been only about 5,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with over 5,500,000 tons the same 
time last year; still there is a large sur- 
plus of over 1,000,000 tons at the mines 
orseaboard, and prices continue unsettled 
with a declining tendency. The iron 
trade, too, exhibits signs of weakness, 
the recent break of $1.50 per tonin South- 
ern pig-iron having disturbed the whole 
trade. At the decline, buyers have oper- 
ated more freely, and as there are no se- 
rioussy mptoms of over-productionin iron, 
the present situation does not give much 
concern, There areincreasing complaints 
regarding collections in the middle West, 
and frequent extensions of credit appear 
necessary in some of the agricultural sec- 
tions in that quarter. The question 
whether farming pays or not is being 
activly discussed, and trade is of course 
hindered by the low prices of farm prod- 
ucts. 

Another disturbing feature is tariff dis- 
cussion. The schedules recently made 
public have caused much dissatisfaction, 
especially among manufacturers who seek 
relief fr-m taxation upon raw materials. 
Manufacturers are, of course, unable to 
decide with certainty upon operations ex- 
tending into the future; but it seems un- 
likely that any radical changes will be 
made in the tariff during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. There 1s equally little 
prospect of any important financial legis- 
lation, as it is hoped that the Western de- 
mands for increased silver coinage, which 
seem almost irresistible, will receive the 
Presidential veto. 

All of these factors have a direct bear- 
ing upon the stock market in the absence 
of any important railroad news. The 
Western situation remains unchanged, 
tho important meetings are to take place 
this week which may have a bearing upon 
values. Earnings continue satisfactory, 
114 roads having earned $12,426,000 net 
last January compared with $10,872,000 
net the same time in 1889. As the roads 
are now running against big earnings last 
year, comparisons can hardly be expected 
to continue as favorable. So long as they 
continue prosperous, however, stocks are 
firmly held; and if an upward movement 
should happen on the strength of such 
facts, it would not be the first time that 
Wall Street prices have risen in the face 
of unsatisfactory conditions elsewhere. 
As soon as the April settlements have 
been safely discounted, the market may 
be expected to take more Gefinite shape. 

The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

March 22. March15. Differences. 


LOA@DS.........++ $403,531,200 $404,682,100 Dec..$1,150,900 
Specie.........+. 81,4£0.300 78,476,300 Inc. . 5,010,000 
Legal tenders.. 24,794,900 25,194,000 Dec.. 399.100 
Deposits......... 411,435,100 410,454,000 Inc.. 981,100 
Circulation..... 3,637,500 3,519,000 Inc.. 117,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........+. $81,480,500 $78,470,306 Inc..$3,010,000 
Legal tenders.. 24,794,900 25,194,000 Dec.. 399,100 
Total reserve... $106,275,200 $103,664,300 Inc.. $2,610,900 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- . 

WOsccccccsesccee 102,858,775 102,618,500 Inc... 245,275 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 





quirements.... 5,416,425 1,050,800 Inc.. 2,365,625 

Excess of reserve March 23, 1889............+++ 6,698,925 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Bid. Askd 

436s, 1891, Registered............066 ceceeeeee 10% «104 
MGs. LE9L, COUPON... . 6.6... ce cee eee eeeeee eens 1034 «104 
4s, 1907, Registered............csecceeeeee « 121% = 1224 
$8, 1987, COUPOM. 200000 ccccccccccccsecs cocces 1223, 124 
CUPPORCY G8, 1WBS.......cccccces. coccccece 116 eee 
Currency 66, 1806 .......cceeeseecrcceeeceeres us 
CUFPFONCY O65, 161 .......cccscccccccccccccccces 120 
Currency 66, 1898...........-s+-seeeeeneeeeese 123 
Currency 68, 18VV........ceecsereecesevecsenee 125 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 

















trading must also come in for a share of 


Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America..........211 214 Manhattan. ecoesee 190 = 
225 

165 

9 

260 

160 














Bris 


pit tiBes 











_ — ee -_— 
SL 


eo 136 

imp’t’s & Trad’s.550 ~ 
se Minnis 208 = 
Lincoln Nat’l.... 96 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
Cotton is a shade higher in the Liver- 
pool market, 

There are, it is now estimated, about 
970,000,000 bushels of corn and 160 000,000 
bushels of wheat in this country. 

Prevost & Company, dry goods import- 
ers ard merchants of Montreal, are re- 
ported to be in financial trouble, with lia- 
bilities amounting to about $165,000. 
They have made an assignment. 

Charles L. Colby has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Wisconsin Central Company 
and Wisconsin Central Railroad Company. 
E. H. Abbot was elected president and 
treasurer of both corporations, and How- 
ard Morris, assistant secretary, has re- 
signed and has been elected secretary of 
the corporations, a position made vacant 
by the election of Mr. Abbot to the presi- 
dency. Henry F. Spencer, of Beston, has 
been chosen assistant secretary and alsu 
director in place of Colgate Hoy, of New 
York, who resigned from the Directory. 

It is reported in Newark that three of 
the principal leather manufacturers there 
have made terms with an English syndi- 
cate, and that a conference with Messrs. 
Halsey & Smith and Salomon & Reilly 
was held in New York on Friday last 
when selling prices were agreed upon. 
It is said that these figures are lower than 
the sum originally asked, which was 
$5,000,000. 

The long expected and long looked for 
underground railway under Broadway in 
this city has had its death-blow by a de- 
cision of Judge Freedman of the Superior 
Court. This company claimed the right 
to build an underground road from City 
Hall Park to the Harlem River. It is the 
successor of the New York City Central 
Underground Company, organized 1868: 
The learned Justice says its charter has 
been forfeited by non-user; that it has 
not specified in sufficient detail what it 
wants to do, and that it has not secured 
the consent of one-half of the property 
owners or the consent of the Board of 
Aldermen. Nor has the General Term of 
the Supreme Court appointed Commis- 
sioners to fix compensation for the prop- 
erty to be taken. The decision further 
says that the necessity for a mandamus at 
the present time does not seem to exist. 

Bank stocks remain firm, except the 
Western National which is quoted at 95, 
and without any apparent firmness at 
those figures. 

Judge O’Brien of the Supreme Court 
has decided that the Sugar Trust Con- 
cern can pay a dividend of 2} per cent. 
on its $50,000,000 worth of certificates. 

Fire insurance stocks are quoted firm 
with limited transactions; more care than 
ever is now being taken by these corpo- 
rations to do asafe business and with 
good results. 

Thestockholders of the old Union Bank 
of Providence, R. I., have decided to wind 
up its affairs and go out of business. That 
is too bad, for its good name, during 
the first half century of its history, 
should induce a continuance of the 
institution. New England people, far 
and wide—particularly those who~ have 
passed the threescore and ten mile- 
stone — will never forget the peculiar 
buff or cream color of all its early note 
issues. Fresh capital controlled by active 
and reliable business men would hardly 
fail to make a new Union Bank a great 
and permanent success. The ‘‘ Union 
(bank) forever,” we say. 

The annual report of the Bank Super- 
intendent of this State, just presented to 
the Legislature, shows 127 savings banks 
in the State, of which 119 are in active 
operation, The aggregate resources of 
these banks amount to the huge sum of 











positors is $50,066,657. The increase of . 
resources during the past year is $29,037,- 
730, and the increase due to depositors 
during the same period is $26,389,142. 
The loans on bondand mortgage amounted 
to $234,903,846, and the stock invest- 
ments at par value aggregated $291,092,- 
860, having an estimated value of $347,- 
780,501, representing an actual cost of 
$319,878,011. There has been an average 
annualincrease of deposits for the last 
ten years, equal to $23,080,816 for each 
year. 

These figures, to which others might be 
added from this interesting report, tell a 
most magnificent story in respect to the 
savings banks of this State. New York 
State is the imperial center of the savings 
bank system in this country and in the 
world, and, on the whole, has the best say- 
ings bank law of any State in the Union. 
We heartily congratulate the Empire 
State and the Empire City on this brilliant 
showing. 

It is ‘now many years since the people 
of the United States have had a National 
Bankrupt law. Congress, some years ago, 
unwisely repealed the law enacted in 1867, 
and since that period has failed to putany . 
other law in its place. It is good news 
that the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives has substantial- 
ly agreed upon a bankruptcy bill, and 
committed the work of drafting the bill, 
and putting it in due form, to a sub-com- 
mittee. It is understood that the bill will 
in the main be drawn after the model of 
the one prepared some yearsago by Judge 
Lowell, who has had a large experience 
in bankruptcy cases; and knows what is 
needed in such a law. All preferences 
are to be abolished, and a simple and in- 
expensive method of bankruptzy proceed- 
ing is to be adopted. The official fees are 
to be collected out of the last dividend 
made, 

It is to be hoped that the members of 
both Houses of Congress will give their 
attention to this subject, and not consent 
to an adjournment until they have put in 
the statute book of the pation the best 
bankrupt law that their legislative wit 
can suggest. Let them aow make a be- 
ginning with such a law; and if experi- 
ence shall prove that they have com- 
mitted mistakes, these can be corrected by 
subsequent legislation. The worst possi- 
ble course on the subject is todo nothing, 
which has been the policy of Congress 
ever since the repeal of the law of 1867. 
The American people, tho for certain 
local purposes divided by State lines, are, 
nevertheless, commercially one people; 
and what they need, alike in the interests 
of the debtor and creditor classes, is a 
good bankrupt law that will operate uni- 
formly in all parts of the country, and 
supersede the local, conflicting, and often 
partialand unjust insolvent legislation of 
the several States. The demand for such 
a law is alike wide-spread and urgent. 
Congress has already too long given this 
subject the go by; and for this delay there 

has been no just excuse. Let us now 
have something in a practical form, and 
hereafter amend it and make it better, if 
need be, 

Mr. D. G. Peabody, of Denver, Col., in 
a recent interview expressed the opinion 
that the farming industry of Colorado 
during the next ten years would be in- 
creased one hundred fold, and that it is 
only a question of time when the water 
storage (irrigation) system will be oper- 
ated to such an extent that the whole 
country will be farmed. 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 

AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANT- 
OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 

Created to transact naty Basin a Trust and An- 








PITAL, $ 00 00 
wa ner it with ith Bia ae te Auditor, $100 000 00. 
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also make collections 
e mercial and Trav- 


of 
Credit. all I parte of che [prog = 


Antics Inet se Lnvestment 
pa seein me. , Securities. 


rawn abeses on all points in 79 
Unit ted States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 





A man who has even a 
hundred dollars to lend is 
interested in knowing the rea- 
sons for and against, the dan- 
gers and safeguards, of western 
mortgages. 

Send for a primer on the 
subject. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or. 
or’ ew 
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THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


Ne Sue ie AND LOAN AGENT, 


yay Maine, Kansas ts oH me. 


a. bo hae or Fisk toc aA oy "Evcstnente 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors. 


efits NSWORTH [oan 


i/o IST “HORT NGAGE LOANS 


Maacapen, aud St. Pau 
character on invariable requirements, Col- 
ections free. Send for ae with 
forms and referene nd West, 


Sea INNESOTA. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. GEO,M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 























before loan is spoveves. Fifteen years’ ex 
over $13,000,000. negotiated (without less) for Col. 
indi Savings Banks, ppancance Le Trustees eu 
ividuais. Boston office, 46 C gress street, G 
oi Beengns, Manager. Philadelphis office, 713 Walnui 
Street, Wm ood, Manager. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, $100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid prompt , Semi-annually, at The Na- 
tional Park Bank, New York City. Fore reulars, giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address, 

WwW. H. LENDRUM 
% Broadway, Room %, Manager New York Office 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
NT RR Oe 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 220GH7. and Soup 


ON COMMISSION, 

PROPERTY RENTED 3% 
remittances made promptly. 

Ty AXES aod assessments looked after and 


paid. 
LOANS 


AND 4 PROFITS. 


carefully n 
We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mert- 
gages. Write for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 
Without loss to investors a good reason for paving the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th: 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of inte’ 
, sistent .. choicest security. Ask for taformacin. 
H, E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres’t 





oo aterm of years 








160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK OITY. 


THE INDE 
CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
First Mo: Securities 7 and 8 per cent. Denver 
band, Estate investments, improved and unimproved 


DENVER, COL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


If you wanta geed SIX or aRvEN r cent. 
mortgage on Kansas City, Mo., or Kansas , Kan- 

aaa, propery. , or Bonds, Bank ‘Stocks, or Shori-time 
Collateral Paper, write us. 


WHIPPLE LOAN & TRUST CO. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. - Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
arms, -~ are SAFE. We 


rrigated 1 

arantee J ver cent.,and payment of Srindipel awhen 

my ace Kiy ARM-LOAN 

36 uitable Bal om ng, fo nine 

R. F. ORCUTT. P 
F. @. PATTERSON W. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments for non-resi- 
oe. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


‘Reteren nces: First National 
Colorado National Bank, Denver. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplas, 250,000. 

Collections promptly made on ali points of the 

Northwest, and remitted ne on ee of payment. 

H. G. HARRISON, PresipD 
ENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


H 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASSIER. 
PERRY HARRISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











piprenette, Mich 








‘GEO. Ss. ENGLE & > CO. 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota. 

We desire an arr ement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnis — purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to pyrch ase one hundred and sixty- 
acre farms, and diy: the profits ona five-year in- 
We will have the deed made to the party 
the money . and they give back contract to 
divide wit us canals the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop mys for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$)0 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $50. 


AL. TOWNSEND & CO., 
Garden, Fruit eee Dairy Lands, 


Cc Pro operty 
REAI, ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstrac 
Investments made for ——v—— 
1024 15th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, Investment Agent, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Money placed in choice First Mortgages. Purchases 
carefully made of Real Estate offering large profits, 
either in the splendid city of Cate or in other parts 
of the West. Acts as agent for Kastern ——- 
Never a safer or better time than this to ha 





Farms, 








PENDENT. 


JOHN GUTHRIE. Prost. J.N.STRICKLER, Cash’r 
ce-Pres. 
THE INV STM BANKING G co. 


rst m loans on roved real 
estate security. These loans eae the’ a “ > 


curity ee & profitable rate of int 





caution to make our securities equal to & any in 
the market. "send for our book. 
NTRAL FUTURE GREAT 
TRA? TY eg 
tate Investments than any 
— Oi. > the 
1 Estate is reste Ghenver than in any 
other ft + 


estern 
Investments of any Tmaanituds, can be made to ad- 


“Real Estate 8 per cent. ons for gale. 
MILTON SIMMON 
Real Enate y D1 Kansas City, Me. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, —— 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made 
teed. pobensaree sone < the —— 





Boee? 


better securities cxatice in 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
re ndence —. Write fi 


‘or parti 
KE, 0. WE EBSTER, Treas. 
D.M. MCELHINNEY, V e- Pres.C. 
a. DEWING WSON, 18 Wail St.. Agen 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth ts now where Kansas City, St. ly 
Batnncapelie and Omaha were eight Reus 
d investments made in Duluth now © n vield as as 





t iw the W aay 
opments 0: For full information, prices of prop- 


erty, etc., aaa on or 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and bast property a spec ialty 


GS and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. ¥. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by spousaere  soaens perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 
Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewi ng & Son, New Youk City, 
| Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo. G if the Chemical National 


. ot the National Safe Deposit Com- 


q-. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M: 

vals th the Savings Banks and Investors aan 
Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


OMAHA 


And Eastern Nebraska city and farm loans judiciously 
places prove themselves good investments. We offer 

ans, — and small amounts, netting 6 per cent. and 
, not exceeding 40 per 


wepert rly. ipa) en and interest 
mitted rite for full pectiousses. 
THE MoCAGUE INVESTMENT CO.. Omaha. Neb 
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The * Queen 


realty. Ample References. Correspondence faliatt= a 
ony ” and Me- 
tropelie - ae 


SEATTLE |e: 


For illustrated Descriptive Mateer write to the 
LeadingReal Estate and Financial Brokers,Seattle 


Onis Cnova 
THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York. 


Serve $99:888 
LOGAN C.MURR AY, Presiden 


FRED’K P, O TT, Vice Presiden 
EVAN @, HERMAN, ‘Cashier. 


Transacts a General Bai Banking Business. 


























SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY, 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, 8 250,000, 


1h First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
= eas V.Ciy. hy e come enneee at Roumege 





fifteen years’ successful experience. 
cilalty of procuring large or small amounts of gil 
edge short-time paper, running three to cakive 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished  upom & app ication. 
GEO, W. President. 
Cc. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President 4 Manager. 





GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railwa 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1 


Center of the Twin Dakotas, 
Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the — 
confined to one-third present value of 
trolled by Baste "y RAGER 


Presiden’ 
A. PAULHAMUS. Secretar y. 


icul 
y. “Baccessful experience. 
Send to eit or ‘hice for pamphlets. 


tural part of the eogiaiy developing Northwest, and 
onservative management. Con- 


ORR Laweor. ie Presient. 
. LAWSON, General Agent. 





Of Geemarc. 
Orns MORTGAGES 


FARMS 1S ACITY y PROPERTY 
in KANSAS 





AMPLE SECURITY= 
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RAVE kot. MONEY 


4000 i : 00 0 and Tot Agents TOPEKA, KANSAS 


gt thets Eevestor’e Guide 2 one read 











Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. patrons eune, 
of evet. ree OE Truhod Ses ROKTON 
AN UNBLEMISEED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. | 








J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


| BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE 
LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. | 


| POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), 
1] No investor in it ever had to wait for money 





} 
three times the amount loaned on them. 
these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 

Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for promp 


Assets, 
Constar AND > Surrius, 











Has returned to its investors. 
In 1889 itreturned tothem.. . 1,696,636.57 


Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGA. GES ONLY, on lands worth more than 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds 


1,272,464.34 


.. $11,260,245,26 


DISTRICTS WHERE THE 





due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 











t delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small | | 


amounts and short time. Write us a ey Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


$4054 70-35 HENRY DICKINSON, M’e’r. 





\J an. 1, 1890. 


| 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The large cities in the W: 
like St. Pan is ¢ laaty robe A and the pros = 
were never better than at present. [f you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE fivtemsrotboaveriscucem 


ee ed of Denver ischeap- 

er than land the sam e trom the center 
of any city of its size and ‘importance. 5 America. 

Every customer who has purch: te of us 
Cartas the past tive years nas vty. a profitable in- 

Many who aave 5 never —_ > he property 


have made in fro 100% 


ae aad day of Gawain on caruichelene: upon 
INVESTMENT CO. 
COL. 








Vive CHAMBERLIN 
DENVER, 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 





e 
Business solicited for ja BALE 
we INDEPENDENT, People's Sa 4 
. People’s 
nd De on Pp avings 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 








MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


6x CITY MORTGAGES 7 y, 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS 


The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplis is to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wish to have your 
money earn something better than the orai- 
nary rate of interest, invest 1t 1n our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager 

















DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO, aw. AUKEE AND ST. eg R’y Co., 
Ww YORK, March 12th, 1890. 

OTICE IS HERE BY GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 

dend has been declared from net earnings dur- 

iug the current fiscal year, of three dollars and fifty 

cents per share on the preferred stock of this com- 

pany payable on the lfth da 

ee f the company, 42 Wail § . 

e preferred stock transfer book’ will close on the 

oth day of March, at 12 M., and reopen on the lith 
day of April next. 

FRANK 8S. BOND, Vice-President. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New YORK, March 12th, 1890. 


DIVIDEND NO. 86. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March Sist inst , 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of April next to shareholders of reeord om 
the 20th day of March instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th and reopened on the morning 





ofA pai next, _—— the 








of April ist next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 

















to 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


Ir is even more difficult to keep the 
“weather” ont of a report on the dry 
goods trade than it was for Mr. Dick to 
keep the head of Charles I out of his me- 
morials, It is entirely responsible for the 
steady growth of a disappointed feeling, 
amounting in some directions to decided 
uneasiness concerning the future. The 
failure of Harrison & Loder last week, 
followed this week by the suspension of 
John F. Plummer & Co., with liabilities 
of over one million dollars, has accentu- 
ated this uneasiness. The condition of 
the roads in many of the States continues 
to seriously interrupt travel and transpor- 
tation, impeding business and checking 
collections. Commission houses are feel- 
ing the effects of this in a light personal 
selection demand and a decided falling 
off in the number and dimensions of du- 
plicate orders. The amount of work done 
in filling back orders was curtailed by the 
heavy snow-storm; and, taken all round, 
the week just ended has proved the lightest 
in trade volume experienced so far this year 
by agents. Jobbers have been somewhat 
less hardly dealt with; but a considerable 
part of their business has been due to the 
low prices down to which some leading 
lines, especially shirtings and indigo blue 
prints, were marked. Two auctions held 
during the week deserve notice. The 
first was of white goods of domestic man- 
ufacture. The qualities were relatively 
low, as a rule, and on that account the 
prices realized comparatively poor. A 
clearance was, however, effected. The 
other sale was of fine French sateens; 
these sold well at 104c, to 13c. for plain, 
12}c. to 16c. for fancies, with a few particu- 
larly desirable styles bringing 20c. to 224c. 
per yard. 


COTTON GOODS. 


The demand for staple cottons at first 
hands was decidedly moderate through- 
out. Brown sheetings, drills and coarse 
yarn goods are steady in price, as are 
the finer grades of bleached goods, but 
low qualities of the latter are easy and 
in favor of buyers. Colored cottons re- 
main inactive at rather irregular prices. 
Some fair-sized orders for later deliv- 
eries of cotton flannels were booked by 
agents at prices slightly in advance of 
last year’s quotations. Print cloths are 
weak and in light request. The price 
ruling during the greater part of the week 
for 64x64’s was 38c., but toward the close 
3 5-16c. was accepted for April delivery; 
56x60’s are quoted steady at 3c. yer yard 
less 1 per cent. Prints, printed cotton 
dress goods and ginghams and wash- 
dress fabrics have ruled quiet with bare- 
ly an average business doing by jobbers 
except in such lines as were reduced in 
price. Agents report a decided lack ot 
animation, there being little new busi- 
ness and few re-orders. Wheelwright, 
Eldredge & Co. have made the price of 
Merrimack shirtings 4% c. net. Lawrence, 
Taylor & _Co. have made tte price. of 
Allen’s shirtings 4c. net. Denny, Poor 
& Co. have made the price of Lodi shirt- 
ings 4c, net. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Soft wool and worsted dress geods 
have been in moderate request and gen- 
erally steady, but during ths week some 
good-sized ‘* round lots” of fancy all-wool 
fabrics were closed out at a reduction 
from standard rates. Agents still report 
manufacturers of men’s wear woolen 
goods running mostly on orders actually 
in hand. This is given as areason for 
steady prices, but there being a distinct 
softening tendency in certain quarters it 
may be taken for granted that there is 
some accumulation of stock also. At all 
events such an accumulation would be a 
very easy matter now if current business 
were necessary to carry off supplies. 
This week trade has been poor in the 
woolen department, there being nothing 
approaching even moderate activity in 
any single branch of it. Miscellaneous 
woolens have been particularly slow, 
flannels, blaniaets and carpets all being in 


light and irregular request, 





READING NOTICES. 


CHANGE OF NAME.: 


oan 0. 8. ELLY Oo. eld, Ohio, is the 
re =  Sprinhel Engine & Thresher 
. the cnange “a on made to more fully 
> the large ‘line 0 of. A. at this prosperous 
Company are now making. Atthe same time they 
pace lmerensed their — stock from. $250,000 to 








FINE SHOES. 
It is a fact now very well ceown to toa large por- 
tion of the ladies of the United es, that the fine 
shoes manufact' ‘eawin Cc. Burt & 


Company, of thts city, are = very many res’ 8 
superior to to ail others: rt & Co. ad ee 
standard of excelience { rom 





MESSRS, JOHN AND James DOBSON. whose carpet 

and whose Fe is tall warerovins the largest in the  cpaenry. 
are at 40 and 42 Wes' 

have an advertisement in 

’ we ask the special atten- 

w may wish to take advan- 

tage of the exceedingly: moderate pesece at present 

Messrs, and comes 








YELLOWSTONE NATION AL PARK. 

In view of the widespread attention now centered 
in the Yellowstone National Park, the following ex- 
pressions from two of the most eminent American 


and Miark, shaggy forests, where the great rivers take 
their rise, it surpasses in wakeful, exciting interest, 
any A aa region yet™ 4 on the face of the 


*. T, DeWitt Talmage, the eminent divine, says: 
pe After all poetry has exhausted itself, and all tne 
Morans and Bierstadts and other enchanting artists 
have completed their canvas, there will be other rev- 
e'ations to make and other stories of its beauty and 
wrath, splendor ape cae my, to be recited. he Yel- 
lowstone Park is the goakeaiat’s pa! 

The Northern Pacific, the celebrated Dining-car 
7 et line to this region. a 
iy ewes Park Felder, an 





THE WHITE STAR LINE 

FoR many years if one desired to cross the Atilao- 
tic, he must perforce go by the Cunard Line, as that 
was considered the eminently proper thing to do; 
but that time has passed. The White Star Line, not 
relishing the idea that there cou'd be only one first- 
class line of steamers between America and Europe, 
came to the front, and in a manner decidedly 
American have remained there. The latest ad- 
ditions to their Line are the “ Majestic’”’ and * Teu- 
tonic,” and their names do not belie their propor- 
tions. They are each of ten thousand t ns burthen. 
One cannot realize what a ten-thousand-ton ship is 
without walking her decks and examining her below 
stairs. These tremend-usships were launched in 1899, 
without any formality or public ceremony but as a 
matter of course. In form and constructien of bull 


head running fo 
hand greatly inc —eenies the security 


The two vessels mentioned above, are each limited 
to three hundred saloon mgers, in order that the 
seating a ey in the saloon for meals may 
not be exceeded. oon and sleeping accom- 
modations are in the middie of the ship where pore 
is the minimum of motion. The titting of the shi 
every particular is of the most rgeous, beaut rut 
_ comfortable character. The Waite Star Line is 
m oi fifteen steamers, all of them well and 
favorably known to 
steamer of the line leaves New York and Live i 
every Wednesday. A — the steamers of this ine 
pose the lane rou b 





uring 
this coming season te make early application to the 
we can conti- 
dent. fy assure them thata passage taken by the White 
Star Line will be an eminently satisfactory one. 


DIED. 


CaAMP—On the llth inst. the Rev. PHILANDER 
CAMP died at his residence in Camptown, Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, at the age of seventy-two. He 

wasa graduate of Lafayette Co) 
the Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, 1845. His 
ministerial labors were chiefly confined to Northern 
Pennsylvania. He suppliedthe Presbyterian Church 
at Cogan Station, Lycoming County. from 1875 until 
his resignation last September. Under the burden 
of throat trouble and nervousness he retired to his 











farm in Wyalusiog township, and there, after.an at- 
tack of a-y - + of one week's duration, 
breathed his eaves a wife. His funeral 
services were et by his life. long friend, the 
Rev. M. L. Cook, the pastor of the old church of 
Wyalusing. Mr. ‘Camp was a devoted pastor, a con- 
scientious and diligent laborer - the Master, and a 
man of great tenderness of spirit. 








FOR SALE, 
A Pew in West a Paxton’ sy Charch. 
Address OWNER, Post-Office Box 659, New York. 








242 Canal 8t., N. Y, 
Pactory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 









GARTERS 
he garter should measure three and 
inches less than the limb. ARMLETS. 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 


Trade Marks which is op all of our Boxes 
and ol the cl: every arter. 
Samp. sent 0 Seen pt of 25c, by 


The ARMSTRONG MFG, 00., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
ERB WELLS & CO. 





Engravers’ 1 





Strong Slat Casas and a ages, Stands, etc. 
Zz ig y eee) a 


cnold, 
Constable K3 


LONDON AND PARIS 


SoUOITs, JACKETS, 
WRAPS AND MANTLES, 


"| Stylish Dinner and Tea Gowns. 


ULSTERS AND WATERPROOFS 
For Railroad and Steamer Travel. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
SULTS, 


Wraps and Overcoats. 


- ame LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





THE BEST 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


Is THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


537 and 539 Broadway, New York. 


NEW SPRING STYLES 


CARPETS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


We are showing the largest and most 
varied assortment of any retail house. 
You are invited to an inspection, 





ALSO CLOsIN ? OUT A LARGE VARIETY OF 
LAST SEASON’S PATTERNS AT EXCEEDINGLY 
LIBERAL REDUCTIONS. 


SOME WILTON VELVETS, $1.00 YD. 


AND 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 55c per yd. 


TAKEADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY. 
SELECTIONS CAN BE MADE NOW FOR DELIV- 
ERY LATER IN THE SEASON. 


id ohn & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


40 & 42 W. 14th St.. N. ¥. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE C0., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








Spring Styles 
for Children. 


BEST&CO 





We are showing new goods in every department for 
the complete outfitting of BOYS, GIRLS AND 
BABIES. 

As this is our EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY we are 
prepared to offer a larger and better assortment of 
everything they need from HATS TO SHOES than 
can be found elsewhere, and at the lowest prices. 

Youths’ and Misses’ Sizes up to 18 years included. 

Catalogues furnished and mat orders promptly fled. 





60 & 62 W. 23d St. N.Y. 





Moderate Priced 


Upholstery b 


We are offering a line of CUR- 
TAINS and DRAPERLES, which, 
although of quite moderate cost, 
are of good quality and give artis- 
tie and rich effects. 


Those desiring to furnish with 
economy will find many advan- 
tages in the following selection 
from our Stock: Cretonnes,Cotton 
Tapestry with silk finish, Jute 
Tapestry, Armures, Velours, Java 
Curtains, Silks, plain and colored, 
in piece. 


LACE CURTAINS of moderate 
price in great variety and all 
styles. 


CARPETS. 


VELVET PILE.—These durable 
carpets, having the attractive 
appearance ot costiy Axmin- 
sters, are quite moderate in 
price and made in double 
width. 


BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS AND INGRAINS.-—. 
These inexpensive carpets are 
now offered with elegant bor- 
ders and artistic designs ana 
colorings. 


RUGS.— We have instock a line of 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 
which come within the range 
ot those furnishing with econ- 
omy. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





CARPETS, 


WE INVITE INSPECTION TO OUR 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


MANY BKOLUSIVE Fatran® IN NOVEL EF- 


Roy AL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
wGMtU SEL BODY AND SCS STRY 
UssELs. ne IN hy ey ARS EXTRA 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
Upholstery Goods. 


OCR ApeORT MENT OF FINF SATIN DAM- 
ASKS, SPUN AND RAW SILK TAPESTRIES, SILK 
AnD see PLUSHES WAS NEVER SO COM- 


' MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE AND RED CHECK MATTINGS, 
FROM $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS 
ALSO FINE SEAMLE 3s SAP AMESE MATTINGS 
(NINGPOO WARP), FOR DECORATIVE PUR- 

POSES. ACOMPL TE LINE OF 


FURNITURE, 

UUR OWN UPHOLSTERING, AT MODERATE 
PR ENTS’ FOR HALL’S CELEBRATED BED- 

wk MAKEA SPECIALTY OF FURNISH- 


Gat eons aND OTELS, CHURCHES, 
AGES AND SUMMER RESIDENCES. 


Sheppard Knapp &Co. 





Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., New York 
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- Susurance OFFICE OF THE + OMI E 
ax INQUIRY. ATLANTIC 


Fess. 24th, 1890. 

Dear Sir; Will you please favor me by 
answering the following question either by 
mail or through the columns of the New 
York INDEPENDENT? 

ist. Upon what tabler do life insurance 
companies base their estimates for insur- 
ance? 

2d. Do these estimates express the expec- 
tation of life for insurable persons or for 
au adults? 

3d. Does the price for simple insurance 
in endowment, etc., correspond with what it 
is when taken alone? 

Yours truly, 


1, Upon various tables, the principal 
ones being the Carlisle, Actuaries and 
American; the last named is the legal 
‘standard ” in this State, 

2. The mortality tables are based upon 
insured (or insurable) lives. 

8, An endowment rate consists of two 
elements—the cost of insurance during 
the term of the policy and the amount 
requisite to accumulate the face of the 

licy during that term. These two may 
Ee wit widely apart or may entirely coincide, 
according to the length of theterm, A 
whole-life policy is a long-term endow- 
ment, and might be made payable at 95 
or previous death without any special 
charge for accumulation or ‘ invest- 
ment”; on the other hand, a policy matur- 
ing in ten years must necessarily bear 
a premium of something over $100, be- 
cause ten premiums only are to be paid 
in, there is only a short time for interest 
to run, and there is the risk of prior 
death to be borne, as well as working 
expenses.* Very few short endowments 
are issued, and one so short as 10-year 
would be justifiable only'in some extreme 
case, as where the money would be 
squandered unless :0 diverted. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


From five to eight years ago a large 
number of assessment associations were 


organized throughout the country, and 
the time for their natural dissolution 
having come, we can only chronicle 
the deaths of the more important — 
those which have “saved” their mem- 
bers the most money. One of the 
latest to shuffle off is the Be nkers’ Mutual 
Relief Association ef San Francisco; and 
no expense will be incurred by the State 
and no Receiver will be required, *‘ the 
officers disappearing with all the assets 
of the concern, including even the office 
furniture.” After having saved certifi- 
cate-holders one-half or more of the 
amounts they would have been obliged to 
ay aregular life company for regular 
fifa i insurance, why isn’t this an exellent 
way for assessment associations to wind 
up their affairs? 














..A prominent feature of Rough Notes 
of Indianapolis, Ind., is the publication in 
each number of recent decisions of the 
Supreme and Circuit Courts of the United 
States and of the courts of the different 
States and foreign countries in all insur- 
ance cases—life, fire, marine and accident. 
These decisions have been printed in vol- 
umes for 1888 and 1889 by the Rough 
Notes Company, ard form a digest of 
insurance cases of very great value to 
insurance companies, agents and, in fact, 
every one interested in any kind of insur- 
ance. The accuracy of the work is best 
attested by the statement that these deci- 
sions were compiled by Mr. John A. Finch, 
the celebrated lawyer of Indianapolis. 

odie Among the failures of Assessment 
associations during the past week we sin- 
gle out that of the Life and Reserve In- 
surance Association of Buffalo, N. Y., 
said to have been brought about by the 
President’s using the funds to go into 
building operations. Readers will note 
the name—** Life” and ** Reserve”! 


ectats If there is aconsul to be appointed 

oe the mouth of the Lena River, we re- 

tfully request that President Harrison 

all name tor that position Mr, E, D. 

Williams, consulting actuary of Toledo, 
Ohio. 








INSURANCE, 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every poliey-holder a stockholder and entitled to 





partici te ia distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 


ed. Examine its merite before before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


Premiums on Policies not marked off ist hd 


January, 1889..........00. 0 cceececcussee 1,386,134 87 8 
Total Marine Premiums,............... $5,502,764 27 7 
“Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889......... $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same as ig 
NO. cspsavgipnntinbihes $2,553,006 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 4 
estimated at... «+» 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes ‘and ‘Bilis Receivable. . esos 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank.. eocces cecccccesese cee 271,811 00 
Amount,. -- $12, 107,576 24 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all iaterest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the ne 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the si>.th of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

















J.D. ; JAMES @. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLO NES, 
JAMES LOW EORGE H. MAC 

WM. STURGIS, NOE TU TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD Wal 

EDMUND W.COKLIBS, ANSO wu RD 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, AAC B 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, J A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 

A. HAND WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWL RUSSELL aD Y 
CHARLES P. BURBEIT. J SEPH AGOSTIN 

ENRY E. HA GEORGE W. CAMPHELL, 
CHAS, H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BRO 
JORN D, JONES. Presiden 


JO 
W. H. H. MOORE. “Vice-Presiden 
A. RAVEN 24 Vice-President 


THE ’ 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
ifberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE., Secretary. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 
40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Seventy-fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the 
condition of the Company, Jan. 1st, 1890. . 


Cash Capital............ .. sss. A 
Reserve let Mrikeupanes... et ty $33 
084 73 


Reserve for all ovher Lia- 
i Micisachibetedecidbewesecses Bs 
Net warpiue.. eee 
Total Assets.............-.++. $2,559,823 47 47 
I. REMSEN LANE, Pres’t. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Ver ticn and Bec'y. 


CHARLES A. 8 Ass’t Sec’y. 
THOMAS JAMES, General Agent. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 
cn cc cckace. cneacded 04 46 
tia BELEPiRS or SOR 308 88 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 46 














Cash surrender values, stated in and 
araseeee by the  Masndtinasecte Non Porteleure. 


‘Waw voy Ori Ast PU. 


1829 





Charter Perpetual. 1890 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

a iatncetacanschavhuieben, ehckes t Hy 
Pieme. Beisate. os... "39, 

Unpaid Losses, Dividends, aneannominn 970, 

Total Assets, Jan 1st, 1890...83,174,357 64 


rina ANTS oem: Vice-b 


EZRA T. Weird atari, er wv. WAY. 


GBRORGE Fr a4 











Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
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CAPITAL STOCK an a ee 





Insurance Co.of New York, 


$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Banks .. . $196,357 19 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 599,293 77 
Real Estate 1,345,325 80 
Loans on stocks .. . : 373,300 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 754,000 00 
Interest due and accrued 37,038 30 
Par Value, MarketValue. 
United States Currenc ea 2" ie per cent. $1,150,000 00 $1,416,850 00 
a of Columbia of 1924 “65 ,000, 00 1,250,000 00 
.» Lake Erie & West’n R. “R. Co. Re-org’d First 
Lien on “ 200,000 00 224,000 00 
. > * Ghieses & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. ’ “ 112,000 00 105,280 00 
N. ¥: & oe R. R. First Mortgage aes 
Railwa - 100,000 00 128,000 00 
Valley ilway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage. 
Gold ae - 100,000 00 101,000 00 
Ohio & bird Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
(191 2 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, ne & Evansville Railway Co. “First | 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) . 6 “ 100,000 00 101,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
R. R. First Consolidated jmorteane (1914) .7 “* " 100,000 00 134,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . 6 o 100,000 00 119,000 00 
West Shore Railway First “Modtaigs Guaranteed 
(Registered) . eS * ” 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co, 1st M’t’ge: (1909) 7 e - 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. R. Co. First 
th ee RE RR mT Sie ihe - 100,000 00 112,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. Ist 
Mort rtgage Guaranteed (1900) 7 - 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . x ie 8 50,000 00 61,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, ist Mortgage. ——_—- - 50,000 00 56,750 00 
Savannah & Western, First Consolidated ‘Mortgage ives a 50,000 00 50,750 00 
Cleveland and Canton R. R. lst Mortgage no is 50,000 00 48,750 U0 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General ‘Mortgage 
Guaranteed (1936) * o 50,000 00 44,000 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortg * = 25,000 00 21,250 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and indianapo is R.R. Co. 

First Mortgage (S. F.) ; ew - Ss 50,000 00 58,500 00 
Streator, IIl,, a ~~ if "Mortgage : wae - 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Mississippi jf <>? ‘ “se = 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City atid oe. oe 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmond, Wax > oe - 50,000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement ee Ses 120,326 29 121,529 55 
City of Couneil Binffs, Iowa, City Improvement .6 “ an 25,000 00 25,250 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District, ; Pt ieee 25.000 00 26,000 00 
Kansas City Kas., Tm rovement, es * 14,500 00 15,225 00 
City of Greeley, Col., ao 2% " Bo . 25,000 00 25,500 00 

STOCKS. . 

1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
DE a a 0 atk eee + «eee 100,000 00 115,000 06 

500 * Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway "Cu. Preferred . 100“ 50,000 90 48,500 00 
500 “ New YorkCentral& Hudson RiverR.R 100 “ 50,000 00 54,000 00 
400 ‘* fowa Central Preferred . y= = 40,000 00 10,000 00 
400 +“ #=National Broadway Bank of N. Y.. i 10,000 00 30,000 00 

200 +“ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . .—_* 20,000 00 33,000 00 
200 ‘ Mercantile National Bank of N. ¥. a. * 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 “ Bank of America, N. Y. Sf) Bi 20,000 00 40,000 00 
200 ‘“* Manhattan Company, N. ts _ * 10,000 00 19,300 00 

200 * Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. - * ae 10,000 00 12,300 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N. Y. . _ * 5,000 00 15,500 00 
200 “ National BankofCommerceofN.Y. . 100 “ 20,000 00 39,200 00 
200 +‘* Western National Bank of N. Y., .. 100 “ 20,000 00 19,600 00 
200 +“ Nassau Bank Ph 10,000 00 16, 7000 00 

200 ‘ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y. epee Ge ar" _— = 5,000 00 9,250 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N.Y. : : 100 “ 10,000 00 33,000 00 
100 ‘“ National Bank of the Republic ... 100 “ 10,000 00 17,500 00 
100 ‘“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y ... 100 “* 10,000 00 17,000 00 
io Holland ‘Trust Co. iis 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 +“ #=“‘Frankiin Trust Co., * Brookiyn ae =—(B.. 20,000 00 36,000 60 
50 ‘“* Metropolitan Trust "Co +. a 5,000 00 11,750 00 
45 “ Long Island Loan and Trust Co., eae, Sin 4,500 00 7,740 00 
$8,931,159 61 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital ... e Sore + + « « « « $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund ° - + « « 8,774,943 00 
Unpaid Losses and Taxes é, * 536,987 49 
Sin. ; os 30,210 98 
Unpai Reinsurance and Commission on Uneollected Premiums . “> 284,475 36 
Net surplus eee 


TOTAL ASSETS, Le 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, |<. 
THOMAS B. GREENE "lees, F EL 


SENUN le SEWU Ra, | Amita secretary, 


N H. WASHBURN, 
RIDGE G. SNOW, ir, 


; Vice-Pres’ts, 
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THE 30th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the } Year ‘Ending December 31st, 1889. 











AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1889................ $89,427,026.92 
TE PE IE, 6 ccc gs ah vccegnee cege<nctpeseees 600,000.00 
$88,827 ,026.92- 
Income. 
ube + cenende soateqnece Skeets @abeeees 6he>aapaanncaaencsacesse SE 
interest, h Renta, ete. iddeadbn dese Ubed ses oer adedntahesenwnce sees 5,035,765.53 30,393,288.28 
$119,220,315.20 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...............+++--++0+0+ 7 878,499.53 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. — 3,964,358.36 
Total paid Policy-holders..............+. $11,842,857.89 
Whnite GONE, «oo oo occ nccccccccccccesccccecccccecccoccccesoces 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange.................... 3,176,289.09 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes... .............+++- 2,820,855.91 _ 17,846,952.89 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1889.......- $101,37: 373 362. 31 
Assets. 


Bonds and Mortyages...........---.+ 0+. -s00e005 
ing the — eps Buildings and purchases under 
sinin nthe aitbiistiln., atinih 16,536,541.33 


Real Estate, inclu 
foreclosure of mortgage 





bon npnepers bAnerase $23,637,873.52 


United States Stocks, State Sto Cc — Stocks, in Trust ——— 


and other yo pep 


foreclosure of mortgages 


Cash in Banks and in transit (since received and invested).......... 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums....... 


Interest ‘and Thente roy and comes. Pecddedeteteebs 
Premiums, deferred and in transit................ 


45,645,395.63 
2,705,000.00 


2,697,138.55 
829,815.26 
2,249,913. 00 


Total Assets, December 31, 1889........ +--+ $107, 150,309.12 


I hereby certify. -— er a 
and accounts describe 
correct as stated. 


sona/ examination of the securities 
his statement. I find the same to be true and 
JOHN A, McCALL, Comptroller. 


Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard). $84,329,234-92 
Total-Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve.. $22,821,074.20 


Of which the proportior coutributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is $6,848,611.20 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 15.972,463.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


New Assurance written tt 1889.0... ++. 
Lotal Outstanding Assurance... ' 


GO. W) PHILLIPS,» Aetuarien 


$1 75,264,100 
631,016,666 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Prestpenr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Prestpeyt. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 


EUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D, JONES, 
te SLOANE, 


- A. BORROWE, 
HENRY DAY, B WILLIAMSON. 
M. HARTLEY, G. W. CARLETON, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, E. W. LAMBERT, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW H. S. TERBELL, 


CHARLES G. LANDON, 
CORNELIUS N. —" 


THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
WILLIAM M. BLISS, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 


CmasL ES S. — 
H, 


. ALEX Ce 





JAMES H. DU NHAM, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


STATEMENT 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





Increase in Assets, ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ $10,319,174 46 
Surplus, a. « ° : - A ° : ; ; r $9,657,248 44 
in Surplus, . ; “oh a é : ‘ 1,717,184 81 

Receipts, roy gr Jgit' -. . ° * é ‘i - $31,119,019 62 
ease during year, » - e ‘ > ” 903, 10 

Paid Policy-Holders, ° « ‘ ‘ ° s ‘ - $15,200,608 38 
Increase during year, ° ° ° ° . ° 73,058 16 


Increase over 1888, . > 2 


. «© ‘es o ‘so $161,608, 483 37 


$48,388,222 05 


+ +  «  « « $565,949,933 92 


$83,824,749 56 


ate eee 182,310 

Fae ae + 23,941 

“Sear ae ae 44,577 
Oa eT ae 11,971 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mo 


- $69,861,913 13 


rtgage Loans, . ° 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . $50,323,469 81 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . e 


Cash in Banks and Trust Com 
7 aterest accrued, Premiums d 


es at interest, ° ° 


° $9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 


and in transit, etc, 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as tisual. 





Year, Risks Risks Assets. Surplus 
Assumed. Outstanding niga 
1884..... $34,681,420... ...$351,789,285...... $103, - 178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885.... ,007,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51..... . 5,012,634 
1886. . 56,832, 719....... 393,809,203...... 114, 18 968 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888. .... 103, 214, 261.. .. 482,125,184...... 126, 082,153 56...... 7,940, 063 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565,949,984...... 136,401. 328 __ Se 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF 
Oxiver Harriman, 
Henry W. Soir, 
RosertT OLYPHANT, 
Grorce F, Baker, 

os. ‘THOMPSON, J. 
UDLEY OLCOTT, 


Samvet E, Sprouts, 
Lucius ROBINSON, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Georce S. Cor, 
RicHarD A. McCurpy, 
Tames C, HoLpen, 





ALEXANDER H, Ricr, 


Juuien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 
A. N. WATERHOUSPF, Auditor, 

EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES. 

S. Van RENSSELAER CrUGER, 
Cuaries R, HENDERSON, 
Grorce Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
Hopart Herrick, 

Wm. P. Dixon, 

HerRMann C. von Post,| Frepertc CromMweLL,| Rosert A. GRAwnniss, 
Nicnwoias C. Mitre, 

OBERT SEWELL, Henry 


Jno. W. AucHINcLoss, 
THEODORE Morrorp, 
WriuiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, ” 
Wiiuiam D. WasHBuRN, 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Avucustus D, JumLuiarp, 
Cuaries E, Miter, 

. RoGErs, | James W, Husrep, 


- - Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty 





LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary 


Cc HARLES Rk. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 





Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier 


EDWARD P. HOL DEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 





WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors ¢ 


GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D., 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


KE, J. MARSH, M.D 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. s19.72439 
Oe Biri Dec. Bist, 1888. .. $19 38,398 #2 $3 


ABILITIES .............0000+ 
eee 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium 
vant saunas Cash distributions are paid upon all 
icie 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
‘amphiets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








ALANSON TRA JOHN J. McCOOK, J. F. De NAVARRO, 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, JOSEPH T. LOW ANIEL R. NOYES, 
EDWARD W, SCOTT, WALDO ADAMS 

1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Inorease tn I in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. ns TRALSIon, Secreta: 
AFSL RIGHT, ‘assistant Secretary. 
o Te STANDEN Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘ 

‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. - is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the mee be liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with reco business principles. 

THE MA ARKED SUCCESS already achieved by thir 
aa oe that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


D 

&Bo: oD “AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com. 
re inyitea to address J. FFNEY, Super- 

ntendent of Agencies, at thy ‘Ome. 


——. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 








WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A, Brewer, Jr., Prest. 


In this company pelicy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage. over these of all 

er companies, in Nen- 
fortetcadio dividends to 
eep their policies in 

‘orce. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 

FIRE 
INSUR- 
ANCE 















00., 
: ~ Philadelphia 
EIGHTIETH ANNUA STATEMENT. 
ro” RO py rae $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims a 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............,. 409.6 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890.. Ronen 8 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. Peeee 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental --Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D 
Reserve for re-insurance....$2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Bee DROID, 2.5.5 65:0 cccsecicsaste 1,471,703 89 








Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1890 $5,217, 273 91 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 


DIRECTORS, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LC 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDW RD TAR RTSN, 
HIRAM BARNEY, KICHARD A. Mc SURDY, 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEXANDE} R 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRE 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM.M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN JOAN L. RIKER, 
JOHN H. EARLE, JENRY i ‘SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER 7iLLIAM H. ; 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, THEO, F. VAIL. 

H JOHNSON J.D. VERMILY E. 
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JACOB WENDELL 


F. C. MOORE, RE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Aas’t Secy 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a posta 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the piver sent. 
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Old and Young. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 


BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE. 








I, 


**O Yours is always best!’’ he said, 

With glowing eyes and lifted head. 

“ There is so much for us to win 

From years that keep the sunshine in. 

For every life-force we have lost 

’Tis Age, the debtor, pays the cost— 
O Youth is best!” he said. 


Il. 


**O Age is surely best!’’ he said, 
With soulful eyes and silvered head. 
We rest within the sunset light, 
Aud feel the soft approach of night. 
Behind us lie the pain and strife, 
And just beyond the larger life— 
O Age is best!”’ he said. 
GROVETOWN, GA. 





A STUDY IN BLACK. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





WBILE on a horseback journey through 
a secluded and somewhat watery nook of 
Southern Louisiana, I lost my way and 
wandered for the whole of a bright and 
breezy afternoon through a region at once 
the wildest and most funereal in aspect 
that ever met my eyes. 

No houses, no plantations, no sign of 
human life, save what an occasional herd 
of thin, wiry domestic cattle might 
suggest, as breaking forth from some 
fringe of reeds, or scampering across a 
verdurous opening in the gloomy woods, 
the half-wild little animals fled from me 
with deer-like agility, and, what made the 
solitude most notable, the booming of 
alligators came from certain bayous and 
ponds near which I passed. 

The sun was low in the west, almost 
down to the horizon in fact, when, after 
breaking through a dense tangle of bay 
bushes and making my way for some dis- 
tance under mossy, low-hanging live-oak 
boughs, I came upon a considerable bluff, 
overlooking a beautiful, lake-like expan- 
sion of one of the bayous. Here my tired 
horse stopped of his own accord, and, lift- 
ing his head, neighed shrilly. 

No scene could be more Jovely than the 
one before me. The water was as blue 
as the wing of a jay and as still as thesky 
over one-half of it, while over the other 
half the breeze was leaping gleefully, 
bearing bright wavelets before it. The 
sunlight, reddened by a slight fog that 
was beginning to rise beyond the lake, 
fell level across a vast grassy marsh like a 
sheet of flame and struck the water with 
long blades of crimson and gold. South- 
ward lay a dark, solemn cypress swamp; 
northward the lagoon swung round the 
live-oak wood and was lost. I was not 
very near the gulf-coast, but the unmis- 
takable salt fragrance was in the air. 

It was May and the magnolias were be- 
ginning to bloom; my horse’s feet were 
bathed in fountains of blue and wild vio- 
lets. Everywhere the colors of the rain- 
bow flashed, and on every breath I drew in 
a bewiltlering sense of perfumes. 

I thought the spot a good one on which 
to pass the night, and was preparing to 
dismount when a dog began to bay just 
beyond a thicket of cedars. It was a deep- 
voiced hound barking as if for sheer idle- 
ness. The sound was as welcome as it was 
musical, for it told me that a cabin must 
be near, : 

Settling myself at ease in my saddle I 
listened. A noise of row-locks or of a 
paddle touching a skiff’s side now reached 
my ear; and I wondered why I had not 
before noticed the pirogue and the person 

that propelled it. Scarcely three hundred 

yards away, and skimming swiftly over 
the water, the graceful little vessel -ame 
shoreward. Its occupant, a slender girl 
apparently, sat near the stern and wielded 
the paddle with vigor and ease. 

Evidently the dog was baying her wel- 
come as she returned from some voyage 
across the now rapidly darkening bayou. 

The sun had fallen below the horizon, the 

fog was turning from rose purple tosilver 








_bluff, she was lost to my view. 
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moon was wan against the eastern sky. 
Above the dark jungle of the swamp some 
wide-winged birds were slowly sailing 
southward. 

** Hoo-la ! hoo-l4! hoo-ee !” quavered a 
loud, sweet voice from the pirogue. 

** Hoo-lA—l&-hoo, l&-hoo-hoo-ee !” an- 
swered a baritone from the shore just 
beyond the cedar thicket. 

The girl waved her paddle in the air 
and replied with a yodel that sent its sil- 
very ripples to every dreamy nook of the 
bayou. 

I know not how to suggest the feeling 
that came over me; it was asif I hada 
glimpse of old Arcadia, as if a waft of 
perfect peace and quiet joy had reached 
me from some land of eternal apple- 
blooms, 

Overhead some wild fowl were blowing 
their clangerous pipes; and altho I did 
not look ap.I knew that their wings were 
shining against the sapphire sky. In my 
mind flocks of poems, like strange sing- 
ing birds, rustled their silken phrases and 
flooded me with unutterable melody. 
Very soon the pirogue touched shore at 
some distance from me, and I saw the tall 
girl spring out and loop the little painter 
around a stake; then, springing up the 
I could 
not clearly make out her features, but I 
felt that she was not ill-looking; her form 
was litheness itself and the very embodi- 
ment of wild grace. 

Quite sure of finding a house on the 
other side of the cedar thicket, I turned 
my horse’s head that way and rode 
through. To my surprise I came upon an 
orange orchard of perhaps five hundred 
large trees, beyond which the low, broad 
roof of a vine-covered cottage showed dim 
and gray under the wide boughs of an 
enormous live-oak. The picture struck 
me as one of remarkable expression—a 
sort of vignet from some old romance, 
Riding around the angle of the orchard 
I came in front of the house and halted. 
Aclump of pear trees grew at one side 
and a great bower of scuppernong vines 
flanked a littierose garden. In front ofa 
wide veranda a. magnificent oleander 
spread its glossy greenery. A spacious, 
open hall ran entirely through the low, 
apparently almost rotten building, giving 
mea glimpe of luxuriant tufts of flag- 
like plants bearing great red and gold 
flowers growing in a sort of rude back 
court. The place had a very ancient leok, 
as if the house had been there so long that 
it was sinking into the ground while the 
grass and vines and moss were envelop- 
ing it. The boards of the roof were 
warped, spongy and covered with lichens, 
while the walls, made of pine logs, were 
awry from the decay of the foundation, 
and the rude posts of the veranda were 
weather-beaten and far from perpendicu- 
lar. 

The girl and a man who had met her at 
the landing turned at the threshold to 
look back at me when they heard my 
horse’s feet. Isaw that they were father 
and daughter; their attitude and appear- 
ance told this. 

Immediatcly the man came toward me 
and spoke to me in French, which was 
midway between that of New Orleans and 
the patois ef the Negroes. He was very 
dark, almost black, with wavy dead-black 
hair and beard, but his features showed 
little, if any, African peculiarity, Look- 
ing over his head at his daughter I saw 
that she was a shade darker than he, and 
the Negro dash appeared to have come 
into her face with some emphasis, but not 
disagreeably. 

In a moment I was a guest. My horse 
was cared for by a lad, and I was wel- 
comed into the squat but spacious house 
where the first thing that attracted my 
eyes was a rack of antlers, upon which 

lay three long, heavy flint-lock guns, one 
of which was magnificently mounted with 
silver. Skins hung about the walls of the 
hall or were spread upon the floor, two of 
them occupied by lank, long-eared, snooz- 
ing hounds, 

An air of rude cleanliness that was al- 
mest luxury pervaded the place, and the 
voices coming from the adjoining rooms 
were hauntingly sweet and rich, I no- 
ticed that the doors, one on either side of 


. on this very spot with hisslaves. Doubt- 


and stood open, giving. into large, low 
rooms, into one of which I was conducted 
by my dusky host. 

“Sit down,” he said, and left me, re- 
turning a few minutes later with a bottle 
of wine and a cup of coffee. 

While he was out I glanced over the 
room. In one corner a magnificent 
mahogany four-post bedstead, exqui- 
sitely carved, and curtained with red 
brocade, curious and old, in another 
a low sofa of the same rich stuff, much 
worn but still beautiful, and over the 
rude mantel a grimy, smoke-dimmed 
painting of the Virgin, were strangely in 
contrast with the rough walls and uneven 
board floor, to say nothing of the withe- 
bottomed chairs and the little home- 
made cypress table, en which burned an 
antiquated iron lamp. At the one square 
window some tattered but carefully 
darned heavy silk curtains rustled in the 
air that flowed through. 

** How long have you lived here?’ I 
inquired involuntarily, as I took the cheer 
the man offered. 

**{ bayn yah w’en I’s bo’n, sah,” he 
answered, politely striving to mate his 
English with mine. 

‘* You were born here ?” 

‘* An’ my fahter an’ gran’fahter, bo’n 
yah, yas, sah, all bo’n yah.” 

His story was a simple one when pres- 
ently he told it. Am ancestor, he was not 
sure of the generation back, had come 
from San Domingo, fleeing from the 
awful insurrections, and had settled here 


less he had history sadly mixed, but there 
was internal evidence that the larger 
facts of the tradition were well preserved 
and authentic. 
Some one of the forefathers, probably 
not the original Colon from San Domingo, 
had been a great scholar, so my host said, 
and had collected many books and a few 
pictures during his annual visits to Paris 
and Avignon, the real ancestral place of 
the family. 
‘*He was varee supeyoo man, zat an- 
eaystor. Yah, sah, varee supeyoo.” 
He led me aeross the hall into another 
room; and, sure enough, there were 
shelves of books, none of them especially 
valuable, unless an old edition of Vol- 
taire or of Rousseau or of Fénélon could 
be so ealled ; and there hung some prints, 
once beautiful but now so smoked with 
pine smoke that they were worthless. On 
a peg in the wall, above the fireplace but 
below the high mantel, hung two long 
flint-lock pistols, the barrels of brass with 
bell muzzles, and each having the flash- 
pan on top of the breech, where the vent 
was stopped with-a small quill from a 
woodpecker’s wing. 
When dinner was announced I was 
shown jnto a rear shed room, only half of 
which was floored. This was both kitch- 
en and dining-room, the floored part serv- 
ing as the latter, the earthen part as the 
former ; while through a low window I 
could (from my seat.at the immaculately 
tidy board) look right into a very dirty 
stable. 
My host sat at the table with me; but 
no other member of the household joined 
us. We were served by a large, stout, 
jet-black Negro woman, who scarcely 
spoke during the meal, which was home- 
ly, well-cooked, savory, delicious. 
We ate by the light of a ourious iron 
lamp, whose oil had the singular fra- 
grance of candle-berries. During the 
meal two sweet and powerful voices sang 
a song, the words of which I could not 
catch, some one playing the air on a dul- 
cimer that I had seen in the library (as I 
may call it) and another joining in with 
a flute. 
‘““Dem’s ma négres singin’ zat song. 
Yah, sah, my négres,” said my host. I 
give his pronunciation of English but im- 
perfeetly, as the spelling loses the indefi- 
nable sweetness of the intonation. 
‘*He call he shilrain he négres,” lisped 
the fat Negress, with a low chuckle, 
winking at me. 
‘*Me shilrain evair one at ze school in 
Paris; yah sah, in Paris, za been fo’ years 
zare,” quickly spoke up the man. ‘“‘ Dem’s 
me négres in zare singin’,” 
The Negress chuckled again, but said no 








gray ; and I noticed that the nearly full 


the hall or passage-way, were very wide 


**Me euife, sah, she in Paris teo,” the 
man added; ‘‘ she come back nax year— 
mebbe so.” 

‘*He know varee true 0o’s ’is ouife,” 
murmured the woman with a knowing 
emile and a shrug of her heavy shoulders, 
** Wan me ouife come ’ome f’om Paris, 
I bil’ a new ’ouse; yah sah, varee large 
manseeon,” continued my host, as we 
arose from the table; ‘‘ a chateau—mebbee 
80.” 

The singing and playing stopped short 
as our foet-falls on the passage-way an- 
nounced our approach to the room in 
which the musicians had gathered. I 
heard a scampering of the négres as they 
ran out through a side door with much 
giggling and suppressed chattering. 

My host sat with me until late, telling 
me much about his wife and children in 
Paris and about the mansion he intended 
to build for them when they returned. 
**Me wife is varee fair, varee blonde; 
yah, sah, she varee pale,” he insisted; 
‘** an’ zem shilrain, too, za varee fair—yah, 
sah, ouite as snow!” 

My bed that night was soft and sweet, 
faintly fragrant, as if perfumed with some 
rare herb or dried flower. 

Next morning when I looked out of my 
window I saw five young persons of 
different and regularly graduated ages 
get into a small smack and sail off down 
the bayou. They had fish-nets and the 
other paraphernalia of well-equipped 
fishing-folk. One of them I recognized 
as the girl I had seen in the pirogue the 
evening before. 

At breakfast my host was not so gay as 
he had been at dinner, and his face wore 
a look, as I thought, of vexation. The 
fat Negress was very attentive to us, but 
not much was said. 

When I was ready to resume my jour- 
ney, the man went to fetch my horse 
while I arranged some things in my sad. 
dle-pack. AsI came out of my room I 
was confronted by the Negress. 

‘* That man is my husband,” she said 
in patois, ‘*He’s ashamed of me and of 
his children becauge you are. here. He 
wishes you toconsider him a white man; 
but he’s a Negro, just as much as I and 
the children are Negroes. He’s a fool.” 
She spoke very gently, without the 
least show of feeling, smiling meantime 
and rubbing her dead-black, closely 
kinked hair with her left hand. 

Her husband’s foot sounded on the ve- 
randa, and she hurried away. 

The man had brought out his own pony, 
and he rode with me to put me in the 
right road some four miles distant. ll 
along he talked of his absent wife ard 
children, and sighed as he remarked tl at 
it would be a long while to wait for them 
to return from Paris. 

I offered him money when we were 
parting ; but he refused it with great 
show of polite contempt for the thought. 
I could not insist, and so, bidding him 
good-by with many thanks, turned my 
horse to go. 

** Dem négres,” he ventured to murmur; 
‘*yah, sah, dem négres be varee please 
eef you gif ’em twodollaire. I convey 
eet to em varee easy—yah, sah.” 

I looked deep into his mild dark eyes as 
I handed him the coins for the négres, 
and wondered how the man could bear 
my scrutiny. There was not a flicker in 
his countenance. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





‘* CONSIDER for a moment how perfect 4 
title The Scarlet Letter is. It tells nothing, 
yet it tells everything. It fascinates before 
the book is opened; it fascinates «ven more 
powerfully after the book is closed. The 
whole tragedy is in the title. It is the sym- 
bol ef Hester’s sin, the isolation, the spiritu- 
al blight. Thesymboi of the Scarlet Letter 
eats into the imagination of the reader as 
it eats into the flesh of the remorse-racked 
Puritan minister, till we see it everywhere 
in the air before our eyes, as he saw it writ- 
ten on the thunderous sky through the 
wild night when he stood distracted on 
Hester’s scaffold. The book might have 
lived and prospered under another name, 
say The Silence of the Rev. Arthur Dim- 
mesdale; but it is surely an added perfec- 
tion that it should find in its title, as it 
does now, its final sign and seal.”—Mac- 
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THE OLD DOLL. 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 








Aut arrayed for her wedding 
Princess Rosalba sits, * 
Where only the gray mouse scurries, 
Or slim black hornet flits. 
There is dust on her stars of tinsel, 
That twinkled and glittered so, » 
When the little hands pinned her head- 
dress, 
Ever so long ago. 


Always she listens and listens 
Yor scramble of little feet, 

And loud little breaths on the ladder, 
And little voice merrily sweet. 

Always she smiles through the twilight, 
But her cheek has a dimmer glow 

Than it wore when the little lips kissed her 
Ever so long ago. 


‘‘Good-by, now,’’ they said, ‘‘ Rosalba! 
Don’t be lonely and cry, 
l’l! bring your lover, Prince Charming, 
To marry you by and by.” 
And the music slipped down from the still- 
ness; 
Gray shadows shut over the glow, 
When the goldilocks nodded and van- 
ished, 
Ever so long ago. 


Her veil the spiders have spun her; 
A cricket has sung at her feet; 
While the long years pass like a playtime, 
Ever so glad and sweet. 
For Princess Rosalba is waiting, 
Waiting and smiling so, 
Till the little one comes with Prince Charm- 
ing, 
Out of the Long Ago. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 





ERIC’S EASTER SERVICE. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 








LitTLE Eric Marlowe, his hands full of 
roses, stood on the deck of the Italian 
steamer, ‘* Santa Maria,” saying good-by 
to the cousins. There were only sixteen 
passengers, all bound for Palermo; but 
the air was alive with chattering from a 
crowd of friends and relatives, over- 
whelming them with affectionate fare- 
wells. 

**What a picturesque boy!” said one 
stranger to another, glancing at Eric, 
who had just given his uncle the roses to 
hold that ke might draw his little fur col- 
lar more closely about his throat. 

“Oh, they say he’s a musical genius 
going to Italy in charge of his uncle, that 
young man, to meet his father and 
mother.” 

Eric overheard the explanation, but it 
did not surprise him. He had been called 
a musical genius too often to be affected 
by the words. 

‘* It’s easy enough to play the piano,” 
he often thought, almost contemptuously. 
‘Tf I could be a curve pitcher, now, that 
would be another thing!” 

But the time had come for parting, and 
he turned to kiss the cousins all round. 

‘““ Why, Eric, you’ll spend Easter Sun- 
day on board! Won’t that be queer!” 
said Cousin Maud, looking back for a last 
word, “What do you suppose you'll 
do?” 

‘“‘Oh, there’ll be a service, probably,” 
said Eric. ‘*‘ We shall all sing and some- 
body will read. That’s the way they al- 
ways do at sea. Good-by! good-by!” 

But Eric was not a very experienced 
traveler, and tho he knew a great deal 
about ocean life from the books he had 
read, he found many things surprisingly 
different from what he had expected. 
For the first half day he was charmed 
with the stir and excitement on board; 
all the passengers came to lunch that 
noon, and one would have thought there 
was even talk and laughter enough to 
keep up the spirits of Uncle Ethan, who 
had told Eric that he was invariably sea- 
sick, and who, after grewing paler and 
paler about the lips, rose hastily in the 
very midst of lunch, and plunged away 
to his state-room, witheut a word of apol- 
ogy. 

** T guess he doesn’t feel very well,” said 
Eric, to a pale, sad-looking lady in black 
who gat next him, and who.had spoken to 
him several times. ‘‘ Some folks get 
very much disturbed at sea, you know.” 

The lady smiled faintly, but a moment 
after her eyes filled with tears, as she 


looked down on the little head beside her. 
Eric bad a crop of light and waving hair, 
and his eyes were a laughing blue, but 
nevertheless he reminded her,. with a 
shock of pain, of her own little boy, dark 
and sturdy as a gypsy, who had gone to 
Heaven only a year before. 

When Eric went back to the state-room 
he found that Uncle Ethan had crawled 
into one of the berths, and that he seemed 
strangely disinclined to talk, 

‘* Are you pretty sick, Uncle ?” inquired 
the boy, sitting down on the couch oppo- 
site him, and clutchiag at the back to 
keep his balance, threatened by the 
roughening sea. An indistinct murmur 
was the only reply, but Eric persevered, 
because he felt it his duty to be as cheer- 
ing as possible, 

**I could read to you, Uncle,” he ven- 
tured. ** At least, I think I could. It 
might not be very easy to hold the book 
straight.” 

No answer, unless one could read the 
language of the feeble gesture with which 
Uncle Ethan raised one arm and feebly 
waved it. 

‘*P’ve found out a great deal of news,” 
Eric went on. ‘ There’s a little Italian 
stowaway on board—that is he was a 
stowaway when he came over to America, 
last week, to find work, but they wouldn’t 
let him land; Government wouldn’t, you 
know. They told the captain he must 
take him right back to Palermo, and he’s 
taking him now. That was because he 
hadn’t any friends in America; but then 
be hadn’t any in Palermo, so what good 
will it do? I think it’s cruel, myself. 
The steward told me aboutsit. His name 
is Beppo—the steward’s name is—and he 
speaks splendid English.” 

At this point it dawned upon Eric that 
his traveling companion was hardly likely 
to prove a very sociable one; but that 
only increased his own sense of responsi- 
bility. 

‘Uncle Ethan,” he began again, ‘“‘should 
you mind my sleeping on this sofa, in- 
stead of getting into the upper berth ?” 

Then the young man roused himself 
for momentary action. 

*“‘Sleep anywhere,” he said, a great 
deal more loudly than was necessary. 
‘* Do anything you like; but let me alone 
till it’s smoother.” 

After this Eric concluded that it would 
be best to devote his energies to his own 
amusement. He found it very difficult 
to get about that day, for the wind had 
risen and the water was very rough. The 
boat was a small one, and she pitched and 
tossed so unexpectedly, and with such 
vigor, that he felt as if he might at any 
moment bound like a rubber ball, and 
went clinging about the cabin; clutch- 
ing at every stationary object he could 
reach, until, in one sudden and terrible 
lurch he was sent rolling across the floor. 
Beppo, the friendly steward, was close at 
hand, and picked him up without cere- 
mony. 

‘**Go to your bed, little man,” said the 
dark-eyed, good-natured fellow, in his 
“splendid English,” which was very 
plain, altho he persisted in ending most 
of his words with a broad, musical a. 

‘“‘The wind will blow hard—hard all 
night. Everybody that walks round be 
banged and hurt; everybody that lies 
down be sick. Go to bed, little man.” 

Then he helped Eric to his sofa, cover- 
ed him with a rug, and took his leave 
with a flash of his white teeth and a nod 
over his shoulder, calling back: ‘‘ Come 
again! Bring nice orange for dinner !” 

That afternoon and night were like a 
dizzy, troubled dream to the little boy. 
The sea grew more and more rough; and 
he was only conscious of clinging to his 
sofa and watching his little coat, hung on 
the wall, swing outward almost at right 
angles, from the motion of the boat, and 
then fall again to its natural position. He 
wondered if it, too, were not dizzy. At 
dinner-time Beppo came again, was sur- 
prised that he was not really seasick, and 
fed him with some queer soup full of 
grated cheese. All that night his con- 
fused dreams continued ; and as he clung 

to his sofa he imagined himself falling 
down dizzy precipices or hanging, head 
foremost, from the tops of tall, swaying 





trees, 





*“ And it wouldn’t be so bad if Uncle 
Ethan would only speak,” he thought, 
weakly, at intervals. 

Morning came; but the sky was black, 
piled high with threatening clouds. The 
boat plunged down into what seemed 
bottomless gulfs of water, and then rode 
on thé crests of mountainous waves. The 
screw shuddered in air, with that fearful 
motion which shakes the vessel from stem 
to stern, and Enc wondered feebly if the 
‘* Santa Maria” could be frightened, she 
plunged so like a terrmfied horse. Sud- 
denly, with one unexpected lurch, he was 
shot from his sofa against the berth oppo- 
site. Rugs, pillows, his cherished watch, 
which he was holding in his hand for 
company, a book which he had laid under 
his pillow for a time of need, accompa- 
nied him, and formed a confused mass 
on the floor, at Uncle Ethan’sside. That 
broke the spell of loneliness and misery, 
and Eric laughed. He kept on laughing 
until Uncle Ethan raised himself on one 
elbow to see what was the matter, and 
Beppo came hurrying in. 

‘Pick us up, Beppo!” called Eric, look- 
ing up with gayly twinkling eyes. ‘‘ Sort 
us out! I don’t know which is boy and 
which is sofa cushion.” 

‘‘ Get a board—something—and fix it so 
he won’t tumble out again,” said Uncle 
Ethan, feebly and solemnly. ‘‘ Pay you 
well when we land.” 

Then he closed his eyes and left it all to 
Beppo, who, having on a sturdy pair of 
sea-legs, was quite equal to the situation. 
Beppo did get a board, and he wedged it 
along the side of the sofa, so that Eric, 
dropped inside, found himself shut up in 
a little pen. 

‘But how shall I get out ?” he called; 
and Beppo looked knowing. ‘Stay there 
till the blow is over,” he advised. ‘‘ Bad 
weather, deck all wet, everybody in bed. 
All sick but this little boy, and little Ital- 
ian boy, Nino. Good boys! nice boys!” 
And showing his white teeth in an en- 
couraging gleam, he dashed skillfully 
away, to drop a word of cheer in other 
dismal state-rooms. 

All day Eric stayed in his little pen, and 
his only amusement lay in watching for 
Beppo, who peeped in at intervals, with 
his cheering: ‘* You want something? 
Yes ?”’ 

But he found it easier to sleep away the 
time, now that he did not have to cling to 
his couch; and so the hours passed. That 
night the wind lashed the sea with an aw- 
ful fury, and the boat battled her way 
over billows that towered toward the sky. 
The sailors went tramping across the 
deck, caJling to one another through the 
howling wind; the storm whistled and 
shrieked, and Eric heard the sound of a 
woman’s sobs and hysterical cries from 
the state-room next his own. Even Uncle 
Ethan seemed to have wakened from his 
stupor, tho he was still very pale; and 
Eric saw Beppo, after his uncle had whis- 
pered to him a moment, take down two 
life-preservers and place them in the berth, 
where they could be instantly seized. 

Eric raised himself on his elbow in his 
little pen; he, too, had grown very white, 
tho his voice was steady. 

‘*Uncle Ethan,” he said, ‘‘ are we going 
to put them on? Do you think we shall 
drown?” 

‘We are not going to put them on 
now,” said Uncle Ethan, gently. ‘Lie 
down, laddie, and go to sleep. There’s 
nothing in the werld for you to worry 
about.” 

Yet Eric could feel his own heart 
throbbing with hard, sickening beats, 
and for a moment he could not speak. 
He lay down, and thought it all over, and 
when he spoke again, his v.ice was 
pitched in so piteous a key that the young 
man longed to draw him into his own 
berth, and cuddle him like a baby, and 
would have done it, but that he feared 
to alarm him the more. 

** Uncle Ethan, do you suppose it was 
like this when Mamma came over?” 

‘No, I think not: tho it’s often very 
stormy at sea,” 

**IT don’t believe she’d have liked it,” 
said Eric, gravely. ‘‘ But we mustn’t 
mind, because we are men,” 

“No, we must keep a stiff upper lip, 
and go to sleep, Good-night,” 





** Good-night—good-night, dear Mam- 
ma,” he added, ina whisper. ‘‘ And, dear 
God, take care of me and keep me from be- 
ing afraid.” Then he lay quite still amid 
the horrible creaking of machinery and 
the cries of the frightened woman next 
door; and when two leaden-footed hours 
had crawled past he was sound asleep. 

When Eric awoke the blessed sun was 
shining through the port-hole in faint but 
welcome beams; and, tho the vessel still 
pitched and dipped, the motion seemed far 
less frightful by daylight. Uncle Ethan 
nodded at him when he looked up over the 
edge of his pen and gave him a tender little 
smile, as if he, too, were glad and grate- 
ful to see the morning. 

**We didn’t drown, did we?” called 
Eric, gayly. ‘‘ And, oh, Uncle Ethan, it’s 
Easter morning! When will the service 
begin ?” 

‘*There won’t be any service; with 
all the passengers sick or frightened, 
the boat almost on her beam-ends, and 
the captain too busy to come to his 
meals,” said Uncle Ethan. ‘This is a bad 
storm, little lad, the worst in six years, 
Beppo says; and nobody can think of 
anything else.” 

‘*Not any service !” said Eric, sitting up 
in amazement, and reaching for hiscomb. 
‘Why, there must be! I shall have to 
dress and see about it. May Igo out in 
the cabin with Beppo, and find out what 
wecan do?” 

‘* You may go anywhere with Beppo, 
if he will take care of you. But you'll 
find it almost impossible to walk about. 
you’d better let him carry you.” : 

Beppo appeared just then, and as he 
helped Eric dress, the boy told him what 
he wished to do. 

**T will play the piano,” he cried, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘and we will allsing. There must 
be somebody to sing.” 

Beppo laughed aloud. ‘“ All sick,” he 
said; ‘“‘all afraid. Storm going down, 
but too rough now for them not to he 
afraid. Last night all going to die; to- 
day act asif all dead. Nobody but little 
Nino can move, except sailors.” 

**Then call Nino,” said Eric, his cheeks 
beginning to glow. ‘‘He must sing; we 
will both sing.” 

Beppo caught his enthusiasm; and after 
Eric had breakfasted, the steward took 
him up in his arms, and carried him out 
into the deserted cabin. 

‘* Stay here and hold on,” he said, put- 
ting him into a chair, and then veering 
and tacking skillfully acrossthe room. “I 
find Nino.” 

Presently he was back again, with an- 
other boy, whom he steadied by one hand, 
as the child tried manfully to copy Bep- 
po’s fearless stride. He was a beautiful 
creature, with the dark hair and lustrous 
eyes of the South, and his white teeth 
showed themselves in a timid smile, 

“He looks like the Neapolitan Boy,” 
thought Eric, as they advanced, and the 
lad glanced at him shyly from under a 
tangleof hair, ‘‘ How are you, Nino? Oh, 
Beppo, I wish he could speak English!” 

Beppo knew there was a common lan- 
guage, quite as expressive as English, and 
he drew forward the Italian and placed 
his small hand in Eric’s.. ‘* There, you 
friends,” he announced. ‘‘ Now what ?” 

** Just help me over to the piano, and 
I'll show you,” said Eric, keeping the little 
hand in his, ‘‘ Come on, Nino.” 

Nino was obedient, tho wondering; 
but when he saw Eric perched upon 
the stool, he put his hands together in 
delight, and looked up at Beppo, with 
gleaming eyes. He, too, loved music, 
tho he could only call it from his throat, 
and not from the white keys. Another 
steward came forward, at a sign from 
Beppo, and put his strong hands upon 
the Italian’s shoulders, while Beppo him- 
self stood behind Eric, and held him up- 
right on the piano-stool. So steadied, the 
two little singers looked at each other, 
and Eric said: ; 

** Beppo, of course he doesn’t know the 
words of our Easter songs, but you tell 
him to come in the best he can, even 
if he only hums the tunes,” 

Beppo repeated the directions, in his 
fluent Italian, and Nino nodded wisely, 
Then the little hands came down upon 
the keys in a full, perfect chord, The 
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woman, still sobbing wearily in herstate- 
room, stopped short, at the sound, and 
one and another of those homesick 
travelers plucked up heart to listen to 
something pleasanter than the creaking 
of ropes or the wash of waters. Eric 
played the Easter hymn he loved best, 
slowly, impressively, that Nino might 
catch the melody, and then, signing 
him also, he began tosing: 
“ Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 

Sons of men and angels say,” 
began the clear child-voice, musical and 
triumphant. At the second measure 
Nino’s joined it, full and melodious. He 
did not know the words; but he sang rich 
open vowels that accorded with them, 
and when they reached the second stanza, 
he dropped intoa harmonious second. He 
had the Italian genius for faultless im- 
provising; he could no more make a mis- 
take than could a bird. 

"Phe strife is o'er, the battle done ! 

The victory of life is won; 

The song of triumph has begun !” 
sang this Easter choir, with sweet agsur- 
ance and that fullness of joy which is 
found only in the voices of children and 
birds, Then, because he could remember 
no more Easter songs, Eric played the 
prelude to his favorite hymns, and the 
two children sang rapturously of ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem the Golden,” and put into that 
tuneful cry, 

“ O Paradise! O Paradise! 

Who doth not crave for rest,” 

a depth of pathos and longing which 
brought tears to homesick eyes, tired of 
gazing on the blank walls which sur- 
rounded them. The hysterical woman 
lay spent with her fright and weeping, 
placid in the thought that shipwreck 
could not be so very near, or two chil- 
dren would not be allowed to sing at the 
gate of death. The lady whose little boy 
had died, and who had been ill with 
grief for many months, thought of him 
as she heard the child voices, and smiled, 
wondering with a new, strange joy if it 
might be that he was singing to-day 
among an angel choir; and if she ought 
not to rejoice rather than mourn. And 
all the time Nino, his happy face uplifted 
like a seraph’s, was held upright by one 
of the stewards; while Beppo by main 
force kept the little pianist on his stool, 
and the dark faces of listening sailors 
peered in at the door. ‘At last they sang 
a sweet and worshipful ‘ Gloria,” and 
the service was over. 

‘*Oh, but I’m tired, Beppo,” said Eric, 
turning his flushed face and starry eyes 
upon his friend. ‘‘ Help me back to my 
room, please. Good-by, Nino, and thank 
you.” And when he climbed into his lit- 
tle pen he was too weary for anything 
but luncheon and sleep. 

That afternoon the wind went down 
and golden sunshine lighted the sea. One 
after another the weak and timorous pas- 
sengers crept on deck. Uncle Ethan was 
among the rest ; and as he dropped into 
his chair he surprised Eric by saying : 

‘*You make me ashamed, little man. 
You’ve been more plucky than I.” 

Eric found, too, that everybody wanted 
to thank him and Nino, and that all the 
passengers seemed to feel that the Easter 
service had done them some great and 
wonderful good. The lady in black talked 
long and often with the two boys, for she 
understoood Nino’s soft Italian; and one 
day she had an bour’s conversation about 
him with the captain, and found out that 

he was really poor and friendless. 

One morning, just before they reached 
Gibraltar, Eric found her on deck in her 
steamer-chair, and Nino sitting at her 
side, holding her hand to his cheek ina 
sort of passionate devotion. 

‘* Eric,” said the lady, ‘‘ come here, and 
tell us what youthink. Iam allalone in 
the world, and so is Nino; and I have 
asked him to live with me and be my 
little boy. Do you think it would be a 
good plan?” e 

** Good?” cried Eric, giving a little hop 
in the air, and then standing quite still 
when he remembered that he had proba- 

bly not looked very mauly, ‘‘ Why, it’s 
splendid!” 

** And perhaps I should never have got 
acquainted with him,” said the lady, 
drawing Eric forward to kiss him, “ if it 
had not been for your Easter service.” 
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MARIE AND THE MEADOW- 
BROOK. 


BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN, 





A LITTLE maid sat sadly weeping while 

the sunbeams played merrily at hide-and- 

seek with the shadows that the great oak 

branches cast on the ground; while the 

warm summer wind sang softly to itself 

as it wandered past, and the blue sky had 

not even a white cloud with which to 

hide the sad sight from its eyes. 

‘*Why do you weep?” asked the oak 

tree; but Marie did not hear it, and her 

tears fell faster than ever. 

** Why are you so sad?” questioned the 

sunbeams, and they came to her gently 

and tried to peep into her eyes; but she 
only got up and sat farther away in the 
shadow, and they could do nothing to 
comfort her, So they danced awhile on 
the door-step, and then the sun called 
them away, for it was growing late. 

And still the little maid sat weeping ; 
and if she had not fallen asleep from very 

weariness who knows what the sad con- 
sequences might not have been ? 

* How warm itis !” murmured the dan- 
delions in the meadow. ‘‘ Our heads are 
quite heavy and our feet are hot. If it 
was not our duty to stand up we would 
like nothing better than to sink down in 
the shade and go to sleep; but we must 
attend to our task and keep awake.” 

‘* What can you have, you wee things, 
to keep you busy?” asked the tall milk- 
weed that grew near the fence rails; and 
the mullein stalk beside it echoed, ‘‘What, 
indeed ?” 

‘* Now, one can understand one so tall 
as I having to stand upright and do my 
duty; but you! Why, you are no taller 
than one of my green pods that I am fill- 
ing with floss ”— 

‘**And not half as tall as one of my 
leaves that I must line with velvet,” in- 
terrupted the mullein stalk again. 

The dandelions looked grieved for a 
moment, but answered brightly: 

** Why, don’t you know? It must be 
because you live so far away—there by 
the fence—that you don’t know we are 
here to pin the grass’ down until it grows 
old enough to krow it must not want 
to wander off like the crickets, or to 
blow away like the floss in your own pods. 
Young grass is very foolish—I think I 
heard the farmer call it ‘‘green ” the other 
day; but we don’t like the expression, 
ourselves—and it would be apt to do 
flightly things if we didn’t pin it down 
where it belongs. When we have taught 
it its lesson we can goto sleep. Wealways 
stay until the last minute, and then we 
slip on our big white night-caps—so fluffy 
and light and soft, they are—and lo! some 
day we are gone; no one knows where 
but the wind; and he carries us off in his 
atms, for we are too tired to walk; and 
then we rest until the next year, when we 
are up bright and early at our task 
again.” 

Then the milk-weed and the mullein 
stalk bowed very gravely and respectfully 
to the little dandelions, and said: 

** Yes, wesee. Even such wee things 
as you have your duties, and we are sorry 
you are so weary.” 

So the milk-weed whispered to the 
breeze that the dandelions were too warm 
and begged it to help them: but tbe breeze 
murmured very gently: 

** I don’t know what is the matter with 
the, dear milk-weed, but I am so faint, so 
faint! I think I shall die.” 

And sure enough, the next day the lit- 
tle breeze had died, and then they knew 
how they missed him, even tho he had 
been so weak for the last few days; for the 
sun glared down fierecly; and the mead- 
ow thought it was angry, and was so 
frightened it grew feverish and parched 
with very dread. 

‘*We wish our parasols were larger,” 
sighed the toadstools; ‘“‘but they are so 
small that, try as we may, we cannot get 
them to casta large shadow, and now the 
breeze has died we have no messenger. 
If only one knew how to get word to the 
clouds.” . 

But the clouds had done such steady 
duty through the spring that they 
thought they were entitled to a holiday, 
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where they were resting calmly, feeling 
very grand among such an as3zembly of 
crowned heads, 

Meanwhile the meadow grew browner 
and browner, and its pretty dress was 
being scorched so that, by and by, no 
one would have recognized it for the gay 
thing it had been a week ago. And still 
the sun glared angrily down, and the lit- 
tle breeze was dead. 

Then the grasses laid down their tiny 
spears and the dandelions bent their 
heads and the locusts and the crickets 
and the grasshoppers called feebly: 

** Oh! little brook, cannot you get out 
of your bed and come this way?” 
‘“*Our hearts are broken,” cried the 
daisies, 

** We shall die,” wailed the ragged sail- 
ors. Then they all waited for the brook 
to reply; but she was silent, and call as 
they would they could get no answer. 

‘* Hush!” whispered the springs. ‘‘ Her 
bed is empty. Haven’t you noticed how 
little she sang lately? The weeds must 
have fallen asleep and she has run away. 
You know they always hindered her.” 
They did not tell that they were too 
weak tofeed the brook. So it had dried 
away. 

And stillthesun glared down, and the 
little breeze was dead, and the brook 
had disappeared—while there on the 
door-step sat Marie weeping big tears; 
for the little maid was always sad, and 
come when you would, there was Marie 
with her dark eyes filled and brimming 
over with the shining drops. 

The beeches beckoned her from the gar- 
den; she saw’ them do it. Their long 
branches waved to her to come, like in- 
viting arms; and still weeping she stole 
quietly away. 

‘*Come,” whispered the gnarled apple 
trees down in the orchard; and she 
threaded her way sadly among the 
trunks, while her tears fell splash, splash 
on her white pinafore. 

‘* Here !” gasped the meadow grass; and 
she followed on, sobbing softly to herself 
as she sat down where, days ago, the 
brook had merrily sung. 

‘Why do you grieve?” asked the peb- 
bles ; and she heard them and answered : 
‘Because Iam so sad. Things are never 
as I want them, and soIcry. Iam made 
to obey, and then, when the stars come 
out and I wish to stay up Iam sent to 
bed ; and the next morning, when I am 
so sleepy I can hardly open my eyes, I 
am made to get up. Oh, this isa very 
sad world.” And she wept afresh. 

Then the flowers and the grasses and 
the pebbles, seeing her tears, all said at 
once : 

** Would you like to stay here with us? 
Then you could stay awake all night and 
gaze at the stars, and in the morning you 
-need not get up. You may lie in the 
brook’s empty bed, and you need never 
obey your parents any more.” 

Marie was silent a moment, and then a 
hundred small voices said, ‘‘ Do, Oh do!” 
And her tears fell faster and more fast, 
and larger and larger ; for she felt more 
abused than ever, now the meadow had 
shown her sympathy, asshethought. She 
kept dropping tears so quickly that by and 
by even her sobbing could searcely be 
heard for the plash, plash of the many 
drops that were falling on the white peb- 
bles in the brook’s bed. 

How they fell! The brown eyes grew 
dim and Marie could not see. She felt 
tiny hands pulling her down—down; and 
in a moment she had ceased to be a little 
girl and had become a brook, while her 
weeping was the murmur of little waves 
as they plashed against the stones. 

Yes, it was true! 

She need never go to sleep when the 
stars came out; she need never get out of 

her bed in the morning—how could she 
when fhe strong weeds hindered her— 
and how could a brook obey when people 
spoke? 

And meanwhile the meadow grew gay 
again, for the brook cooled its fever; and 
by and by the dandelions tied on their 
large, fluffly nightcaps and disappeared, 
and the sun ceased to glare—for Marie 
was gone from the doorstep with the 
weeping, and he need not look down on 





and had gone to the mountain-tops 
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have been so happy. The clouds came 

back; and when they heard how the 

meadow had suffered they wept for sym- 

pathy; and the under-ground springs 

grew strong, until one day there was a 

great commotion in the meadow. 

A little bird had told the whole story 

of Marie’s wo to the breeze, and he rose 

and sighed aloud; the trees tossed their 

arms about, because it was so wicked in 

alittle girl to be ungrateful. The crick- 

ets said: ‘‘Tut, tut!” in a very snappy 

way; and at last the great wind rose and 

whipped the poor brook until it grew 

quite white with foam and fear. 

Then Marie knew how naughty she 

had been, and she made no complaint at 

her punishment. In fact, she bore it so 

meekly that after the wind had quieted 

down and thestormy flurry was over, she 
began’ to sing her quiet little song again, 

altho she was very tired of it by this 
time, and was so meek and patient that 
all the meadow whispered: 

**Good little thing now—good little 
thing ;” and then they told her how every- 
thing in the world, no matter how small 

it is, has a duty to perform and should 

do its task cheerfully and gladly, and 
not weep and complain when they think 

matters are not going in the right way, 
but try to keep on with their task and re- 
lief will come. 

Marie listened like an obedient little 
brook as she was and was just going to 
float another merry little bubble to the 
little reeds below when she heard a voice 
say: 

‘* Give me my bed: I want it,” and lo! 
there was the real brook come back. She 
pushed Marie aside and hurt her, tho she 
seemed sogentle. Marie tried to rise, but 
it was difficult; her limbs were so stiff 
lying all this time in the meadow, her 
eyes were weary gazing at the sky, and 
her voice hoarse with the song she had 
been forced to sing. 

She tried again and this time she suc- 
ceeded, and behold! there she was on the 


door-step and the sun was going down. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 











LOG CABIN, 


The chimney is a word square: 1, An in- 
sect; 2, a girl’s name; 3, to devour. 

The ridge-pole is a word of nine letters, 
meaning a draught of line or lines. 

‘The lower line of the roof, nine letters, 
means containing heresy. 

The mght-hand diagonal, five letters, re- 
late to birth ; the left-hand, unwilling. 

The diagonal joining the upper and lower 
roof-line is not heavy. 

The three uprights of nine letters each: 
1, at the right, anything which lubricates; 
2, relates to fluids in motion ; 3, density. 

The foundation line is a legal document 
used in the search for stolen goods. 

Door: The right line is entrance; the left 
is a girl’s name; across the top is assist- 
ance. 

The small windows are word squares. 
The right-hand window: 1, A place in the 
ground: 2, an excellent thing for summer 
time; 3,a number. The left-hand: 1, Wa- 
ter extending into the land; 2, existing; 3. 
affirmation. 

The window in the gable is an acrostic: 
1, What an Irishman is called; 2,a girl’s 
name; 3, request ; 4, a female animal. 

BEHEADED RHOMBOID, 
+ #&# & & 
* 


a 
* 
* 


* 4 * *¥ 


Across: 1, To give a part to others; 2, un- 
closes; 3, the excess of the solar month or 
year above the lunar; 4, to despise; 5, to 
contort. 





the ungrateful little maid, who ought to 


Beheaded: 1, An animal; 2, places for ani- 
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mals; 3, a bargain; 4, cereal grain of differ- 
ent kinds; 5, to think. 

Down—the whole rhomboid: 1, A conso- 
nant; 2, an exclamation; °, an animal; 4, 
peculiar goods for dresses and upholstery; 
5, to perform; 6, a flat-bottomed boat; 7, a 
prefix signifying three»8, abbreviation of 
land in the N. E. of U. 8S. belonging to 
Eogland; 9, aconsonant. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* 00 * * 0 O * 
* 0 0 * * 0 0 * 
* 00 * * 0 0 # 
* 0 0 # * 00 *# 
* 0 O * ¢ oo # 
* 0 0 * * 00 * 


Left hand: 1, Signs of grief; 2, a piace in 
South America ; 3, to wander; 4, a particu- 
larin an account; 5, a short letter; 6, to 
harness. 

Right hand: 1, In a low plaze; 2, a Latin 
proper name; 3, a collection of houses; 4, 
cne thing ; 5, masculine; 6, not distant. 

The primals and finals are four divisions 
of time. 


RHYMED CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

You'll find me in meadows, 

Where wild flowers grow ; 
You'll find me in barnyards, 

Where the proud cock doth crow; 
You’ll find me in gullies 

Through which the winds blow; 
You’) find me in twilight, 

When the sun leaves a glow; 
You’ll find me in rivers, 

Where great waters flow ; 
You'll find me in mountairs, 

Where our progress is slow. 

A word of six letters—part of a favorite 
game. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 207TH. 
DIAMOND REMAINDER. 
R 
| 
O—R-—-E 
S8S—LOP-E 
D—ROVER-S 
O—PER-—-A 


D—R-Y 
| 
Ps) 
DIAMOND, 
Ig 
AHA 
ABASH 
PHANTOM 
ASTER 
HOR 
M 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 
s N 
Ss <¢ R E D 
SITRENEVER 
GET DE W 
N R 
NET M A T 
NEWERACER 
T ED YES 
R R 


BURIED FLOWERS. 

1, Pansy; 2, svringa; 3, rose; 4, Javender; 
5, calla; 6, pink; 7, lily; 8, orchid; 9, arbu- 
tus; 10, violet; 11, lilac; 12, aster; 13, ca- 
mellia; 14, verbena. 


BLOGRAPHICAL QUOTATION PUZZLE. 





Author. Refers to . 
1 Jonson, os Shakespeare. 
2. Pope, sas Gay. 
3. Halleck, " Drake. 
4. Sam’l Jobnson, se Goldsmith. 
5 Byron. - Moore. 
6. Milton, “5 Shakespeare. 
7. Macaulay, we Byron. 
8. Dryden, és Shakespeare. 
9. Wendell Phillips, ‘“ Choate. 
10. Moore, _ Sheridan. 
11. Thos, Paine, * Burke. 
12. Johnson, Addison. 








Selections. 
UN CLE SAM’S POSTAGE STAMPS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ASSISTANT POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL HAZEN. 


OUR Sov peste, stamps appeared in 1847, the 
denominations being 5 ard 10 cents. These 
lasted until 1851, when letter postage was re- 
duced toS8 cents. A newseries of stamps was 
then introduced, the first issue consisting of 
land 8 cent i — Afterward the series 
was enlarged by the additional denominations 
of 5, 10, 12, 24, 30 and 90 cents. . 

The next series came in 1861 and for a curious 
reason. When the War of the Rebellion broke 
out there was a vast quantity of stamps out- 
standing in the hands of postmasters in the 
Southern States. These stamps were scattered 

roadcast, the postmasters doubtless supposing 
they would never be called upon to aecount for 
them. For the protection of his department 
and to avoid rendering an equivalent in service 
for stamps that had never been paid for, Post- 
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master General Blair promptly declared that 
upon a given date all stamps Protea ae. 
d a 


short time was allowed, and holders were. 
notice that Soxtag the interval the stamps 
would be redeemed if presented for the pur- 
es This was immediately followed by a new 
ssue of stamps, known as the series of 1861. 

It was replaced. in March, 1869, by a new is- 
sue, pularly known as the “horseback, 
steamboat and railroad stamps.” The sup- 

“fitness of things” did not strike th 
public in that light: and, owing to the unpop- 
ularitv of the stamps, they were supersedes. fh 
May, 1870, by a new issue. In this series return 
was made to the custom which had prevailed 
from 1847 to 1869 of adorning the stamps with 
the portraits of dead American celebrities. 
The people were glad to see Washington et al. 
back again; and the new same were pro- 
nounced a success. The series of 1870 was dis- 
continued on the 22d of February, 1890; but in 


the time. There were previously, however, 
some mcdifications in the designs and colors, 
occasioned principally by changes in the rates 
of postage. Tne design o¢ the I-cent stamp was 
changed in 1887. The head of Franklin was 
allowed to remain; but it was re-engraved, 
and a new border was substituted. it contin- 
ued to be printed in ultramarine blue. The 
2-cent stamp, originally printed in brown, was 
changed to vermilion im 1875, for the reason 
that the 10-cent stamp being printed in a 
slightly different shade of the same cvulor, the 
two denominations were frequently confound- 
ed with each other. 

On the first of October, 1888, letter postage 
was reduced from 8 cents to2 cents; and, since 
Washington had aiways filled the leading place 
in the various issues, a new 2-cent stamp bear- 
ing his portrait was gotten out, replacing the 
head of Jackson on the old one. It was printed 
in metallic red, but this color was changed in 
1887 to a light green. 

The 3-cent stamp, not representing any single 
rate of postage, was discontinued, but some 
demand having arisen its issue was shortiy 
resumed. As before, it was printed in dark 
green, but in 1887 this color was supplanted py 
vermilion. The 4-cent stamp was adopted in 
1885 to meet the new double rate of letter post- 
age. The head of Jackton, abandoned on the 
2-cent denomination, was placed on the new 
stamp. It was printed in dark green, and this 
was changed to carmine in 1887. The 5 cent 
stamp was introduced in 1875 to meet the uni- 
form foreign letter rate established bythe in- 
t-rnational postal convention of 1874. It bore the 
head of Zachary Taylor, and was printed in 
deep biue. In 1881 the old design was replacéa 
with a new one, bearing the head of Garfield 
and printed in chocolate. This color gave way 
to a steel blue in 1887. 

The 6-cent stamp, bearing the bust of Lin 
coln, introduced in 1870, remained urchanged 
in design and color (cochineal red) up to the 
present time. The same was the case with the 
10-cent stamp, containing the head of Jcffer- 
son and printed in light brown, and also with 
the 15-cent stamp with the profile of Webster, 
in orange. 

The 30-cent stamp, containing the bust of 
Hamilton and printed in black, went un- 
changed in design and color until 1887, when it 
appeared in brown, without any alteration of 
the design. 

The 90-cent stamp, containing the handsome 
features and symmetrical ot Perry, with 
beautiful and appro riate surroundings, was 
also left untouched in design; but, in 1887, the 
gallant commodore was stripped of his dress of 
carmine and robed in royal purple. 

The series originally embraced a 12-cent 
stamp, with the bust of Henry Clay, printed in 
a neutral tint of purple, and a 12-cent stamp, 
with the head of Winfield Scott, in pure pur- 


8. 

” A 7-cent stamp, bearing the profile of Stan- 
ton, was added shortly after the introduction or 
the series in }870; but this denominativa, as weil 
as the 12 and 24-cent stamps, was discontinued 
on the Ist July, 1875. i 

Changes at the present time were not strictly 
necessary, but there were some g reasons 
forthem. There are no works of art subjected 
to such general inspection and such severe crit- 
icism as postage stamps. ‘They are used by 
everybody, and the stamp-collecting fraternity, 
whose number is legion, scrutinize the work 
down to its minutest details. The stamps go 
abroad in large numbers, and by many people 
the tastes of a country are judged by its post- 
agestamps. There is a friendly rivalry among 
the different nations to excel in the styles ot 
their stamps. The stamps of this country oc- 
cupy a high place, if not the very highest, in 
the opinion of impartial critics; and they have 
often been commended by the postal adminis- 
trations of other countries. So many changes, 
as I have shown, were made that some confu- 
sion existed among the public and postmasters 
as to the different stamps which were still cur- 
rent. Each stamp represented the taste of its 
maker, and the changes had thrown the series 
out of harmony in arrangement. It was like a 
house built in sections or wings at different 
times and by different architects; each part 
was well enough by itself, but_as a whole the 
appearance was wnatgnsiy. for instance, in 
the styles first issued in 1870 the top of the 
stamp bore the legend ** U.S. Postage” in rather 
conspicuous characters, detracting somewhat 
from the effect of the portraits. In the late 
editions this legend was changed to the words 
“United States Postage,” in small round let- 
ters,so as to make it appear asa of the 
ernamentation of the framework. The engrav- 
ings. originally prepared with reference to the 
colors in which they were to appear, lost mucn 
of their good effect when changed to hues to 
which they were not adapted. The tout ensem- 
ble of the series needed a re-adjustment of en- 
graving and colors to restere harmony and to 
make the stamps appear as thothey had been 
constructed upon a system. This, I think, has 
been accomplished, as an examination ot the 
new stamps will show for itself. | 

The tendencies of ail countries have been 
toward smaller stamps, ours having been much 
above the average. The new stamp is only 
about one eighth smaller, and it is in better 
proportion thantheoldone. I think the pubtic 
will be pleased with the change. 

It would have been easy to change the color 
of the 2-cent stamp; but, as I have said. the 
time bad come for a full revision of tne styles. 
A recent change of contract offered the oppor- 
tunity to do the work without extra expense, 
and to fix the standards for at least four years, 
the duration of the contract term. Tbe con- 
tract prices for furnishing the stamp include 
the cost of getting up the new styles; but any 
further changes that may made in either 
the engravings or the colors will involve tbe 
Government in extra expense. Changes are 
not likely to be made, therefore, from mere ca- 
price. 

The matter of colors is one of individual 
tastes. Green is one of the best of the standard 
colors for printing, and most excellent effects 





colors was decided upon, t 
have been to require a re-engrav ° d 
and plates, with a modification of the light and 
shading of the design. The 3-cent stamp of 
1870 was originally printec in green, and 
Both stamps looked well, and no fault was 
found with either of them. To illustrate what 
I have = about = ay ye A of i to 
engraving compare the green ent stamp 
with. the 2-cent stamp of thesame color. In 
the former you will notice that the background 
of the oval is heavily shaded, leaving the head. 
with its lighter lines, to stand out in strong 
relief. In the 2-cent stamp the background ap- 
pears much lighter, without a corresponding 
weakening of the lines of the face and head. 
The lack of strong contrast gives the stamp 
an appearance of tameness which does not ap- 
pear in either the green 8-cent stamp or the 
reddish brown 2-centstamp. The want of har- 
mony between engraving and cclor would con- 
stitute a reason for revising the other denom- 
inations in which the colors had been changed 
without an alteration of design. Hence the 
new issues of 1890. 

The new stamps ought to be popular. A 
great deal of time and thought have been spent 
onthem. The work, when finished, looks easy; 
but there is more in it than you imagine. 

The total number of the late series issued 
during the last fiscal year was 1.963,556.490. 
valued at $37,996,027, and of these 1,408,440,900 
were 2 cents, valued at $28,168,818. These fig- 
ures do not represent all the stamps issued. | 
have not saidanything about the postage-due, 
the newspaper and periodical and the special- 
detivery ——-. nor of stamped envelops and 
postal cards. The styles of these stamps remain 
unchanged.— Washington Star. 


'BANNER 
LAMP 


eat, tracy, 
ae mee Safety & Economy. 


Gives a Sreapy Wuite 
Licur, 

SuPeRIoR IN WORKMANSHIP 
AND Finis, 

Lower THAN ANY 

OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 

EB Ask x dealer for it. 

Take no Othen, 
THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 


LIEBIC Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


Makes the purest, cheapest and best Beef Tea. 
Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


















Genuine only with Justus ven Liebig’s signa- 
ture as shown. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For C iurches. Schools, etc.,also Chime: 
and F 2:als. For more than half aventury 
neted for supertority over al! otners, 


‘BARRYS ©“ 
jg Wricopherous 


R & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, Te- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 

tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 

quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.— All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


Van Houren's Cocoa: 
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Sigy i J Send 2% cts. for and 

CELL LOID” style Waterproof 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 


& oot 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. ¥. 
PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 











The Latest Eagpwovement in Detective 
ameras- 
Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
3 acinemnarty. Can be used either with Films or 


ates. 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 
PENDING, 

Handsomelv covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 

PRICE, complete, only $20-00: 


E.& H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


AF":::: & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
artes CUSHIONS. Whispers heard, Com- 


Successfui where all Remedies Fatt. Ills. book & 
proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 663 Broadway, New York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 














FOR THE SUMMER. 
Furnished Apartments to Rent. Fine location in 
the beautiful village of Windsor, Vermont. Fk efer- 
ences required. Address, Box 104, Windsor, Vermont. 


Excelsior Sprivgs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an_uoafailing remedy for 
Bright's disease, diabetes, all kidney and bladder 
troubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 
bilitv and all diseases peculiar to females. 

THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TU ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


Is one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity 500 
Guests. Open the yearround. Cuisine unsurpassed. 
Within the hotel is a 
MODEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 

Turkish, Russian, Electric and hot SALT-SULPHUR 
Baths. Ali charges reasonable. Absolutely no Ma- 
laria. Surroundings picturesque. 

25 miles from Kansas City on the C. M. & St. P. R’y. 

For illustrated pamphiet, address 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS Co., H. C. FisH, Gen’] Manager. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


Lakewood, N. J. 











a ratory 
ty = me hebey Leng Air; inhalations 
of Hot Air for Pulmonary iscnsess assage, etc. Pn 
from Oct. 15 to June 1, with or without treatment. ” 


H. J. CATE, M.D. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 1 1th Street,New York. 














SFECTUAL 


For Weak Stomach—tmpaired Digestion —Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECH AM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole 


Agents 


FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practicalhints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


FARM MATTERS. 


BY AGRICOLA. 








Tur season for grafting fruit trees is at 
hand. Cions should have been cut and 
carefully packed in moss or sawdust last 
fall; and if this has been done they are now 
available. Sharp tools—saw, chisel or knife 
—areessentfal. Saw off the stock smoothly 
and make the cleft (if this style of grafting 
is practiced) clean cut. Paredowr opposite 
sides of the cion to a wedge shape, leaving 
one or two buds on each cion. In inserting 
it, carefully bring the inner bark of the cion 
to coincide exactly with the inner bark of the 
stock, so that the flow of sap upward from 
the stock may not. be impeded. Cover the 
end of the stock and the sides of the cleft 
with grafting-wax, andthe workisdone. A 
good grafting-wax is made as follows: Six 
parts common resin, melted over a slow fire; 
and, when melted, add to it one part bees- 
wax, and let this also melt; then add a lit- 
tle raw linseed oil and stir until well mixed. 
Turn the mixture into cold water, as much 
as you can conveniently mix at once, and, 
having greased the hands to present stick- 
ing, work it thoroughly. It is then ready 
for use, . 

EARLY VEGETABLES. 


The average farmer’s garden has not that 
very excellent thing known as a hot-bed. 
Somehow the average farmer hasn’t much 
faith in it, if his faith is shown by its works. 
Or he doesn’t know how to construct one, 
or he doesn’t care whether he knows or not. 
He doesn’t realize the important part the 
hot-bed plays in the early vegetable garden 
economy. The foundation for a good early 
garden is a good stock of early plants. 
Weak, spindling plants are not good ones. 
In their growth in the hot-bed they need 
careful watching; overheating on the one 
hand, and freezing on the other, are to be 
guarded against. Give the young plants 
fresh air, but give it cautiously. Raise the 
sashes a little on the south side, but do not 
leave them up long enough to reduce the 
temperature many degrees. A cold frame; 
that is, one without the bottom heat, is a 
good *‘annex”’ to a hot-bed, for the “ bard- 
ening off’’ of the plants, The potato may 
be advantageously sprouted in the hot-bed. 
It may seem a little out of place there; but 
if a farmer or gardener is raising potatoes 
for the early market, ten days advance over 
‘‘the other fellow” is a good lead; and this 
he may get by starting the seed potatoes in 
thehot-bed. Transplant tothe open ground 
by taking up the seed-piece with a trowel. 
Tomatoes, cucumbers, cabbages, onions, 
radishes, lettuce—these are they that delight 
in the genial warmth of the hot-bed, and 
** tickle the palate” a little ahead of their 
season, if this attentien is given them. 


THE ORCHARD. 


Oue dves not plant an orchard every year; 
hence it should be done only after careful 
consideration of many particulars. And 
foremost is this: to select those varieties 
which will do best on your soil. Some fruit 
trees will grow and bear well anywhere. 
Most will not. The average farmer can’t 
afford to experiment much with varieties of 
fruit for his apple orchard. He must be 
guided largely by others’ successes and fail- 
ures. For a general crop, select those vari- 
eties which have grown well on neighbor- 
ing lands. Try a fewof the new kinds if 
you will; but don’t take too much stock in 
untried varieties if you are planting an or- 
chard for the future. 

The old orchard, also, needs attention. 
Fill up the vacancies in the rows with new 
trees, trim up the branches and cut out the 
over-abundant growth of last year. Give 
the tree, particularly those that are just 
coming into bearing, a shapely, symmetri- 
cal appearauce. -Dig up the soil around the 
tree-trunks, scrape off the rough bark and 
lightly whitewash the body of the trees, and 
cultivate your orchard remembering that 
trees, like other plants, enjoy tillage. 

THE BOULDRY. 

What about it? If yon are a farmer, are 
you going to keep a hundred hens this 
year and make them pay a good part 
of the grocer’s account, or will you let 
them roam the fields, tospoil your garden, 
and lay tneir eggs you know not where? 
You will do one of two things, make 
poultry-keeping pay er lose. One thing 
you need if you haven’t it alseady, viz.: a 
poditry house. One thing you do not need 
viz.: a costly poultry house. Hereis the 











rock that splits the fair-sailing vessel. 
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For many amateur breeders, and farmers, 
too, go into the poultry business by build- 
ing an expensive hennery. It isn’t neces- 
sary. Your fowls, are not proud. But have 
a place where you can put your fowls, and 
keep them if necessary. Have some system 
about your poultry-keeping. Know by cold 
figures whether there is any money in poul- 
try or not; keep an account of receipts and 
expenses: introduce new blood’ into your 
flocks. If you donot want to keep thurough- 
breds keep good crosses, and remember that 
you will look agood while for a better 
farmers’ fowl than the Plymouth Rock. 


FOOT-NOTES. 

See that ail drains are elear and in work- 
ing order, 

Get the farm implements in order; repair 
and repaint. 

Give the milch cows a warm bran slop 
daily. 

Push the lambs that are intended for 
early market. Give alittle fresh cow’s milk 
daily, from a dish. 

Sow the early peas assoon as frost is out 
of the ground. 

Have you a good seed drill for the garden? 
Have your a larger one for the field? 

If you are to plant pear trees and only one 
variety, make it the Bartlett. It is the all- 
round pear. 

Have youa row ortwoof nice raspberry 
plants near your home? Don’t you know 
itis simply deiightful to have this excel- 
lent fruit fresh and near at hand? Plant 
some this spring, if you have none. 

It isn’t a bad idea to have a small and 
well-kept flower bed in the vegetable gar- 
den. Contrasting colors are always beauti- 
ful. 

A good asparagus bed is a good thing, 
1t takes three or four years to get a bed es- 
tablished, but it pays to have it. 

Don’t neglect to overhaul, repair and oil 
your harpess for the farm team now. It 
may save time which is money, a little 
later. 





THE LEE CHEE NUT. 


BY E. B, SOUTHWICK. 








As | was examining the seed-vessels of 
Koelreuteria paniculata a few days ago, 
this thought occurred to me, What a won- 
derful family this tree belongs to! This 
tree, one of the most beautiful we have for 
ornamental planting, is a native of North 
China. In Julyit is covered with fine yel- 
low flowers disposed in large, términal, 
many-flowered panicles. The conspicuous 
fruit, or capsule. is quite large, three-lobed 
and inflated. This and the following, that 
we shall mention, all belong to the order 
Sapindacee and are relatives of the Lee 
Chee nut, now quite well known in our 
markets. The nearest approach we have to 
the Koelreuteria in this locality is the 
Staphylea, which has a somewhat similar, 
inflated pod, and is known by the common 
name of Ble dder-nut. 

The plants of this order abound in tropical 
regions and possess various properties. 
Many contain astringent and bitter princi- 
ples, which are often combined with a res- 
inous matter and a volatile oil. The seeds 
of most yield this oil by expression, and the 
berries of several species have an agreeable 
taste, owing, no doubt, to the sugar and free 
acids which they contain. 

Many others contain narcotic principles, 
which render them very poisonous. The 
bark, root, and pulp of the fruit of the Soap 
Tree, Sapindus saponaria, are regarded as 
tonics, and the pulp, or aril, which sur- 
rounds the seeds, froths with hot water like 
soap. This pulp is used in washing, and is 
said to cleanse more linen than thirty times 
its weight of soap. This soap, howeyer, in 
time is said to corrode or burn the linen. 

The [ndian Soap Tree, Sapindus indicus, 
is said to be extensively used in South 
America for washing purposes, and on the 
Florida coast two species grow—the first- 
mentioned, and Sapindus marginatus 
which are said to contain Sopanin, so com_ 
mon in several species of this genus. 

The hard, round nutlets, or seeds, of some 
of the species, are used for making rosaries, 
bracelets, necklaces, etc., and a few species 
have edible outer coverings to their fruits; 
but the seeds are poisonous, 

The berries of Sapindus senegalensis are 
said to be eagerly sought by the Negroes for 
their sugary and vinous taste. The Twe- 
paired Melicocca, Melicocca bijuga, is also 
highly esteemed for its fruit, the succulent 
and well-tasted aril serving as an article of 
food in Asia and South America. It is also 
known bythe name of honey-berry, on ac- 
count of its sweet taste. 

Another interesting relative is the Akee 
Tree, Cupania sapida, whose fruit ts said 
to be nearly as large as a gooseegg. It is 
of a yellow or reddish coler, and the aril, 
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which is eaten, is said to have a sub-acid 
by -d which is considered very refreshing 
the West Indies. 

A species that ranks very high among 
Asiatic fruits is the Lee Chee, now quite 
well known in our markets. The Lee Chee 
nuts, from China, are the fruit of Nepheli- 
um Li Chi. 

These nuts are considered as one of the 
most delicious fruits of China and the Ma 
layan Archipelago. In the southern prov- 
inces of China and northern portions of 
Cochin China it is cultivated extensively. 
The fruit is a green or red berry, with a 
thin, tough, leathery rind, and incloses a 
colorless semi-transparent pulp, in the cen- 
ter of which is a large, dark-brown seed. 
This pulp is slightly sweet, sub-acid, and 
very grateful to the taste. 

The Chinese preserve the fruit by drying, 
in which state it is received by us and still 
retains much of its rich flavor. 

The generic name of this tree is said to he 
the ancient name for the Burdock, and was 
applied to this genus on account of the rough 
fruits, which somewhat resemble the heads 
of that plant. 

The Rambutan, Nephelium lappaceum, 
and the Longan, Nephelium longanum, are 
also cultivated for their excellent fruits, 
which are much used in inflammatory and 
bilious fevers. Plants belonging to the 
genus Paullinia and Serjania, both South 
American, are known for their poisonous 
qualities. Their juices are used by the Bra- 
zilians to stupefy fish, and from the flowers 
of Serjania le tholes the Lechen-guana bee 
collects a narcotic, acrid honey, a small 
quantity of which is said to produce raving 
madness, and even death. 

The juice of Paullinia Cururu is used by 
the natives of Guiana to poison their arrow- 
tips. The species pinnata also supplies the 
Negroes with a poison which they extract 
from the roots and leaves, and the expressed 
juice of the leaves furnishes a powerful vul- 
nerary useful in the cure of wounds. 

From Paullinia sorbilis is made the 
Guarana bread, so extensively used by the 
South American Indians. This bread, as it 
is called, is made from the dried seeds, 
which are reduced to a powder and mixed 
into a stiff paste. This hard, brownish mass 
is then rolled into cylinders which are dried 
and kept for food. 

When on their journeys, the natives dilute 
this paste with sugared water when it forms 
a refreshing and febrifuge drink, the essen- 
tial crystallizable principles of which are! 
said to be identical with caffeine, but has 
received the name of Guaranene. 

Cardiospermum helicacabum, common 
in the tropics, produces a mucous and nau_ 
seous root, to which aperient and litho- 
triptic virtues are attributed, while its 
leaves are cooked and eaten as a vegetable 
in ths Moluccas. Inthe genus Dodonwa the 
strong scent is owing to the resinous princi- 
ple which exudes from its leaves and cap- 
sules, and in the species viscosa the leaves 
are used for broths and fomentations, and 
the seeds are edible. The genus Pierardia 
yields most esculent drupes, and the seeds 
of Pappea, the South American Prune, 
abounds in oil. 

Many trees of this order Sapindaceew pro- 
duce most valuable timber, and the struc- 
ture of the wood of many climbing species 
is said to be most remarkable. 

The African Teak Tree, Oldfieldia Afri- 
cana, is noted for its beautiful and valuable 
wood, and is often called African Oak. This 
tree is similar to the East Indian teak, but 
must not be confounded with it, for the Indi- 
an teak tree belongs to an entirely different 
family. It belongs to the order Verbena- 
cee, and is called Tectonia grandis. This 
species of teak is abundaat in the moun- 
tainous parts of Malabar, Hindustan, Cey- 
lon and Java. The wood is light, and easily 
worked, strong, durable, and not liable to 
the attacks of insects. It is said to abound 
in silex, and resembles coarse mahogany. 

The Sneezewood of South Africa, Pterozr- 
ylon utile, commonly called Neishout, pro- 
duces wood as hard and handsome as ma- 
hogany. The sawdust of which is said to 
cause violent sneezing—hence the name. 

In this country the maples, megundos, and 
horse-chestnuts claim relationship, and the 
Spanish buckeye. Ungnadia, which is in- 
digenous to Texas and Mexico, is reputed as 
having poisonous fruit. The South Florida 
tree, Hypetata paniculata, is said to be most 
vaiuable in ship-building on account of its 
resisting the attacks of the teredo, or ship- 
worm, so destructive to submerged timber: 
and the bark of our commen horse-chestnut 
furnishes properties said to be efficacious as 
a substitute for cinehona in the treatment 
of intermittent fevers. his bark is said to 
contain gallic-acid and a bitter principle, 
which makes it rival as a tonie that of the 
willow. Its seeds, the taste of which is at 





once mild and bitter, are rich in starch, and 


are given in Turkey to broken-winded 
horses. Reduced to powder they serve as 
soap; roasted they are used as coffee; and 
fermented they yield a spirituous’ liquor, 
which yields alcohol by distillation; and 
the young aromatic buds are said to have 
been employed in the manufacture of beer 
in the place of the hop. 

New York Crry. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON JAPAN. 
ESE DWARF ORANGES. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 








IN an article upon the dwarf Japanese 
oranges, contributed to this department 
January 23d,I pointed out the value of 
these charming trees to owners of conserva- 
tories, as well as to nurserymen. Immedi- 
ately after the publication of this article 
I began to receive many letters, from all 
parts of the United States, asking about 
the price of the trees,and making many in- 
quiries which showed how wide-spread and 
universal an interest had been aroused. 

I have replied to such letters as inclosed 
stamps, saying thatI have no pecuniary 
interest in the subject but that the trees 
are imported by numbers of leading Cali- 
fornian and other nurserymen. ButI am 
persuaded by the numerous letters, from 
Chicago, Minnesota, Boston, Connecticut, 
Canada, and many other places, to send a 
few more notes upon this interesting sub- 
ject. 

I have colored plates from the Japanese 
gardeners showing their different varieties, 
and have compared these, as far as possible, 
with the kinds grown in this State. There 
is undoubtedly a future before the whole 
race of dwamfed, hardy Japanese oranges, 
as soon as they are generally known. 

In the first place, 1 should mention the 
difference in species. Japanese oranges be- 
long to the Citrus nobilis class, while the 
European varieties belong to Citrus auran- 
tium. Standard orange trees in Japan are 
grown in the form of large bushes, either 
singly or set in hedges, not pruned to 
single stems. Dwarfs are on the small, wild 
stocks, spoken of in my previous article, 
and are grown in pots and boxes. The 
dwarf orange trees are so prolific as to be 
a considerable source of revenue to the 
Japanese gardeners; the bulk of the crop, 
however, is from the standards. 

A very valuable variety, perhaps the best 
for general culture,is known in Califor- 
nia as the “ Oonshiu.’”’ This belongs to the 
Mandarin type. The fruitis oblate, about 
three inches in diameter; therind is thin, 
smooth, deep, dark orange hue; the pulp is 
sweet, juicy, fragramt, anddelicious; there 
are never any seeds. Mr. Amoore, the lead- 
ing importer of this sort, tells me that the 
Oonshiu has withstood cold as low as 
16 degrees Fahr., and that it is planted in 
orchards in Japan, in districts where the 
ground freezes almost every winter. I[ 
find this statement confirmed in the reports 
of the Japan Agricultural Association. 

This type of “‘ Mandarin”’ or ‘kid glove’’ 
oranges, are in some respects similar to the 
Tangerines sold in the markets of New 
Orleans, but they are still more tomato- 
shaped, are richer in color, and hiuher 
flavored. The rind comes off clean, and 

very easily, and the segments of the orange 
part in the same way. Besides the Oonshiu 
variety, we havein California the Kino- 
kuni, orange-yellow in color; the Kawachi, 
which contains a few small seeds, and is 
very sweet; and the Koji, pale yellow, 
spicy and sub-acid. 

There are about thirty varieties of Japan- 
ese oranges, besides the ones already men- 
tioned. Some of these are of but slight 
value; others promise well. The Dai-dai is 
of the Seville orange class, bitter, and used 
for preserves and marmalade. The Sakura- 
jama and Kinugawa are highly commend- 
ed for table fruit. Some of the varieties 
are light yellow, other darkest orange. 
The range in shape is as great asin the 
varieties knewn in America. Some of 
the curious sorts, more bizarre thay beauti- 
ful, are propagated merely as oddifies. 

The Cumquat class is remarkable. This 
division of the Citrus japonicas have fruits 
that are half an inch in diameter, seldom 
over one inch at the most, and are especially 
desirable for candied fruits and preserves. 
These, as the Mandarin class, are grown iv 
ge. where they bloom and bear profusely. 

here are two leading sorts, the Marumi 
Kinkan and the Nagami Kinken; the first 
is round, and light yellow, the second is 
oblong, and deep orange: both are very 
satisfaetory house plants. I haveseen dozens 
of these Cumquats arrive in San Francisco. 
after a long voyage from Japan, still loaded 
with ripe fruit not one having been lost 
duwing the journey. 

faqenase orange trees, both dwarfs and 
stamdards, are now distributed over Califor- 
nia, in almo&t all the fruit-growing districts. 
They are acknowledged to be much hardier 





than the ordinary varieties, and the fine 
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I think that the fruitcay be grown with 

ase in any well-managed greenhouse in 

the he United States. If I were attempting to. 

grow them on a | scale, say in New 
York City, [should have the importers in 
San Francisco examine and repack plants 
as they came from Japan. There are only 
few channels through which trees can 
secured “true to name.” From hardly any 
country is there as much poorly grown — | 
worthless nursery stuff sent out as from 
det ois8” eo stanly Bott sie 
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BROOM CORN. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 





THE broom-corn industry is a very exten- 
sive one, thousands of acres being devoted 
to its cultivation, and large amounts of 
money iu the different departments con- 
nected with it, from the planting to the 
finished product. It is said that Benjamin 
Franklin found a single seed in a whisk 
(made of broom corn) which came from the 
East Indies, and from this single seed bas 
come the large industry we now have. 

Daring the years preceding the late Civil 
War, the Eastern States monopolized the 
broom-cora business, where some thirty-five 
thousand acres were devoted to it, produc- 
ing a total annual product of something 
like $2,000,000. At present there are but few 
States, north, south, east or west, where it 
is not grown, and it will readily grow wher- 
ever ordinary field corn flourishes. The 
Western States, especially, are large pro- 
ducers, both of the broom corn itself, as 
weil as of the finished product; and some of 
the near-by Southern States are gradually 
coming up well forward on the list. 

The profit of the crop depends largely on 
the richness of the seil and on thorough cul- 
tivation, together with proper handling. It 
is a very exhaustive crop, and requires lib- 
eral manuring to produce a heavy yield of 
long and good fiber (length of “‘ straw ’’); 
and while some planters persist in using the 
same piece of ground several seasons, no 
more than two annual crops should be 
grown successively on the same piece. This 
has been our experience, and we seldom 
eropped but once with broom corn until one 
or two other crops had been grown on the 
pieee, when we again seeded to broom corn. 
The seeds are rich in fat-producing ele- 
ments, and can be profitably used for feed- 
ing poultry, while they can also be ground 
and used for feeding swine and cther live- 
stock. Oil might be expressed from them 
for different uses, by having suitable ma- 
chinery for the purpose. 

While we here consume brooms and 
whisks made only from our own home- 
grown produet, and made by our own man- 
ufacturers, we annually export these goods 
largely, and the trade is rapidly increasing 
both at home and abroad. 

In preparing the soil for broom corn, we 
have it done as early in the spring as the 
ground will admit of it being done proper- 
ly, and avy on: who knows how to prepare 
land for common field corn will know how 
to do it for broom corn, the preparation be- 
ing the same in both cases, As it produces 
a good crop on rough or new land, and is 
about the best kind of a crop for taming 
such a piece, we generally grow it in that 
way; for itis a gross feeder, and soon gets the 
better of weeds and grass, provided both are 
kept out until the broom corn has had sev- 
eral weeks’ start. Do not forget, however, 
that you must manure liberally, and for 
this purpose almost any kind of strong 
manure will do, hog manure doing well 
with it, as will, also, sheep and barnyard 
manure, 

When the soil has been manured and well- 
plowed and harrowed, open drills or shal- 
low furrows about three and a half feet 
apart, and in this sow the seed thinly and 
cover lightls with a brush or light harrow. 
If it comes up too thickly thin out to about 
two inches apart. If too far apart the brush 
is apt to be thick and short, andif too close 
the plants are apt to be very slender, tho 
the staple will be lung but rather too slen- 
der to be desirable. Ifthe rows or drills 
are made to run north aud south, the sun 
will have a better opportunity to warm the 
plants equally well in all parts of the plan- 
tation. From one to two pecks to the acre, 
according to the thickness of sowing in the 
drill, is what is required, tho it is better to 
sow liberally, as the seed is not expensive, 
and it is easier to thin out, and better, than 
to be compelled to repeat the sowing. 

There are two varieties of broom corn, 
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fall, the entire plantation j 
the brush is bent down 


eighteen inches below ba we the rant 
This is done to keep the sta’ 
straight, preventing It f it from om dreppio do 


the process wei Mpeaina on ar ing on the 
stalk, as an early + peed will injure the crop 


in some localities if this is not done. When 
the brush be to lose color and the seeds 
to color and harden, the brush must be cut 


off with a goer & knife just where it has 
been bent taken te the barn or 
other vaakis building. where the seeds are 
hatcheled out by one of the numerous sim- 
ple methods practiced; and the straw put 
on slatted frames, where there is plenty of 
dry air.and under shelter, to thoroughly 
pnt Avoid dampness, as it 1 cause 
mildew or mold, which in aes the quality 
and salability; ‘and avoi danger of 
becoming soiled with mud ont irt. In put- 
ting the broom corn on the drying-frames, 
h can be made very simply and cheap- 
ly. keep the ends the same way and avoid 
ronan. careless handling. 
en the brush has been thoroughly 
cured, it is taken from the drying-frames, 
neatly cut of an even length. the quality 
sorted into two grades—the first and 
second—and then compactly pressed into 
bales for shipment. For this purpose an 
ordinary hay-press can be used; or, ifsucha 
machine is not at hand, the’ grower can 
readily and cheaply improvise one, if he has 
only ordinary ingenuity and knows how to 
handle tools. The bales most in vogue as 
to size, - generally about four feet in 
length and from two t6 two and one-half 
feet broad and deep, with common lath 
usually placed lengthwise at the corners 
and along the sides to protect the corn m 
shipment and handling. the whole being 
secured with common No. 9 fencing wire. 
Always Keep the different qualities separ- 
ate, and not pack second grade in the 
middle of the bales of first grade; for this 
is soon found out, when the lot is mg =~ 
all rated and sold as second grade. Bright, 
long and good staple always sells well, and 
brings from about $8 to $15 or $16 per cwt., 
and from about $2 to $10 or $12 for second 
p ae a to quality, season and 
eman ht of bales ranges from 
SoD ee each up to from 400 to 500 tbs, 
according to the way it is packed and the 
pressure used; and the average yield per 
acre varies from 400 to 600 pounds ef mar- 
ketable staple. 

Where it is desired to produce, each sea- 
son, the seed used for planting, let enough 
of the plants remain with the heads un- 
broken to supply the needed quantity. 
When fully ripe, gather the seed and keep 
in a cool, dry place until needed, and away 
from the rats and mice. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Will It It Pay? 


Thousands of FARMERS have tested 
the question, and in all cases have found 
it paid—oftentimes ONE HUNDRED 
per cent—to make judicious use of 
HIGH GRADE fertilizers, particularly 
those manufactured by the BRADLEY 
FERTILIZER COMPANY, as they have 
stood the test of years, and have been 
proved OVER AND OVER again to be 
the most efficacious, desirable, and 
CHEAPEST of any in the market. The 
Bradley Fertilizer Company manufacture 
different VARIETIES, for different soils 
and different crops. Send them your ad- 
drtss on a POSTAL CARD for an ex- 
ceedingly interesting pamphlet, which 
they will mail you FREE. Address - 


THE BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


ew Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
over 200 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 

nished for 10 cents in stamps. 
N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view > i oaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


1 NUT TREES.» ow cc: $1.00 
Walnut, WMH. MOO eng Morrisviie, Pa. 
Cortright Metal Reefng C nde of Buhdings 


eg Tiles an a , Sere for al! 
Roofine in the World. Philadelpbia. P: 




















ey nae bate as 
in my 


cor Che 
Peery ioe thi thirty years 
and have always found 


it the best remedy for croup, to wh th com- 
laint m mp. children have been subject.”— 


pt. U. Carley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Four of my children were taken down at 


one time, the t winter, with influenza; 
but they’ were soon cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Che 


Pectoral and Ayer’s Pills.” — 


. Powers, Lodge, Montana. 


Ayer’ s Cherry Pectoral, 


red by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bol byall Druggists. Price $1; "six botties, $& 











ARMERS 


e best. Our Standard Fertilizers. 


at lowest prices. Ground Bone ofall degrees 


of fineness, for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 


Cally. Oe Send for our valuable Agrjcaivara) 


Book and Rural Kecord (sent free) and 


price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 





4BUSH LIMA BEAN. 


my inches high ! Yet this is exactly what we offer 
uy in HENDERSON’S NEW BUSH LIMA. Every 
“a one knows 
, gw on poles, so that those who 


delicious flavored bea 


ha any of the Pole Lima Beans. 


# PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


27) 78 4S pS as as aS 4s 4 7] Wad Wad a Wc a 


HENDERSON'S +«— 


Just fancy a Lima Bean growing only 18 


the old L 
USH LIMA will not only enjoy 


Wl A ww De WY ob al I WD A 


\ Fae 


wy wb wb ale slp 


r 


< beans, but by dispensing % 
with les save an unsightly expense. Our 


USH LIMA is not only as productive & 


wr have borne as high as 294 pods) 


also TWO WEEKS EARLIER Than = 


Planted at corn- 
pate time, it is ready for the table (around 

ew York) in July, and in the greatest 
abundance until — 


Price (by mail) 25 per packet, 5 packets 
$1.00, 1d packets for $3.0 WO Ia packet efcaen Jor 
an ordinary sized family for the 
tions for growing on cack et. 
be With every order for a single packet or 
more, will be sent, gratis, oursuperb 
catalogue of “* Eve: thing for the Gar- 
den’? (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
eondition that you will say in what paper you 
saw this advertisement. Club orders for FIVE 
or TWELVE packets can have the Catalogue 
sent,when desired, to the separate address of 
each member comprising the club, Pre = 
vided always that the paper is named. 
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35 & 37 Cortlandt ae New Lat 
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5 


=, wD A wi ls le wl 








(489) 381 
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Wrses, Derebinity ena woe ob een By Unequalled. 
Wack T!ROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mase 
D A tng ste of et the | Chaicost 1 ring 
shit's, ¢ TREAPE VINES an 

© WM. 1 MOON CO. Morrisville, Pa. 


H. §. Miller & Go,’s 


















These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 


DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write for “ Farmer's Manual,” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N..J 


By retere mall. Full Deseripsion 
oody’s New Taylor System o 
FREE :: Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 


A-CORN SALVE xo°roison: 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year 
MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

















One Year, $3.0u 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New Vork City. 








AU BON MARCHE 















oUuUR ae ny OFFERS for new customers order=- 
ing from this advertisement only. 


WE GRO GROW 1 450. VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, } 


st Elegant mt Ohrysanthemums, ° -50 
9 Chrysanthemums (including one 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy—‘‘The Ostrich Plume.” .60 
30 Packets of Flower Seeds, - -5O 
=2 12 Gorgeous Seedling Cladioli, »30 


15 Roses, 
4:20 Plants, all choice, - - $1.00. 


TH Fai rs, cine $3.50. 





themums,” 40 pages, 6 cts. 


$1.00 


$3.90. Our Riper | a0 Cate- 
ie sent on, 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, QUEENS, NEW YORK. 











ENE VApebickeeWHITE GRAPE 


prices, address 
(We want Agents to solicit orders for our general line of Nursery stock. 


HARP Y. PRODUCTIVE. G ent gern 


was eva, & fine white Gra vor.” 


mildew or ine or fruit hie ¢ lent hag 
pleased wht ti ie Gene’ ality eaion 


ri Pa. says: “Tam much pl va. 
of no White grape of recent 4-4 80 rie | he ten? 


R._C. CHASE & CO. Ceneva, N. y: 
Salary and expenses to successful men. 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


[March 27, 1890, 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—U. 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 
S. Government 





THE DR. JAEGER 


Sanitary Woolen System Company, 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


Beaman Scnamrren, Eangst Benuxa, 


Vice-President. 


Note eur Trade Mark closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR. 


The genuine sanatory goods are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold by the 
above-named Company and their authorized agents 
only. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 

Garments made te order. a Specialty. 
Mat! orders promptly attended to. 


Dr, Jaager's Sanitary Woolen Sytem Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal Seal the Society of Arts for 
Best Pianos and several meritorious 
“a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CoO. 
P. P, Darning . 
‘otton 0} 
Robinson our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Dye. 
Guaranteed 


not to 
crock. 
The wearing} 
quality un-/ 
surpassed. 
Send for 
price-list.' 


land. and 251 
Race St.,Cin- 
cinnati. 0. 


BRADLEY "sais 

















Wheels 
jes, Surreys, Spindles, Buck Beards, —. 

Re 8, te. tape Cabriolets, Two Wheele 
¢ ‘arts,ete. 8 and cire “ular J How 
'o purchase ra rect ffom the manufacture ve. 


BRADLEY & CO, sfEics ise 
W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain ard 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
~ >) arma Street Washers, 
etc. 
Works Founded in 1832 
Highest medal awarced 








ana Centennial xbibition 
1876. 


= 


| Weakness fr 





Prostration, 
cause, 
and all Inte 

qualities will insure 
digestion, 
chronic illness. 





ption, Wasting of old Age, 
Nontbeckine | ai 
troubles. Its wonderful blood-ma 

rfect nutrition, increased appetite and better 


Use BOVININE |. in all rer ‘at of acute or} 


Brain fatigue, 





MOLI 
=£0D yeni 


HOULD BE PREFER: 
Because— It is Aa pure. just as it existea inthe 
virtues by an 


quantity o water: glycerine,etc., which 


Because—It is more easily assimilated than other 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Olis, 





secause—Tbis perfect Oil eosts consumers no ety 

Recause—It is readily obtatuable—all well. k 

Socnuee is eaguertooany ¢ the purest and bes 
- SCHTEFFELIN & CO... New York, 


process of refining, ner weaketed by 


3ecause—Of its perfect Aiaeeibiey, perfect lim phi it 


COD-LIVER ¢ OILIN 


tED TO ALL O 
tie cells “i the living . not. depleted of its natura) 
made inte an emulsion withan ena! 1 


latter device makes water bring the price of 
Bevause—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead a 


Because—Its administration is always followed b: ceesernetery results, 


sweet and agreeable 
ils. 


than the poorer oe qualities nn ee in the stores. 


ORLD. 
© Agents for United 4B + Cannda. 





EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Olothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 
Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING 


Cc 





E 
EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Popular, Stylish, Durable, Elegant, 


EutTe. Dress Boor. 

See that a is stamped EDWIN 
©. BURT on Lintne and LE of EACH 
SHOE asshown in TRADE-MARKs. Our goods 
are made in all widths of Lasts, every style 
of SHOE, sole, toe or heel required. 

Ask Your Dealers for Them. 

If they will not furnish you, write to us 

for information where they can be bad. 


EDWIN 0. BURT & CO., New York, U.8.A 


B —C 








BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA., . 
The time to buy is.when a strong 
and experienced man who has man- 
aged other neighborhoods success. 
fully (such as the vicinity of Han- 


4 cock Street, Jefferson, Nostrand and 


Marey Avenues, Brooklyn) takes 
hold of a region large enough and 
good enough to afford an adequate 
profit, and fixed its character. Then 
lose no time:im buying as much as you 
can before others with quicker wits 
at Fei the golden opportunity. 
CReT By THE-SEA is oy ye ies 


itu pan noe | 





c NCE rOR & 
ae 


ei ther 





GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


HPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
watch 


oa, 
break fast tables with a delicate 


paar e a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
f fortined “i ure blood — a ay nourished 
frame.”’— Service Gazett simply with 
boiling i or milk. Seld only in half-pound tins, 
by Grocers, labelled thus 


JAMES EPPS & co., omen 4% oT 
a 





Tz Averill Paint ready 

the best in the 

Unequaled for 

me ae | and 

y. It is guaran- 

N to try it. T not for sale in your neigh- 

ontned for sample card and guarantee to 

SrEcny BROPHE +s, 3: Barting Slip, N. Y. City. 


EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Ge aoe tone “| ] I | p i 
Round the World 
An illustrated pamphlet, describing folly the ar- 


rangements for our Eighteenth Season o < Tours, now 
ed ow 


ready, and can be obtain 
THOS. COOK & SON, tf 1225 Broad- 
ork. 


way. New 


ree SAYS 


PA 





























Quite WeELcomE 


to a copy of our little book 


“How Tro MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 





Your name 
is all suffi- 
ceive a copy 
containing 
catalogue of 
graphic 
Our stock is 
complete. 
from $2.50 


The 
423 Broome St., 


and address 
cient to re 
of this bool. 
an illustratec 
our photo 
goods. 
varied 
Outfits 
upward. 


Scovill & Adams Ca., 
New York. 


B.& EL SHAW, 


Successors to 


es APPLIN S co 


PULEIT s 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


an? 
cos 














Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 
rects round shoulders; enlarges the 
chest. Price, $4.00 to $10. Hand- 


RS ¢ 
éo, 44 Sprague St., Providence, RI 





The Most ReiiaB_e ped 


Ph 


For Ly ot 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold bv all Grocers 


{IN THE UNITED STATES. 





STEAM ENGINES 


bate o> Horizontal, 


Portable ry 
8 te 16 Herse Power. 
Dlustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St. New Yort 





Plumbing and Water Heatipg. Laces Im- 
provements in Sanitary Arrangements. mina- 
tions and reports made with Improved | A ppliauices as 
to geri edition of Dwellings. JOH)! NE- 

163 East Sth Street, New York. 
iS sf w done in any part of at the country. 


(iret Service erie, Dodd's 3g AEN CY Boston 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 
Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 86 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of Ssdtieee service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All egents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


|W. 2. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £5. P. WILSON, 
lid Vice-Prest.. Gen’l Manager, Gen’i Pass. Agt. 
j 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire fleld. They 
look better, run easier, and 
Jast longer than any others. 
Tilustrated catalogue free. 


-Cyerman Wheel Co., 


MAKERS, 














pr oto ote 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








